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RANDOM NOTES ON TWO “BAGATELLES” 


GILBERT CHINARD 


Princeton University 


THe following notes were based at first upon 
the collections of the Franklin papers in the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society 
recently enriched by two important accessions 
They would have remained very incomplete and 
of little significance if the Library of Yale Uni- 
versity had not given permission to reproduce the 
printed texts of the Lettre @ Madame Helvetius 
and of Les Ephéméres in the Mason Collection 
and if the editors of the /ranklin Papers had not 
called our attention to the existence of a unique 
document, the English draft of Les Ephéméres 
in the hand of Benjamin Franklin. 


It is printed 
here, as we 


believe, for the first time, with the 
gracious permission of Cornell University which 
it is a pleasure gratefully to acknowledge. 


THE “LETTRE A MADAME 
HELVETIUS” 
1. THE MANUSCRIPTS AND THE PASSY 
PRESS IMPRINTS 
Until very recently no manuscript of Frank- 


lin’s famous letter to 
known to exist. 


Madame Helvétius was 
Two versions or editions printed 
at the Passy press, supposedly by Franklin him- 
self. were the only reliable texts available. Dur- 
ing the last two years the Library of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society has purchased two 
precious documents, over a year ago a contempo- 
rary manuscript in (fig. 4) 
correction in the Franklin, and more 
recently a manuscript in French entirely in Frank- 
lin’s hand, apparently not a draft but rather a 
clean copy of the letter (fig. 1). 


French 
hand of 


bearing a 


The purpose of the following notes is primarily 
to give an indisputable Frankiin text, to compare 
it with the other manuscript and the two printed 
versions in the Mason Collection, which have the 
value of originals, and to study briefly the texts 
printed by editors who may have had access to 
some other sources or introduced variants of their 
own, 


In his book on Franklin and his Press at Passy, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 


SOCIETY, VOL 


New York, The Grolier Club, 1914, Luther S. 


Livingston has reproduced the initial page of each 
of the two Passy imprints. According to him, 
the copy starting with “Chagrin de votre barbare 
Résolution” is the first edition; the other, start- 
ing with “Chagriné de 
would be the second, 


votre Resolution barbare” 
“corrected edition.” This 
statement has been generally accepted, although 
Livingston did not indicate on what grounds he 
formed his opinion. The authority and care of 
Livingston are so undisputed that I came but 
reluctantly to a different conclusion. A detailed 
study of the two editions and their comparison 


with the manuscript convinced me that the copy 


starting with “Chagriné de votre Resolution bar- 
bare” is the first edition. It is consequertly listed 
(fig. 2) in the following notes. 
starting with “Chagrin de 
lution” is the second or 


as A The edition 


votre barbare Réso- 
“corrected edition” and 
is designated by B (fig. 3). 

The holograph manuscript and the two Passy 
imprints are reproduced here in facsimile. Thus 
the reader will be able to verify the textual criti- 
cism presented in the notes. The manuscript was 
obtained from a private collector through a dealer. 
It was brought over to this country some twenty 
vears ago. Its ultimate origin and ownership have 
not been ascertained. It is endorsed on the back 
of the last page : “Dr. Franklin’s Letter to madame 
Helvetius” in a hand which could not be identi 
fied but is not Franklin's. , Additions by Franklin 
are indicated by the sign *. 


2. THE TEXT OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


M. FRANKLIN A M®* 


HELVETIUS 


Chagriné! de votre Resolution *barbare* pro 


noncée si positivement hier au soir, de rester 
seule pendant la vie,* en lhonneur de votre cher 
mari, je me retirois chez moi, tombois sur mon 
14, Chagriné de votre Resolution barbare 
votre 
A. pendant la vic 

B. toute 


Bk. Chagrin de barbare Résolution 


votre vie 
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RANDOM 


1950 NOTES ON 
lit, me croyois mort, & je me trouvois 
Champs [lisées 

On 
quelques 


dans les 


ma demande si 


' de 


Menez-moi 


javois Tenvie voir 


Personages * particuliers 
chez les Philosophes. 


meurent ici-prés ‘ 


Il y en a deux qui de- 
dans ce Jardin: Ils sont de 
tres bons voisins, & trés Amis l'un de I’autre. 
Qui sont ils?—Socrate & Je 

estime prodigieusement 
moi ‘ 


Helvetius. les 
deux; mais 
voir premierement Helvetius, parce 
que j'entends un peu de Francois, & pas un mot 
de Grecque.“—Il 


tous les 


faitez 
ma recu 
courtoisie, m’ayant connu, disoit il, de reputa- 
tion il y a quelque tems.'° 


avec beaucoup de 


I] m’a demandé mille 

choses sur la Guerre, & sur l’etat present de la 
ee 

Religion, de la 

\ ous 


chere 


Liberté, & du Gouvernement en 
France. 
11 


ne demandez rien, donc, de 
Amie, M.* Helvetius;'? & ce 
pendant elle vous aime encore excessivement, & 
il n'y a qu'une heure que j’etois '* chez elle. Ah! 
dit il, vous me faites ressouvenir de mon ancienne 
Felicité ;—mais,'* il faut pour étre 
Pendant plusieurs des premieres 
années, je nai pensé que delle." 
Jai 


votre 


loubher F 


heureux ici. 


Knfin je me 


suis. consolé.’ pris une autre Femme. 


A je 


croyant mort, & je 


me retirois chez moi, tombois sur mon lit me 


me trouvols 


B. je me retirai chez moi, je me jettai 
me croyant mort, & je me trouvai 
i 4 


I 


sur mon lit, 


On m’a demandé l'envie 


>, On me demanda envie 
{. Personages 
B. Personnages 


Ils 


B. ici-prés ils 


1. ici pres 
1. faitez moi 
B. faites-moi 
“4. Grecque 


, 

!. Il m’a recu 
3. Il me 

A. courtoisic 


recut 
reputation 
Réputation 


temps 
B. Courtoisic il y avoit quelque 
Temps 
1. votre 
B. Vous ne vous 
A. Madame H 
B. Madame H* 
j étois 
} étoit 
Mais 
Mais 


etre 


donc 
- & cependant 
cependant 


informez pas 


etre 
> nai pense quia elle 
nai pensé qu’a elle 
suis consolé 


> suis console 


TWO “BAGATELLES” 


la ' 
lelle 


Mats 


plus semblable a elle que je pouvois trouver. 
belle, 


bon Sens, un peu plus 


nest pas, c'est vrai, tout-a-fait '") si 


elle a autant de 
(esprit,*? & elle m’aime infiniment. Son étude *! 


continuelle est de me plaire; & elle est sortie 
Nectar & 


Restez 


actuellement chercher 7? le meilleur 


Ambroisie pour 
‘ & 


que 


me 


regaler ce soir; 


chez moi, vous la verrez.—]J’appercois,° 


disois-je, votre ancienne Amie est plus 


Car plusieurs bons VPartis lui 
Je 


vous confesse, que je l’ai aimé, moi, a la folie,” 


fidelle que vous: 


ont été offerts qu'elle a_refusés tous 


mais elle étoit dure a mon egard,** & m’a re 
jetté *" absolument, pour l'amour *’ de 
plains, dit-il, de 


vous. Je 
yous votre malheur,*! vral 
bonne & belle femme, & bien 
I \bbe Roche,* & lAbbe 
sont pas encore quelque 


elle 


S'il vous aviez 


car 
ment c'est une 
aimable. Mais, 
Morellet,* ne 
elle ? 


pas perdu un seul de vos Amis. 
Morellet 


de la 
ils 
fois chez Oui, n'a 


assurement; car 


gagne TAbbeé (avec la Caffé a Creme) 


tout-a-fait 
tout-a-fait 

esprit 

| sprit 


A. c'est vrai 
> 
; 


B. il est 


Vral 


!. bon sens 


B. bon 
l. étude 
B. Etude 
1. elle est 
B. elle est 
!. le meilleur Nectar & Ambrosic ~ 
3 Nectar & la 


sens 


sortie actuellement chercher 


allée actuellement chercher 


solr 
I 
ce Soir 
+ 4 
B. restez 


le meilleur meilleure Ambrosie 


Restez avec mol 


avec mol 


!. J'appergois, disois-j« 
B Jappe rcois, dis-je 
Partis 


* 4. plusieurs bons lui ont ete qu'elle 


tous 


otterts, 
a refusés 
B. on 


refusés tous 


lui a offert plusieurs bons Partis qu'elle a 


1. aimée, moi, a la folie (not underscored) 


B. aimée, moi, a la Folie (not underscored) 


1. amour 
B. Amour 
1-1. malheur 
B. Malheur 
] Abbe de la 
Abbe de la 
!. sont ils 


B. sont-ils 


Abbé M* 
Abbé M**** 
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vous,"* 


de parler pour peut-etre aAUrIeZ 
reussi; car il est Raisonneur 
Duns Scotus * ou St. 
ments en si bon Ordre, quils deviennent presqu’ 
Abbé de la Roche a été 
belle Edition d'un vieux 


Classique) a parler contre vous, cela auroit été 


vous 
subtil 
il met ses Argu- 


comme 
7 homas a 
irresistibles. Ou si 
gagneé 


(par quelque 


mieux ;*? car j'ai toujours observeé,** que quand 
il conseille quelque chose, elle a un penchant trés 
fort 

la nouvelle Madame 
\ linstant je 


mon 


A ces mots entroit *! 
Helvetius Nectar. 
l’ai reconnue d’étre M.* Franklin,‘ 

Amie Je Vai re 
Mais elle me disoit, froidement,* J'ai 


de faire le revers.*” 


avec le 


ancienne 
i4 


americaine.* 
clamé 
été votre bonne Femme quarante neuf années “ 
& quatre Mois, presqu’un demi siécle;** soyez 


content de cela. J'ai formé ici une nouvelle 


Connection que durera a |’Eternité.“°“—Deplu de 
cet Refus ** de mon Euridice, je prenois tout de 
suite la Resolution de quitter ces Ombres in 
+ 4. Si vous aviez gagné l’Abbé M**** 
a la Creme) de parler pour vous 
B. Si vous aviez engagé Abbé M**** (en lui don- 
nant du Caffé a la Creme) 


(avec le Caffé 


a parler pour vous 

!. Raisoneut 

B. Raisonneur 

(not underscored ) 


R**** a été 


Duns Scotus ou 
Abbé de la 


Edition 


® 41 and B 
7 4. Aussi si 
helle 


vous, cela auroit été 


gagne (par 


quelque d'un vieux Classique) a parler 


contre mieux 
B. ou bien en faisant present a Abbé de la R de 
belle Edition d'un 


obtenu qu il 


quelque Auteur Classique vous 


vous; & 


vieux 


auriez auroit 


parlat contre cela 
encore mieux reussi 

1. observé, que quand 

B. observé, que, quand 
quelque chose, elle a un pencl ant tres-tort 
quelque Chose, elle a un Penchant trés-fort 
a faire le revers 
a faire le contraire 
A ces mots entroit 
A ces Mots entra 
\ Vinstant je lai 


a l'instant je 


Madame F 


[ **** 


etre 
Madame 


reconuc 
reconnus en elle 
Amie Americaine 

Amie Ameéricaine 

Je lai reclamé 

Je la réclamai 

froidement 

dit froidement 


elle me disoit 
elle me 
votre quarante-neuf années 


votre quarante-neuf Années 
un demi siecle 
un demi Siécle 
une nouvelle I Eternite 


Chaine, qui durera l’Eternité 


Connection, qui durera a 

une nouvelle 
1. Déplu de ce 
B. Faché de ce 


Refus je prenois 


Refus ie pris 


GILBERT CHINARD 


PROC, AMER, PHIL. SOC 


Monde, revoir le 
Me voici!—Vengeons nous.*” 


grates, de revenir en ce bon 


Soleil & vous. 


THE MANUSCRIPT COPY ANNOTATED 


BY FRANKLIN 


This manuscript now in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society (fig. 4) is the 
work of an unknown transcriber. Franklin added 
in his own hand one sentence which had been left 
out, “Menez chez les 


authenticating the copy. 


moi thus 
It reproduces the orig- 


inal manuscript including the grammatical mis- 


Philosophes,” 


takes and the spelling, with a few exceptions. 
Following the manuscript, the copyist had _ first 
written “Grecque”; then he struck out the last 
three letters. “S’il vous aviez gagné” 
rected as “Si 


Was COT 


vous aviez gagné.” “Ou si” 
“Aussi,” then written read 
The transcriber wrote “Mary” 
instead of ‘Mari’; ““Ambrosie” instead of “Am 
broisie”; “resouvenir’ instead of 


The same words as in the original are under 


Was 
misread as over to 


as the manuscript. 
“ressouvenir.” 


scored with the exception of “Dun Scotus ou 
St. Thomas” which 
The. proper names Helvétius, 
Morellet, and abbé de la Roche are spelled out 
as in the original manuscript. In_ the [ 


reads “Dun” instead of 


“Duns.” abbé 
use ol 
capitals and accents the copyist followed his own 
rule, or rather no rule at all. With these di- 
vergences this manuscript may be consilered as 
a faithful copy of the original. 


4. THE COMPARISON OF THE TEXTS 


Krom the comparison of the three texts, it ap 
pears that the version designated here by A is 
more incorrect and follows the manuscript more 


exactly than B, despite Livingston's assertion that 
“corrected” edition. It 


if, after establishing his manuscript, which is not 


Ais a second, looks as 
a draft but already a clean copy, Franklin made 
some corrections before setting it in type. It is 
also possible that some of the corrections were 
introduced by the “compositor,” whoever he may 
have been, Franklin himself, his grandson or a 
French journeyman. The underwent fur 
ther corrections, this time more important and 


text 


more radical, when the version B was printed. 
This was the true second edition. Before study 
ing the nature of these corrections we may won 
der how Livingston was misled. He was evi 
!. Me voici! 


B. Me voici! 


Vengeons nous 
Vengeons-nous 
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dently influenced by the first sentence which is and in the French tragedies and Franklin was 
more stilted in B than in 4. This is a case when — probably aware of it. However the case may be, 
the correction did not improve the text. There Livingston was unduly impressed by the first 
is no advantage in substituting “chagrin” for sentence and dispensed with a careful scrutiny 
“chagriné,” although both words can be used as — of the rest. 

adjectives. The form “barbare Résolution” may Kenglish-speaking people still find it difficult to 
have looked like an anglicism and “Resolution — distinguish between the French imperfect and the 
barbare’ would be more in conformity with the — perfect or past definite, which is the tense of the 
current French usage But this inversion was narration. Franklin did not avoid this pitfall 
quite permissible and even considered as an ele in the manuscript and wrote “retirois, tombois 
gance in “style poétique ou relevé” according to croyois,” etc. He made the same mistakes in 4, 
the French grammars. It was frequent in poetry but corrected them in B, not only in the initial 
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sentence, but practically through the whole text. 
Whether the correction was his own or suggested 
He went even 
further and corrected the compound tense ‘on 


by a friend cannot be determined. 


m’a demandé” to “on me demanda,” although the 
first form was quite correct even in classical times, 
but according to several French grammars “sem- 
ble impliquer un ton plus soutenu que le passé 
composé.” Certainly such was the case in the 
eighteenth century and Franklin may have had 
the advice of a French purist on this point. In B 
rank 
lin always had trouble with the “feminine gender,” 
even in French, and admitted it with a smile. But 
“la Caffé” in the manuscript was corrected to “le 
Café” 
B. “Connection” which was not the proper word 
in French became “Chaine” in B. Some really 
awkward sentences were entirely rewritten in B. 


many faulty expressions were corrected. 


or “du Café” and “Greeque” to “Gree” in 


The procedure to be followed in winning the as 


sistance of the two abbés was expressed in a ter 


ribly involved sentence in the manuscript; it was 
somewhat improved in A and written in / in a 
correct and fluent style. The same is true of the 


Madame 


All changes were not equally felicitous. 


sentence dealing with the coming. of 
 aaiaaaiaal 
“Rejetté” in the manuscript, which is faulty, be 
came “rejeté” in A, 
“rejetté” in B. Ambroisie, the correct form, was 


corrected to “Ambrosie”’ under the 


which was correct, and again 


influence of 
the English ambrosia. 

Franklin was also very attentive to the choice 
of the words. There is a nuance between “je me 
suis console,” [| found a consolation, and “je suis 
condition. “Tl 
est vrai” is less colloquial than “c'est vrai.” 


console,” [ am reconciled to my 
than 
could not 
Champs 


“Restez avec moi” is more appropriate 


Helvétius 
the ownership of the 


“restez chez mot’ since 


claim lysées. 


“Une édition d’un vieux Classique’ sounds less 
dignified than “Une édition d'un auteur classique.” 
Whether or not Franklin 


French scholar, the text preserved a Franklinian 


was assisted by some 


flavor. Old Benjamin polished it with scrupulous 


care; it was a labor of love for a woman he loved. 


It would be a fascinating and somewhat pedan 
tic amusement to discuss in detail all the correc 


tions. It would enable us to sit with Franklin 


or to look over his shoulder and to watch him 


scratching a word, adding another one, perhaps 


looking in Boyer’s Dictionary for an appropriate 


term. It would also be a great pity to bury under 


a heavy commentary so delicate a gem. The 
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reader, if he is so disposed, will pursue the game 
and make his own conjectures and suppositions. 

Franklin the author never forgot that he was 
also a printer. As a printer and as a reader, he 
enjoyed looking at a well-printed page in which 
the printer had used freely capitals, italics, letters 
from different cases, either according to his own 
fancy or in an effort to reproduce more faithfully 
the handwritten copy handed in by the author. 
As he advanced in years, he witnessed a consid- 
erable change in the style of printing, particularly 
in the use of capitals. Less than four months be- 
fore he died he wrote to Noah Webster a long 
letter, in which he deplored all the “Improve- 
ments backwards” of modern printing. The 
letter ought to be quoted in full and would glad- 
den the heart of all the lovers of good printing. 
It would be particularly appropriate here since 
between the manuscript and the two editions of 
the letter we are given an almost unique oppor- 
tunity to watch the printer at work. 
tracts must suffice : 


A few ex 


This method has, by the Fancy of Printers, of late 
years been laid aside, from an Idea, that suppressing 
the Capitals shows the Character to greater Ad 
vantage; those line 
From 
an even and uniform Ap 
Characters in the Line, the Printers 
have of late banished also the Italic Types, in which 
Words of Importance to be attended to in the Sense 
ot the and Words on 
should be put in Reading, 


Letters prominent above the 
disturbing its even regular Appearance. 
the same Fondness_ for 


pearance ol 


Sentence, which Emphasis 
used to be printed. And 
lately another Fancy has induced some Printers to 
use the short round s, instead of the long one, which 
formerly served well to distinguish a word readily 
by its varied Certainly the omitting 
this prominent Letter makes the Line appear more 
even; but renders it less immediately legible; as the 
paring all Men’s Noses might smooth and level their 


Faces, but 


appearance. 


would 
distinguishable 


render their Physiognomies less 
(Smyth, 


10: 75-82, N. Y., 


Benjamin 
1905-1907 ). 


Writings of 
Franklin Macmillan, 

In fact he never consistently followed his own 
rule, even in his manuscripts. He attempted, 
however, to restore in the second printing the 
capitals which had been omitted in the first. His 
Was an artistic as well as a practical care, for the 
capital letters relieve the grey monotony of the 
solid printing. To normalize or standardize 
Franklin's style of writing and printing, as most 
subsequent editors have done, is a real betrayal 
of the author. If we have done nothing else, we 
hope to have established at least the value of the 
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RANDOM NOTES ON 
so-called first edition which is in fact the defini- 
tive edition, revised and corrected by the author, 
preserving a full and robust Franklinian flavor. 


5. LATER EDITIONS AND DATE OF 


THE LETTER 


We shall probably never know how many cop- 
ies of the Lettre were printed on the Passy press 
or when they were printed. We can at least 
suppose that Franklin communicated it at once 
to Madame Helvétius in manuscript form, and it 
is also very likely that copies of the sentimental 
‘jeu d’esprit” circulated among the friends and 
admirers of Notre Dame d’Auteuil. We do not 
know how Baron Grimm obtained a copy of it 
and inserted it in his Correspondance littéraire 
under the date of “Avril 1780.” 

This is an important indication. In his edi- 
tion of the Writings of Benjamin Franklin, Smyth 
advanced the hypothesis that the letter was the 
‘Billet a Notre Dame d’Auteuil” mentioned by 
Franklin in a note written to abbé de la Roche 
on 1788 (Smyth, 7: 204). This 
date, however, raised a very serious difficulty. 

In the letter itself Franklin says that Deborah 
tells him that she his 
forty-nine years and four months. 


December 7, 


has been good wife for 
According to 
the Autobiography, Franklin married Miss Read 
on September 1, 1730, which would place the 
visit of Franklin to the Champs Elysées at the 
end of December, 1779, according to the new 
calendar, or rather about January 12, 1780, ac- 
cording to the Old Style calendar. The date of 
the entry in the Correspondance littéraire solves 
the problem, or rather does away with it entirely. 

Grimm knew both Helvétius and Madame Hel- 
vétius. He also knew Franklin to whom he wrote 
at least one letter which has been preserved.” 
As a good chronicler he noted events as_ they 
came to his knowledge. We may be assured that 
he obtained a copy of the letter, either in print 
or in manuscript early in 1780. 

He copied the letter without any comment but 
with its full title Lettre de M. Franklin a Madame 
Helvétius. The text presents 
The tenses are corrected; the 
sentence is modified, a new 
after “je me retirai chez moi.”—*Tombé sur mon 
lit, je me crus mort, et je me trouvai dans les 
Champs-Elysées.” 


several variants. 
end of the first 
sentence beginning 


“M’ayant connu de réputa- 


‘1 Kahn, Robert L., 
Landolt, Proc. 


Franklin, 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 


Grimm, 


99 (6): 


and J. H. 
401-404, 1955. 
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tion” became “M’ayant connu de caractére” which 
certainly is not an improvement. ‘Pour l'amour 
de became “pour Thonneur de vous,” a 
curious misreading. Duns Scotus left out 
and the reads “subtil comme saint 
Thomas.” In other respects, Grimm seems to 
follow either the manuscript or the first edition. 
As Grimm's editor, the 
spelling “entrait,’ etc., no definite 
drawn, except from a com 
parison with the manuscript of the Correspond- 
ance littéraire which was not available. 


vous” 


was 
sentence 


Tourneux, modernized 
““disais-je,” 


conclusion can be 


CASTERA 


The letter appeared in Vie de Benjamin Frank- 
lin, écrite par lui-méme, suivie de 
morales, politiques et littéraires Traduit de 
langlais par J. Castéra. Paris, 2 vols. An VI 
de la République (1798).' In vol. II, 376. 

According to a footnote to the title, Lettre a 
Madame Helvétius, Castéra obtained a copy in 
Chamfort’s hand, and as the letter had been writ- 
ten in French by Franklin he deemed it his duty 
not to correct the style. “Cette lettre, dont la 
copie, que nous avons, est de la main de Cham- 
fort, a été écrite en frangais par Franklin: c'est 
pourquoi nous nous sommes fait un devoir de ne 
pas toucher au style.” 


SCS @Wuvres 


Chamfort was a member 


of Madame Helvétius’ circle; it is quite possible 


that the letter was communicated to him by 
Notre-Dame d’Auteuil, although she was “‘sad- 
dened by his conversation and misanthropy.” 
If this was the case, it seems difficult to explain 
the date “Passy, 1781” which is in flat contra- 
diction with Grimm’s Correspondance, as well as 
with the declaration of Madame Franklin. 

The text is close to the corrected printed ver- 
sion and to Grimm's although it departs from 
both in some details. 


by 


The first paragraph is al- 
Grimm's : 
use of the narrative past, change of 
to “et 
written in 


most exactly omission of 


“barbare,” 
“je tombai” 

Chamfort to 
own way the involved statement 
on the procedure to win the two abbés. Duns 
Scott omitted in Grimm is gallicized as Jean 
Scot. The names of the abbés are not spelled 

et abbé M 
in Grimm becomes “ 
etre.” 


tombe.” seems have re- 


his 


out, abbé Lar “Je lai re- 
je lai recon 
“Connection,” written “con- 
nexion” in Grimm, and changed to ‘“chaine” in 


connue d’étre,”’ 


nue pe ur 


2 Guillois, Antoine, Le 
39 and passim, Paris, 1894. 


Salon de Madame Helvétius 
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B, did not satisfy Chamfort who substituted “liai- 
son.” “Deéplu de ce refus” 
changed into “Faché de” 
tent de ce refus” 


in the manuscript, 
in A, became “Mécon- 
as in Grimm. As was to be 
expected the capitals are normalized, but this 
may be due to the “fancy” of the printer. Cham- 
fort like Grimm preserved “le revers,” a distinct 
anglicism instead of “le contraire’ in B, 

It seems safe to assume that these divergences 
and corrections cannot be attributed to Franklin. 
Both copyists used either A or a manuscript copy, 
but both introduced their own corrections. 


JANET’S EDITION 


Correspondance inédite et secréte du Docteur 
B. Franklin, 2 vols., Paris, Janet, 1817. The 
letter is printed in vol. 1, p. 74. It reproduces 
the text of Castéra-Chamfort, with a new title: 
Visite aux Champs-Elysées. A M™ Helvétius. 
Passy, 1781. A few misspellings preserved by 
Chamfort were corrected: “apergois” 
“appercois,”” 


instead of 
“Eurydice” instead of ‘Euridice.” 
The use of capitals is normalized. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN 


According to Livingston (p. 32), William 
Temple Franklin in his edition of Les Baga- 
telles (vol. 5, p. 261, London, 1818) gave the 
text of the revised Passy edition, which means 
in fact the uncorrected text of A. As in the 
Passy imprint he spelled out the proper names, 
did not correct the spelling but normalized the 
use of the capitals. few variants 
may be observed: “Me croyois mort, et que je 
me trouvois” ; 


However, a 


“avec la Caffé a la Creme,” “avec 
du bon caffé a la creme.” In one sentence the 
tenses are unnecessarily and curiously modified: 
“j'ai toujours observé que quand elle lui con- 
seilla quelque chose elle avoit un penchant trés 
fort’’ instead of and “elle a.” The 
correction is unfortunate since Madame _ Hel- 
vétius was still alive and certainly unchanged. 
“Déplu de ce refus” 
refus,” found nowhere else. 


“conseille”’ 


became ‘“‘Indigné de ce 
On the whole this 
is the text accepted by the editors of Franklin. 

Obviously uneasy about the tone of the let- 
ter and lest his grandfather be accused of levity 
and philandering, William Temple thought it 
was his filial duty to ward off any misinterpreta- 
tion. To that effect he inserted the following 
note at the end of the letter: “To appease prudery 

the parties were between 70 and 80 years of 
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age, when this gallant plaisanterie was written” 
(p. 205). This is both comical and erroneous. 
Madame Helvétius was born in 1719 and conse- 
quently was sixty; Franklin born in 1706, was 
seventy-three. Both of them would have felt 
highly indignant or at least “déplus” at that 
slanderous chronology. 

William Temple also thought it proper to ap- 
pend an English translation of the letter, which 
to say the least is unsatisfactory, inaccurate, and 
arbitrary. 


ABBE MORELLET 


When abbé Morellet devoted a whole chapter 
in his memoirs to his old friend, he thought he 
could give no better example of his gracious wit 
than publishing again the Letire @ Madame Hel- 
vétius, although perfectly aware that it had al- 
ready been printed in several places. At the 
same time he indicated under what circumstances 
the letter had been written. After spending a 
good part of the day in foolish talk with Madame 
Helvétius, Franklin had gone home and com- 
posed during the night the letter that the lady 
received the next morning: 


Je ne puis donner une plus juste idée de l'esprit 
aimable de cet homme, si distingué d’ailleurs par son 
genie et par la force de sa raison qu’en rapportant 
une lettre que Helvétius recut de lui un 
matin, aprés avoir passé la journée de la veille a 
dire avec lui beaucoup de folies. Cette lettre se trouve 
peut-etre ailleurs, mais on ne sera pas faché de la 
relire. (Mémoires inédits de Vlabbé Morellet, 
Deuxiéme édition, 2 vols, Paris, 1822.) 


madame 


Whether or not the memory of the good abbé 
served him well, and whether the letter was an 
improvisation, we have no way to tell. 
portant to note, however, that, in the view of 
Morellet, the letter was nothing but a_ witty 
badinage, a fit sequel to the “foolishness” which 
had marked the conversation of the two parties 
the day before. 


It is im- 


Morellet seems to have used either the manu- 
script or the uncorrected edition; but as all the 
other copyists and editors he made a few cor- 
rections. 

The title is given in full as Lettre de Francklin 
a M™ Helvétius. No date is indi- 
cated. The spelling of Franklin's name was cur- 
rent in France at the time. The end of the first 
sentence was rewritten: “je me retirai chez moi, 
je tombai sur mon lit, je me crus mort, et je me 


A Passy. 
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trouvai dans les Champs-Elysées.” “J’apergois” 
is written correctly but Morellet reproduced the 
grammatical mistakes of the original which seems 
to have been either the manuscript or the uncor- 
rected edition. There are, however, some inter- 
esting departures from the other texts. ‘Votre 
chéere amie Madame Helveétius” “votre 
amie Madame Helvétius.” I have no explanation 
for the omission of the adjective. Instead of “répu- 
tation” Morellet wrote 
done which certainly 


became 


“character” as Grimm had 

is not an improvement. 
“Car elle n’a perdu un seul de vos amis” instead 
of “elle n'a pas perdu” is a solecism which is not 
found elsewhere. Much more important is a 
variant found also in Grimm, Castéra-Chamfort 
and William Temple Franklin, the discussion of 
which I reserved for this place. 

In the manuscript and in the Passy press im- 
prints A and B, Franklin had made Helvétius say 
in describing his new wife and comparing her { 
with his terrestrial spouse: “Elle n'est pas, c'est 
vrai, tout-a-fait si belle, mais elle a autant de 
bon Sens, un peu plus d’esprit, et elle m’aime in- 
finiment.” To a‘French reader this sentence can Z 
only mean that Deborah was somewhat more 
witty than Madame Helvétius. This is truly a 
surprising judgment and the present commentator 
must admit that he is baffled. The only possible 
explanation | think of would be that in 
Franklin’s estimate Deborah had ‘more spirit,” 
that is to say was more lively than her French 
rival. This would be absolutely contrary to 
everything we know of Madame Helvétius and 
the judgment of all his contemporaries. May 
we suppose that Franklin wished to suggest in 
a backhanded way that Helvétius had very poor 
judgment and did not recognize the superiority 


can 


of his wife? The reader will choose and we 
hope will solve the riddle. In any case we can 
not believe that Madame Helvétius felt highly 


complimented by the comparison. 

We do not whether she protested. If 
she did, it was not at once since the two editions 
printed at the Passy press did not modify this 
ambiguous sentence. Sometime, however, be- 
tween the beginning of the year and April, 1779, 
someone, perhaps Franklin himself, amended the 
supposed Helvétius’ judgment and re-established 
the balance between the two ladies. 


know 


In Grimm’s 


Correspondance it appears as: “Elle mest) pas 
c'est vrai tout-a-fait si belle, mais elle a autant 
de bon sens et d’esprit.”. The same version is 


found in Castéra-Chamfort, in William Temple 
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Franklin, and in abbé Morellet. This unanim- 
ity of the different editors might lend some 
weight to the supposition that Franklin printed, 
if not another edition, at least some copies of 
the letter in which the objectionable statement 
was corrected. It is also possible that the cor- 
rection was made on a manuscript copy circu- 
lated among Madame Helvétius’ friends. But to 
the present time there is no documentary evi- 
dence to support this purely hypothetical explana- 
tion. 

As difficult to account for is the substitution 
of “caractére” for “réputation” which occurs only 
in Grimm and Morellet and seems to indicate that 
they used the same original document. It is very 
unlikely that it was due to a French copyist 
since caractére in French can never mean répu- 
tation, Even supposing that the change was in- 
troduced by an English-speaking transcriber, it 
can hardly be considered as an improvement. 
Finally another peculiarity of the versions in 
Grimm, Castéra-Chamfort and Morellet adds to 
our perplexity. In the three of them, the ad- 
jective “‘barbare” is omitted in the first sentence. 
Now if we go back to the holograph manuscript 
we can see that the troublesome adjective was 
added by Franklin. Whether he did it 
afterthought or to correct an omission, I 
not presume to decide. 


as an 
shall 
I must be equally re- 
served in proposing explanations for the variants 
between the different editions, the manuscript, 
and the Passy imprints. 
that the 


We have no assurance 
the Mason Collection 
were the only ones which came out of the Passy 
press. We can only hope that some other manu- 
script or perhaps other printed copies will even- 
tually be discovered. Until that time we shall 
have to rely solely on the holograph manuscript 
and the two editions of the Lettre a@ Madame Hel- 
vetius, keeping in mind that while these texts are 
authoritative none of them can be considered as 
definitive. 


two editions in 


6. CONCLUSION 


As a literary document, the Lettre is priceless. 
It is a perfect example of Franklin's style. His 
French may not be of classical vintage, although 
it did not shock the purists of the time; but it was 
distmetly his. He knew exactly what he wanted 
he said it in his own words, in 
Own Way, in an easy and fluent manner. 


to say and 


his 
As the 
stvle of several French writers among the best, 
his style has a deceptive simplicity. 
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In this little masterpiece there is more than 
meets the eye at first sight. In light touches 
a delightful and vivid picture 
Notre-Dame d’Auteuil, 
much more familiar than 
the Champs Elysees. The Salon was haunted 
by the memory of Monsieur Helvétius, but the 
cult devoted to the departed philosophe by his 
widow and his former did not pre- 
vent Franklin from remembering that there were 
rumors that Helvétius although loving his wife 
and always coming back to her had been fickle 
on several had been told 
that when Helveétius was engaged in a political or 
philosophical discussion he was apt to forget the 
existence of the rest of the world including his wife 
and his guests. His conduct in the Champs Elysées 
is consequently quite in keeping with his earthly 
life. 


trom 


Franklin painted 
of the Salon of 


which he 


with 


was with 


associates 


occasions, He also 


Madame Helveétius herself was not exempt 
weaknesses: she refused 
to listen to reason and particularly to reasonings, 
and enjoyed to’ do the 


Abbe 


systematic 


was headstrong, 


reverse of what she 


Morellet 
reasoner: his 


was 
advised to do. enthusi 
friends had 
not forgotten that he had completely reorganized 


was an 
astic and 
Bececaria’s famous treatise when he translated it 
from the Italian, a feat that 
moil in the literary 


had created a tur 
circles of But this 
fierce logician had a weakness for a cup of cof 


Paris. 


fee and plenty of cream, the more cream the bet 
ter, for which he would have renounced his most 
cherished Good abbé de la 


convent by 


theories Roche, 


rescued from his Helvétius and 
adopted by Madame Helvétius when she became 
a widow, had only one passion: old books and 
preferably the old editions of the classics. We 
may imagine Franklin, in his armchair, his eyes 
half-closed pretending to be asleep, watching this 
microcosm with puckish humor. 

Such a keen and ironical observer could never 
deeply and romantically fall in love \ll his life 
Franklin des femmes.” He 


was “lami 


ke rN ed 


them young and he loved them old, :preferably 


when they were pretty and witty, but also in 


them he appreciated good sense. Neither a Don 
Juan nor a Lovelace, he loved chiefly their soci 
ety. Perhaps a critic well versed in psycho 
analysis could ferret out the part that physical 
attraction played in that natural disposition. — It 
would be well, in attempting such an analysis 
and in reading Franklin's lighter productions, to 
remember that he was fond of spoofing and 


mystification He also knew that ladies, and 
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particularly ladies belonging to the highly sophis- 
ticated society of the eighteenth century, loved 
and expected compliments even when they 
doubted the absolute sincerity of the gentlemen 
at their feet. Semi-serious declarations of love 
were the small change of the conversation and 
when they were so generously distributed they 
lost some of their effect but none of their charm. 

We shall not attempt here, and on the evi- 
dence of a single document, to evaluate the in- 
tensity of Franklin's feeling, or of Madame Hel- 
véetius’ and trouble when she received 
this letter. 1 find it difficult to follow 
Bernard Fay in his highly dramatized presenta- 
tion of the case. His main authority is Turgot 
in a letter to du Pont de 
Turgot nor du Pont de 
as humorists. 


emotion 
witty 


neither 
ranked 
word on the 
who was far 
from being simple minded and naive when he 
wrote “sous la plaisanterie on sent l’émotion.” 


Nemours, but 
Nemours 
Perhaps the last 
subject was said by 


ever 


Sainte-Beuve 


Kditors and biographers have looked in vain 
for Madame Helvétius’ answer to the letter. 
Whether or not she was so troubled that she had 
to run away to the country place of a friend to 
calm the effervescence of her heart, is a matter 
of much doubt. But in fact we have her answer, 
such as a witty and wise lady could devise. It 
is dated July, 1787, after Benjamin had_ been 
back in America for several years. She certainly 
remembered the semi-amorous declaration of 1779 
when she wrote that both of them were coming 
close to the time when they would meet again 
in the Champs Elysées and would be reunited, 
she to her beloved husband, and he to his dear 
Deborah. But Franklin find there more 


than one femme, for he had always been a scamp, 


would 


“mais je croye vous qui avez été un coquain que 
vous en retrouverez plus d'une.” And in that 
eighteenth-century idyl it was the final answer 
of the shepherdess to the shepherd. None better 
could be found. 


Il. THE EPHEMERA 


If we were to accept Carl Van Doren’s inter 
pretation, the Lettre @ Madame Helvetius and 
the Ephemera would have been written on two 
similar Madame Brillon 
refused his smiling request that she 
be more than a daughter to him, he wrote and 
printed at his little private press The Ephemera 
(1778), a fantasy on the passage of time and 


occasions: “Because 


smilingly 
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philosophic resignation.” Since Van Doren pub- 
lished his chapter on Benjamin Franklin in the 
Literary History of the United States, New York, 
1948, new material has been discovered and has 
heen made available for the study of the text. 
The manuscript draft in the hand of Benjamin 
Franklin provides now an authoritative original 
text in English. It is reproduced here by spe- 
cial permission of the Library of Cornell Uni- 
versity, obtained through the kind intervention 
of the editors of the Franklin Papers. It 
intended at first to reserve 
forthcoming publication of 
between 


was 
these notes for the 
the letters which 
Benjamin Franklin and the 
charming lady in whose house he spent delight- 
ful evenings, three times a week, 
in Paris. 


passed 


when she was 
As this Bagatelle in our opinion is 
much more than an occasional piece of litera- 
ture and 


aspect of 


reveals a littlhe known and unexpected 


Franklin’s mind, it has seemed desir 
able to make it the subject of a separate study 


and publication. 


1. THE MANUSCRIPTS AND 


PRESS IMPRINTS 


THE PASSY 


ad. THE ORIGINAL DRAFT 


The manuscript is reproduced here by photo- 
graphic process (fig. 5). 


The reader will thus 
the transcription and_ to 
We also hope that the 
students of literature will appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to follow Franklin in his “travail du style,” 
his pursuit of the 


be enabled to verify 


correct it if need be. 


“mot juste,” and his efforts 
to express the nuances and find the words which 
would exactly depict his thoughts and sentiments. 
If Buffon, the great friend of Franklin, was right 
when he wrote, “Le style c'est [homme meme,” 
the Cornell draft could be entitled “Franklin self 
revealed.” Additions are between stars, **, dele- 
tions are in brackets. 
Passy Sept 20, 1778 

You my dear Friend, that 
when we lately spent that happy Day in the de- 
lightful Garden and sweet Society of the Moulin 
Joli, | stopt a little in one of our Walks, and 
staid some time behind the Company. We had 
been Skeletons of a kind of 
little Fly, called an Ephemere | which| *all whose 
successive Generations* we were told were bred 
and expired within the Day. I happen’d to see 
a living Company of them on a Leaf, who ap- 
pear’d to be engag’d in Conversation. 


may remember, 


numberless 


shewn 


-You know 
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I understand all *the inferior* Animal Tongues : 
my too great Application to the Study of them is 
the best Excuse I can give for the little Progress 
| have made in your charming Language. I lis 
tened thro’ Curiosity to the Discourse of these 
little Creatures, but as they [were French Ephe- 
meres would| in their national Vivacity spoke 
three or four [at a time] *together,* I could make 
but little of their Discourse. I found, however, 
by some broken Expressions that I caught now 
& then, they were disputing warmly the Merit of 
two foreign Musicians, one a Cousin, the other a 
Musketo; in which Dispute they spent their time 
seemingly as regardless of the Shortness of Life, 
as if they had Sure of Month 
*Happy People! thought I, you live certainly 
under a wise, just and mild Government; since 
you have no public Grievances to complain of, nor 
any Subject of [grave| Contention but the Per 
fection or Imperfection of foreign Music* I turned 
from them to an old greyheaded one, who [ap 
peared more considerate He| was single on another 
Leaf, & talking to himself. 


been living a 


Being amus’d with 
his Soliloquy, I *have* put it down in writing in 
hopes it will likewise amuse her to whom I am 
So much indebted for the most pleasing of all 
Amusements, her *delicious* Company and her 
heavenly | Music] Harmony. 

“It was, says he, the Opinion of learned Phi 
“losophers of our Race, who lived and flourished 
“long before my time, that this vast World, the 
“Moulin Jolt, could not more than 
“18 Hours; and I think there was some Founda 
“tion for that Opinion, since by the apparent 
“Motion of the great Luminary that gives Life 
“to all Nature, and time has evi 
“dently declin’d considerably towards the Ocean 
“at the End of our Earth, it must then finish its 
“Course, be extinguish’d in the Waters that sur 
“round us, and the World in Cold and 
“Darkness, necessarily producing universal Death 
“and Destruction. I have lived of 
Age; being no less than 420 

How 
have seen 
My present Friends are 
“the Children and Grandchildren of the Friends 
And 
“TL must soon follow them; for by the Course of 
“Nature, tho’ still in Health, I cannot expect 
“to live above 7 or 8 Minutes lenger. What now 
“avails all Toil and Labour in amassing 
“Honey-Dew on this Leaf, which I cannot live 


itself subsist 


which in my 


leave 


seven these 


“Hours; a great 


“minutes of Time. very few of us con 


“tinue 


So long.—l Generations born, 


“flourish and expire. 


és e y — | 
of my Youth, who are now, alas, no more! 


my 
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Fic. 5. The original draft Courtesy of Cornell University Library. 
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744 
“to enjoy! What the political Struggles I have 
“been engag’d in for the Good of my Compatri- 
“otes, Inhabitants of this Bush, or my_ philo- 
“sophical Studies for the Benefit of our Race in 
“general! For in Politics what can Laws do 
“without |Morale| Morals.* our present Race 
“of Ephemeres will in a Course of Minutes, be- 
“come corrupt like older 
And 
“in Philosophy how small our Progress! Alas, 
“Art 1s long and Life ts short! 7 My Friends 
“would comfort me with the Idea of a Name they 
“Say I shall leave behind me; and they tell me | 
“have lived long enough, to Nature and to Glory ; * 
“But what will Fame be to an Ephemere who no 
And what will become of. all 
“History in the 18th Hour, when the World it- 
“self, even the whole Moulin Joli shall come to 
“its End, and be buried in universal Ruin ?—To 
“me, after all my eager Pursuits, no solid Pleasures 
“now remain, but the Reflection of a long Life 
“spent in meaning well, the sensible Conversation 


other and 
“Bushes, and consequently as wretched. 


those « of 


“longer exists? 


“of a few good Lady-Ephemeres, and now and 
“then a kind Smile and a Tune 


BRILLANTE. 


from the ever 


“amiable 


* Ouid leges sine morthus 
' Hippocrates 
+ ( wsar 


On the back of the last page Franklin wrote in 


a bold hand: 


SE Vins 


a title corresponding to his original intent, but 
later modified as we shall see. The text obviously 
was not an improvisation. Corrections, additions, 
A more 
detailed study of them and particularly an esti 
mate of the light they throw on Franklin’s phi- 
losophy of life are reserved for the conclusion. 
IXven as they merely concern the style they de- 
serve a few preliminary 


and suppressions are equally important. 


remarks. Writing at 
Passy and to a French lady, Franklin did not 
trouble to look for the exact English name of the 
little flies and in the text used “Ephemere,” al- 
though he corrected it as “Ephemera” in the title. 
The French form “compatriotes’” came naturally 
to him. He added to distinguish be- 
tween the language of the insects and the charm- 
ing language spoken by Madame Brillon. “To 
gether” expressed more vividly than “at a time” 


“inferior” 


GILBERT CHINARD 


|PROC. AMER. PHII 


soc. 


the confusion which 


makes it so difficult for a 
foreigner to follow a French conversation. *‘*De- 
licious’” was added as a compliment to the Lady, 
and for the same reason “Music” 
general, qualified as “Harmony.” In translating 
the words of Horace, he had at first used the 
word “Morale,” then changed it to ‘Morals’ 
closer to “As they were French 
Ephemeres would,” might have been construed 
as a direct criticism of the French. 


which was too 


“mortbus.” 


The meaning 
was clear, but it was better to leave unsaid such 
an undiplomatic statement. In a reverse way it 
was desirable to indicate unmistakingly that no 
criticism of the French government was implied 
in the accusation of levity directed at the French 
and the skillful diplomat turned the criticism into 
a compliment by writing the 
margin. 


addition in the 


b. MANUSCRIPT MARKED 39-b IN THE 


PHILOSOPICAL SOCIETY 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 


This is probably the first French translation 
It was done by someone very close to Franklin, if 
not by Franklin himself, although it is not in his 
hand. The translator draft before all 
the corrections were in. The French is not very 
idiomatic ; 


used the 


often it is even faulty. 
hesitated between “Moulin Joli” and ‘Moulin 
Joly.” “Progreés” is at first spelled correctly and 
later appears in an English guise as “Progress.” 


The translator 


“Ne” is omitted in “je distinguai que fort peu” 
and “faisant pas moins que.” i 
used indifferently. 
tirerai-je” is a real solecism. 


“Or” and “at” are 
“Retiraije’” instead of “re 

The words and sentences stricken out by Frank 
lin are translated. The 
later are omitted. 


and 
morale” 


words sentences 
which 
was the original version was written over as “sans 
meeurs.”” The translator was familiar with Ma 
srillon’s musical talent and knew that she 


added “Sans 


dame 
had composed several sonatas; he consequently 
translated ‘tune’ as “Sonate.” He inixed the 
Franklin did, “compatriotes”’ 
was thought to be feminine and so was “Art.” 


genders, as often 
Finally an amusing misspelling of ‘Hypocrates” 
conclusively demonstrates that the translator used 
the draft where the first “p’ may be easily mis- 
taken for “y” by 

same symbols *, 7, 


an inattentive reader, and the 
+ as in the draft are used in 
the notes. 

The manuscript is sufficiently important to war- 
rant publication in full. It is transcribed here 
with a facsimile of the first page (Fig. 6) in the 
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hope that some Franklinian scholar will be able “vecu sept heures. Longue Vie! 


faisant pas 
to identify the handwriting of the translator. “moins que 420 minut|es|. 


combien peu ont 
“vecu si longtems? J'ai vu des generations naitre, 

Passy Sept. 20 1778. “vivre et s’eteindre: mes amis actuels sont les 

Vous vous souvenez peut-etre ma chere amie “fils et les petits fils des amis de ma jeunesse, 
que dans les moments si courts que nous passames “helas! qui ne sont plus. Bientop je les suivrai, 
dernierement dans les delicieux jardins et l'agre- “car quoique jouissant de la Santé je ne puis, 
able compagnie de moulin Joli, Je me suis arreter “suivant L’ordre de la nature m’atendre a vivre 
un moment dans une de nos promenades et j'ai “plus de 7 ou 8 minutes. Quelle fruit retiraije de 
resté un peu derriere la compagnie. On nous “maintenant de toutes mes peines et mes fatigues 
avoit montré une infinité de squelettes d'une “a amasser un peu de miel sur cette feuille; puis 


espece de petits insectes, apellés Ephemeres, qu'on “que je ne peux vivre assez Longtems pour en 
nous dit naitre et mourir dans le méme Jour. “‘jouir; quelle fruit retiraije de ces disputes poli- 
J’appergus par hazard une compagnie vivante de “tiques dans lesquelles je me suis engagé pour 


ces insectes sur une feuille et qui paroissoient en- “le bien de mes compatriotes habitants de ce buis- 
gagés dans une conversation. J’entends comme “son; ou de mes études philosophiques auxquelles 
vous scavez toutes les langues des animaux in- “je me suis livré pour lutilité de notre race en 
ferieurs, et ma trop grande application a les ap- “general? car en politique Quesce que les Loia 
prendre est la meilleure excuse que je puisse don-  “‘sans marurs*: dans un certain nombre de min- 
ner du peu de progress que j'ai fait dans votre “utes mes compatriotes seront tout aussi cor 
charmant Language. J’ecoutai par curiosité les “rompues que les autres vieux buissons et par 
discours de ces petites creatures, mais comme “consequent, mechants. Quelle peu de progres 
c'étoient des Ephemeres francais et que dans “nous avons dans la Philosophie, L’art est etendue 
leurs vivacités nationales ils parloient trois ou “et la wie est courte.~ Mes amis veulent me 
quatre a la fois je distinguai que fort peu de leurs “consoler par Vidée d'un nom qui disent-ils, sub 
discours ; cependant je demélai par quelques mots “‘sistera apres moi, ils ajoutent que j'ai assez vecu 
detaches que j’attrapai ca et la qu‘ils etaient dans “pour la nature et pour la gloire.# mais quesce 
une dispute tres vive sur le merite de deux musi- “‘que la gloire pour un Ephemere qui dans peu 
ciens etrangers. Lun etait un cousin, l'autre un “‘n’existera plus; et que deviendra toute l'histoire 
Musketto; ils perdoient leurs tems ne songeant “dans 18 heures Lorsque le monde, et meme tout 
pas plus a la brieveté de leurs vies que s‘ils eussent “moulin Joly, sera fini et rentrera dans le neant 
eu un mois a vivre. Je me detournai d’eux pour “Pour moi apres toutes mes vives recherches, je 
‘aller trouver* un viellard qui avoit les cheveux “ne trouve pas maintenant de plus solides plaisirs, 
gris et qui paroissoit plus Raci—. il était sur un “que la reflection d'une vie passé dans l’intention 
autre feuille et se parloit a lui méme. amusé par “‘de faire du bien, et la conversation sensible de 
son petit monologue, Je l’ai mis par écrit dans “quelque bonne dame [Mesme]| ephemeres, qu'un 
l'esperance que cela pourroit aussi faire plaisir a “sourire gracieux et une Sonate de la toujours 
celle a qui je dois le plus agreable de touts les “aimable BRILLANTE. 


amusements, sa delicieuse compagnie et sa divine * quid Leges sine moribus 
+ Hypocrates. 
“C’etait (disoit-il) Vopinion de nos anciens et * Cesar. 


musique, 


“illustres philosoph[{es| que ce vaste monde de 

“moulin Joly ne pourroit pas subsister plus de ©: THE PASSY IMPRINT IN THE MASON COLLECTION 
“dix huit heures et je pense que leurs opinioris OF YALE UNIVESSITY 

“netaient pas sans fondement; p| | par le When William Carmichael, then Secretary to 
“mouvement apparent de ce grand Luminaire qui the American Legation at Madrid wrote to Ben- 
“donne la vie a toute la nature et qui depuis que jamin Franklin on May 22, 1780, asking him for a 
‘“}’existe a considerablement decliné vers l’ocean copy of the letter to Madame B.***, Franklin 
“a Vextremité de notre terre ou il doit finir sa complied with his wishes and in a long answer 
“course en s’éteignant dans les eaux qui nous en- gave full particulars about the conditions under 
“vironne, et il laissera la terre dans le froid et which the letter was written and circulated. We 
“dans les ténébres ce qui produira necessaire- shall discuss more fully Franklin’s official ac- 
“ment la ruine et la destruction universelle. J'ai count of this picturesque episode. Just now we 
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RANDOM NOTES ON 
are concerned only with a possible indication on 
the date of the printing of the letter. 
ing that the copy given to Madame 
communicated to a friend of the lady 
promise not to give another,” 


After stat- 
srillon was 
“under a 
Franklin added 
that many copies were obtained, and “it has be- 
come as public as such a thing can well be, that is 
not printed” (Smyth, 8: 100). If we take the 
word “printed” at its face value this would mean 
that by June 17, 1780, only manuscript copies 
of the letter were available. We may also inter- 
pret the term as meaning that the letter had not 
appeared in journal or gazette, and_ that 
Franklin had printed so few copies on his press 
that he preferred to send a manuscript text to his 
young friend. 


any 


In any case a translation of the letter was 


printed at the Passy press either by Franklin him- 
self or at least under his supervision and_ his 
approval. As far as we know the Mason copy is 
the only one that has survived 


here in facsimile (fig. 7). 


It will be found 


Comparison between the draft, the first 
translation, and the Passy imprint 

The 

1 


ies 


Avertissement du pre 
the the imprint probably 
means that the Bagatelle was intended for a com- 
paratively large public, since the translator found 
it necessary to define exactly the nature of the 
relationship Madame B*** and M. 
Franklin. The translator French and took 
particular care to write with precision and ele- 
gance. At times, he 


than precision. 


Traducteur which 


cer text in Passy 


between 


Was 


even wrote with more ele- 

The that the 
was sent “le lendemain” calls for a reserva- 
of the 
“vesterday,” 


gance 
letter 
tion, since Franklin, in 
to Moulin-Joli, did not 
“lately.” 


statement 


his visit 


but 


account 
write 


The translator followed the version of the cor 
rected draft, with its omissions, corrections and 
additions. He normalized the spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization, and introduced new para- 
graphing. 
headed 
blanes,”’ 


[ see no good reason why the “grey 
one” “un vieillard a cheveux 
when all the portraits of Franklin at that 
date represent him with grey and not white hair, 
but “‘cheveux 
than 


became 


blanes” looked more respectable 
The translator elaborated 
Harmony” which “Vhar 
monie celeste des sons qui naissent sous sa main”’ 
an allusion to the talent of Madame _ Brillon 


a clavecinist. He also interpreted in his own way 


“cheveux gris.” 


on “heavenly became 


as 


TWO “BAGATELLES” 747 


the modest statement, “meaning well” as “lin- 
tention d'etre utile,” which is in keeping with the 
supposed dominant, utilitarian preoccupations of 
Franklin. ‘Honey dew” which had stumped the 
first translator was rendered by the little used, 


technical term ‘“‘miellée.’ 


instead of 
is just a nuance; it is not certain 
Franklin would have approved of the change. Far 


“Ma gloire”’ 
“la Gloire” 


more serious was the new name given to one of 
the two musicians. When Franklin called them 
“one a Cousin, the other a Musketo,” he probably 
intended to signify that the difference between 
the two schools was practically negligible. 
“Cousin” is a good French word, and moustique 
admitted in the Dictionnaire de 


1762 was available and acceptable. 


Académie in 
The trans- 
lator, on the contrary, wished to imply that there 
was a considerable ditference between the high- 
pitched song( 7) of Culex and the 
monotonous buzzing of the bumblebee, namely 
between Piccini and Gluck. 


the common 


In doing so he in- 
jected his own interpretation into the conciliatory 
characterization of the original text which had 
been respected by the first translator. 

On the whole the translation was correct, even 
if it did not preserve the flavor of the original as 
well as the more faulty first translation. 


d. UNDATED 
\ MERIC 


MANUSCRIPT IN FRENCH IN THE 
LIBRARY 
FOLLOWING EXACTLY THE PRINTED COPY 

EXCEPT IN CAPITALIZATION 


MORI 


AN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
WHICH IS 


EXTENSIVE 


The main interest of this manuscript hes in an 
Franklin’s hand written across 
the last part of the fourth page: Les Ephemeres, 
while the title of the draft was The Ephemera. In 
the new title the emphasis is shifted from the 
grey-headed old man to the society of the un- 
fortunate flies. The story of an individual be 
comes the story of a race and even of mankind. 
Two minor variants may be noted: to glory trans- 
lated “pour ma gloire” in the printed copy reads 
here “pour la gloire’; aucun grief is under 


SCO red, 


endorsement in 


Of course there is a possibility that this 
is a final copy made previous to the imprint. 
any case it is an “authorized” copy. 


In 


¢. UNDATED 


39 a, IN 


MANUSCRIPT IN) FRENCII, MARKED 


rHE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHIICAT 


LIBRARY 


SOCIETY 


Unsatisfactory publication by J. G. Rosengarten, 
Proceedings 47: (106): 90, July, 1901; several 
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words were omitted and others misread. The 
capitalization is more extensive than in 39-b and 
in the printed text 


France in Paris (Franklin and his French Con- 
temporaries, New York, 1957, p. 167). In fact 
the Library of the American Philosophical Society 
obtained a microfilm of it some 


In other respects it repro- 
duces exactly the Passy imprint. ten years ago. 

Quite correctly, Professor Aldridge has noted the 
f MANUSCRIPT IN L’INSTITUT DE FRANCI title Lettre de M. Franklin a M° Brillon, which 
is new, and the fact that the name Brillon is 
spelled out at the end of the Bagatelle. Those 
are the only peculiarities I could observe In 
other respects, the manuscript follows the Passy 
imprint and the capitals are normalized. 


Perhaps this is the place to mention a manu- 
script copy that Professor Alfred O. Aldridge 
thought he had discovered in the papers of abbé 


le la Roche in the Bibliotheque de 


Institut de 


kerr A MapaweB.. 


cee — | Geobeepleane torial ion 
= lg gg can excufe que je puifle donner du peu de 
Muvsne B.. oft une Dame fort ai- ee ee 
: epi talent d:fiingué pour curiofité me fit écouter les propos 
la Mufique ; elle demeure i Paffy oi elie eft petites créatures ; mais la vivacite 
en fociété avec MM. Franklin. fis avoient leur nation les faifaat parler trois ou 
dans l'été de 1778 &é paffés enfemble une la fois , je ne pus tirer prefque rien 


au Moulin-Joly ou ce mime jcur volti- difcours. Je compris cependant par 
geout S la riviere un effaim de ces petites expreffions interrompues ie 
mouches que 


lon nomme Ephemeres , G que temps en temps , qu tls di avec 
le peuple appelle de la. Manne. N. Franklin leur fur le merite de deux Muficiens : 


examina avec attention ’ oe envoya le l'un un Covfin & autre un Bourdon. Ils 
foient leur temps dans ces débats , avec 
de fonger aufhi peu 4 la briéveré de la vie 
s'ils en avoient cté affuses pour un mois. 
reux peuple , me dis-je, vous vivez 
ment fous un gouvernement fage , équi 
& modere , puifqu’aucun grief public an’ 
vos plaintes, & vous n’avez de fujet 
contefation qur ts pedidiien ou Ii 
tion d'une mufique etrangere. 

Je les quittai pour me tourner vers un 
lard 4 cheveux blancs , qui feul fur une 
feuille fe parloit 4 lui-méme. Son 
m'amufa ; je lai écrit dans I’efj 
amufera de méme celle 4 qui je dois fe 
fenfible des plaifirs, celui ; 
focicte & de Il'harmonie célefte des fons 
naiflent fous fa main. 


« C'ctoit , difeit-il, opinion des 


‘oe 


Passy imprint in Mason Collection. Courtesy of Yale University Library. 
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Philofophes de notre race qui ont vécu & 
ficuri long-temps avant le prefent » 
que ag. monde (1) ae 
li-mime fubfifter plus de dix-huit heu- 
res ; & je penfe que cette opinion n‘éroit 
pas fans fondement , puifque par le mou- 
vement apparent du aah inaire qui 
donne la vie 4 toute la nature , & qui de 
mon temps a d'une maniere fenfible confi- 
dcrablement décliné vers loccan { a ) qui 
borne cette terre, il faut qu’it termine a 
cours 4 cette Epoque , setcigne dans les 
caux qui nous environanent , & livre le 
monde a des places & des ténebres qui ame- 
ncront nécefiairement une mort & une def- 
truction univerfelle. J'ai vécu fept heures 
dans ces dix-hait ; c’eft un age 5 ce 
n'cit pas moins de quatre cents vingt minu- 
tes ; combien peu entre nous parviennent 
aufh loin ? J’ar vu des gé ions naltre , 
Acurir & difparoitre. Mes amis préfens font 
zs enfans & les petits-enfans des amis de ma 
jcunefe, qui helas! ne font plus , & je dois 
biznest les fuivre; car par le cours ordi ir 

c: la nature je ne purs m’attendre , quoi- 
qu’ca bonne fanté, a vivre encore plus de 
tept 4 huit minutes : que me fervent a pre- 
fent tous mes travaux , toutes mes fatigues 
pour faire fur cette Feuille une provifion de 


miclice , que je ne puis vivre aflez pourcon- 
(1) Le Stoulin-Joly. (2) La riviere éc Seine.” - 


j. THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE HUNTINGTON 
LIBRARY 
interesting and 


The 
this manuscript is that it gives at the beginning 
an English translation of the “Avertissement du 
traducteur,”’ 
text. The letter itself, however, follows the cor 
rected draft 
“What can Laws do without 
“What can hours do... .” 


most puzzling feature of 


which denotes the use of a French 


with misreadings. 


Morals” 
The Latin quota- 


some strange 


becomes 


tion itself received an even worse treatment; the 
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fommer ? Que me fervent les debats pe 
tiques dans lefquels je me fuis engage 
Yavantage de mes compatniotes , hat 
» de ce buiffon ; ou mes recherches phile 
» pniques confacrées au bien de notre efper 
» en general? En Politique que peuvent 
» loix fans les meeurs (1)? Le cours des min 
» tes rendra la génération préfente des E 
» meres auffi corrompuc que celle des a 
» buiffons plus ancisns , & par confi 
» auffi malheurcux ; & en Philofophi 
» 
» 


4 Lerrre a MavawmeB.. 
» 


nos progrés font lents? Helas! l'art eft 
& la vie eft courte (a). Mes amis 
droient me confoler par Vidée d’un no: 
= difent que je laffcrai aprés moi. 
ifent que j’ai aliez vécu pour ma gioire 
pour la 7 mais que fert la renommé 
pour un mere qui n’exifte ? 
Phiftoire que dcvinnepeaie erent 
dix-huitieme heure Je monde lui-méme , 
Moulin-Joly cout entier , fera arrive 36 
fin pour n’étre plus qu’un amas den 
» Pour moi , aprés tant de recherches 
ves, il ne refte de bien rect que ta f 
tion d’avoir paflé ma vie dans } 
détre utile , la converfation aimalble di 
petit nombre de bonnes Dames Eghementll 
& de temps en temps Ic doux fourire 
— ues accords de la toujours : 
r 


Qe ». 
(1) Quid leges fine moribus! Hor. (2) Hig 


ontinued ) 


copyist: wrote “quid Legitis sine mors tus hor, 


which does not make any sense. As the manu 
script is in a beautiful hand there is no possibility 
One of the 


the Cousin 


of any mistake by the modern reader 
two musicians receives a new name; 
of the original text becomes a Gnat, which 1s 
close enough. 


does not follow any fixed rule. 


The capitalization is generous but 
The only guess | 
could venture to make is that it is the copy of a 
copy of the corrected draft, made by some English 
copyist completely unacquainted with Latin but 
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with a good knowledge of French as shown by 


the translation of the Avertissement. 


Since Franklin admitted himself that the E phe- 
mera was widely circulated, any number of manu- 


script copies may eventually turn up, everyone of 
them presenting some variants due to the inter- 
vention of the copyist. The only authoritative 
texts discovered so far are the Cornell draft, the 
French manuscript translation endorsed by 
Franklin as Les Ephemeres, and the Passy im- 
print 


2. THE PRINTED TEXTS 


The first printed version available to the public 
appeared in the Journal de Paris, N° 103: 414 
415, 12 avril 1786. It is entitled Lettre de M. 
FRANKLIN a Mme B**, traduite de I’ Anglais. 
It reproduces the Passy text. As Franklin was 
with the Journal during his 
stay in France, we may assume that the editor 
obtained a copy directly from him. 


closely connected 


The variants are few and not very important. 
“Ma Amie” seemed too familiar to the 
editor substituted the formal “*Madame’”’ ; 
“honey dew”’ is translated as “rosée douce.” The 
capitalization follows the stvle of the Journal. No 
quotation marks were used to set off the soliloquy 
of the Ephemera. 


chere 
who 


Italics were introduced by the 
editor for emphasis: Moulin-Joly, vivacité, na- 
tion, cousin, bourdon, musique étrangére and for 
the quotations, gue peuvent les loix sans les 
murs and l'art est long, & la vie est courte. 
The editor, without mentioning the name of 
Madame Brillon, wanted to that he was 
personally acquainted with the lady to whom the 
letter was addressed, and so the simple “tune” of 
the original, already 
cords” \ 


show 


changed to “quelques ac- 


in the Passy imprint, became 


accords du piano forte de Mme B**.” 


“quelques 


The first English version was published in The 
American Magazine, 183-184, October, 1790. It 
was entitled, Letter from dr. Franklin to a lady 
in’ France. the cor- 
rected draft, except for three variants and in the 
matter of capitalization. Instead of ‘all successive 
generations,” it 


It follows almost exactly 


reads “successive generations” ; 
that | 
caught,” it reads, “some broken expressions that 


| heard”: instead of “I 


instead of “some broken expressions 


turned from them to an 
old grey-headed one,” it reads, “I turned my head 


from them to 
inhabitants” 


In addition, ‘‘compatriotes 
is corrected to “compatriot inhabit- 


ants’; instead of the French “Ephemeres,” the 
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editor printed the correct English plural “ephem- 
ere,” and the “ever-amiable 
changed to “ever-amiable 


srillante” 
Brilliant.” Quotation 
marks were put at the beginning of the soliloquy 
and at the end of the letter. 
tion of paragraphs. 
was probably 


Was 


There is no indica- 
The editor who, in that case, 
Jenjamin Vaughan may have ob- 
tained a copy directly from Franklin. I should 
hesitate, however, to attribute the corrections in 
the text to the author. 

In Europe, the English version was printed for 
the first time in the Works of the late Doctor 
Benjamin Franklin in two volumes, London, 
printed for G. G. T. and S. Robinson, 1793. The 
preface included a letter from Dr. Price to “a 
gentleman in Philadelphia,” dated June 19, 1790, 
and giving an account of the tributes recently 
paid to the memory of Franklin. 

The simpie title of the American Magazine was 
elaborated upon and became more descriptive and 
interpretative: Conversation of a Company of 
Ephemere: with the Soliloquy of one advanced 
in Age. To Madame Brilliant.” 

The text follows very closely the American 
Magazine's except for a few orthographical modi- 
fications such as “‘florish’’ instead of “flourish.” 
The last paragraph was treated as an expression 
of the personal views of Franklin. It was printed 
without the quotation marks which in all the 
previous editions had been preserved to the end 
of the text. The result is that for the reader a 
distinction is thereby established between the 
grey-headed philosopher and Franklin himself, 
which perhaps was not desirable and in any case 
was not indicated by the author. 

The Renouard edition of the works of Franklin 
was published in Paris in 1795 in one volume, 
and reprinted in 1824 in two. The did 
with the “Avertissement du Traducteur” 
and attributed a new date to the letter, 
le— aout 1778." In the 1824 edition he preserved 
the same date: “Lettre a madame Brillon, écrite 
en francais par Franklin, a Passy, au mois d’aout 
1778." Renouard reproduced the version of the 
imprint with unimportant 
The most interesting feature of the edition is the 
exact reference the quotation from 
Horace, Od. 24, 5 and a more complete text for 
the quotation from Hippocrates: “Ars longa, vita 
brevis, tempus preceps,’ Hippoer. aph. I, 1. 

The Castéra edition is entitled, Vie de Benja- 
min Franklin écrite par lui-méme suivie de ses 
wuvres morales, politiques et littéraires, 


editor 
away 


““Passy 


Passy few changes. 


given for 


Paris, 
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An VI (1798). The letter is printed with a new 
title: “Conversation d’un essaim d’Ephémeres, et 
soliloque d’un vieillard. A Madame Brillant. De 
Passy, le 15 aout 1778.” This date indicates that 
the editor made Renouard, but consulted 
an English text. In the first paragraph he 
translated “walks” as “allée,” an obvious mistake. 
He restored the similarity between the two mu- 
sicians by translating ‘‘cousin” and ‘‘maringouin.”’ 


use of 


The last sentence also is a better rendering of 
the English than the other versions: “le tendre 
sourire et le doux chant de la toujours aimable 
srillant.” 

The William Temple Franklin edition of 1818 
of his grandfather’s Writings, vol. 3, reproduces 
the corrected draft or, which is more likely, the 
1793 edition, including the subtitle “An Emblem 
of Human Life.” = Franklin’s 
shocked by the colloquial 


grandson 
“says he” introducing 
the speech of the old Ephemera; “shewn”’ is also 
corrected as The exact date is not 
given, the full title being: “The Ephemera, An 
Emblem of Life (Written in 1778) To 
Madame Brillon, of Passy Finally he did away 
with the The edition adds 
nothing to the previous ones and certainly is less 
satisfactory. 


Was 


Showed.” 
Human 


Latin quotations. 


2 


3. PREDECESSORS AND SUCCESSORS 


In the account he gave of Moulin-Joli, in his 
letter written to William Carmichael on June 17, 


1780 (Smyth, 7: 98-100) Franklin indicated the 
source of the Lettre a@ Madame Brillon: “The 
thought was partly taken from [ 
some 


a little piece ot 
met with fifty 
years since in a newspaper, and which the sight 
of the Ephemera brought to 
Except for a_ slight 
Franklin's memory 
on. this point. 


unknown writer, which I 


my recollection.” 
error in the chronology, 
was extraordinarily accurate 
Sparks was the first, I believe, 
to identify the essay alluded to by Franklin. It 
appeared in number 306, “From December 4. to 
December 11. 1735,” of the Pennsylvania Gazette 
Franklin was the editor at the time. 
Following Sparks’s indication, several critics have 
wondered whether 


of which 


Kranklin himself 
have been the author of the essay. 


could not 
Since the dis- 
©. Aldridge that it was 
reprinted from an English magazine, The Free- 
thinker, April 24, 1719, all speculations about 
Franklin’s possible authorship have become point- 


covery by Professor A. 


less. 


As Sparks has given only part of the text of 
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the Pennsylvania Gazette, leaving out the descrip- 
tion of the Ephemerz, the following complete re- 
production may offer some interest. Contrary to 
Sparks’s statement, the essay is not entitled “On 
Human Vanity.” It has no title and is presented 
as a letter to the editor. 


SIR, 
Meeting with the following little curious Piece 
the other Day, I send it to you to re-publish, as it is 
now in very Hands. something so 
elegant in the Imagination, convey’d in so delicate 
a Stile, and accompany’d with a Moral so just and 
elevated, that it must yield great Pleasure and In 
struction to every Mind of real Taste and Virtue. 
CICERO, in the First of his Tusculan Questions, 
finely exposes the vain Judgment we are apt to form 
of the Duration of Human Life, compared to Eter 
nity. In illustrating this Argument, he quotes a 
Passage of the Natural History from Aristotle, con- 
cerning a Species of Insects on the Banks of the 
River Hypanis, that never outlive the Day in which 
they are born. 
To pursue 
Let us 


few There is 


the 
suppose 


Phought of this elegant Writer; 
the most robust of these 
Hypanians (so famed in History) was ii a manner 
Coeval with Time itself; that he began to exist at 
the Break of Day; and that, from the uncommon 
Strength of his Constitution, he has been able to 
shew himself active in Life through the numberless 
Minutes of Ten or 


one ot 


lwelve Hours. Through so long 


a Series of Seconds, he must have acquired vast 
Wisdom in his Way, from Observation and Experi 
ence. He looks upon his Fellow-Creatures, who died 
about Noon, to be happily delivered from the many 
Inconveniencies of Old Age; 


Grandson a 


and can perhaps re 
surprizing Tradition 
of Actions before any Records of their Nation were 
extant. The young may be advanced 
one Hour in Life, approach his Person with Respect, 
and listen to his improving Discourse. 
he says will 
Generation. 
the 
Dawn of 


count to his Great 


Swarm, who 
Every Thing 
this short-lived 
Day will be es 
Duration of Time; and the first 
Light will in their Chronology be stiled 
the Great dkra of their Creation. 

Let us this venerable Insect this 
Nestor ot Hypanis, should a little before his Death, 
and about Sun-set, send for all his Descendants, his 
Friends and his the 
may have to impart his Last Thoughts to them, and 
to admonish them with his departing Breath. They 
meet perhaps under the spacious Shelter of a Mush 
room; and the dying Sage addresses himself to them 
after the 


“Friends 


seem wonderful to 
The Compass of a 


teemed whole 


now suppose 


Acquaintance, out of Desire he 


follow ing Manner. 


and Fellow-Citizens; 1 the 


“longest Life must have an End; The Period of mine 


perceive 
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Hand: 


Great 


‘is now at Neither do I repine at my Fate, 


“since my Age is become a 


New to me 


surden to me; 
under the Sun. 
have seen in my 
“Country, the manifold private Misfortunes to which 
“we are all liable, and the fatal Diseases incident to 
“our Race, have abundantly taught me this Lesson, 
“that no Happiness can be secure or lasting, 
“IS placed in 


“and there is nothing 


“The Changes and Revolutions ! 


which 
Things, that are out of our 
“Great is the Uncertainty of Life.” a 
“of Infants has perished in a 
“Blast: Shoals of our straggling 
“swept into the Waves by 
“What 
“Sudden 
“Proot 


Pe wer. 
Brood 
keen 


been 


whole 
Moment by a 
Youth 
an unexpected 
suffered from a 
Holds are not 
And even a dark 


have 
Breeze: 
wasteful Deluges have we 


Shower? Our strongest 
Storm of Hail: 
“Cloud damps the stoutest Heart 

“IT have First Ages, and conversed 
“with larger Size and stronger Make, 
“and (1 must add) of greater Vertue, than Any can 
“boast of in the present 


against a 


lived in the 
Insects of a 


Generation. I must con 
farther Credit to my latest 
“Words, when I assure you, that yonder Sun, which 
Iestward beyond the Water, and 
“seems noc to be far distant from the Earth, in my 
“Remembrance stood in the Middle of the Sky, and 

The World 
Ages, and the 
Phink it not Doatage in me, if 
Glorious 


“jure you to give yet 


“now appears 


“shot his Beams directly down upon us. 
“was much more enlightened in those 

“Air much warmer. 
“T affirm, That Being 
“first Setting-out in the East; and I began my Race 
“of Life near the Time, when he began his Immense 
“Career. He has for several 


moves. I saw his 


Ages advanced along 
“the Sky with vast Heat, and unparalleled 
“ness; but 


sright 
now by his Declension, and a_ sensible 
(more especially of Late) in his Vigour, | 
that all Nature must fail in a little Time, 
“and that the Creation lie buried in 
“in less than Minutes. 
“Alas, my How did | flatter my 
“self with the Hopes of abiding here for ever! How 
“magnificent are the Cells, hollowed out 


What Confidence did I repose in the 


“Decay 
“troresee, 


will Darkness, 


a Century ol 


Friends ! once 


which I 
“for my self! 
“Firmness and Spring of my 


“Strength of my Pinions! 


Joints, and in the 
But I have lived enough 
“to Nature, and even to Glory: Neither will any of 
“you, whom I leave behind, have equal Satisfaction 
“in Life in the dark, declining 
“already began.” 

THUS far this Writer; too 
agreeable, we may hope, to remain always conceal'd. 
The fine Allusion to the Character of JULIUS 
CAESAR, whose Words he has put into the Mouth 
of this illustrious Son of Hypanis, is perfectly just 
and beautiful, and aptly Moral of 
this inimitable Piece, the which would 
have been quite perverted, had a virtuous Character, 
a CATO or a CICERO, 


Age, which | see 1s 


agreeable unknow n 


points out the 
Design of 
choice of to 


been made 
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have been turned into Ridicule. Had this Life of a 
Day been represented as employed in the exercise of 
Virtue, it would have had equal Dignity with a Life 
of any limited Duration; and according to the 
exalted ,Sentiments of TULLY, would have been 
preferable to Immortality, filled with all Pleasures of 
Sense, if void of those of a higher Kind: But as the 
Views of this Insect were confined 
within the narrow Circle of his Existence, as he only 
boasts of the magnificent Cells he had built, and the 
Length of Happiness he 
proper Emblem of all 


vain-glorious 


had enjoyed, he is the 
such Insects of the Human 
Race, whose Ambition does not extend beyond the 
like narrow Limits; and notwithstanding the Splendor 
they appear in at present, they will no more deserve 
the Regard of Posterity than the Butterflies of the 
last Spring. In vain has History been taken up in 
describing the numerous Swarms of this mischievous 
Species which has infected the Earth in the suc 
Ages: Nor is it worth the Enquiry of vir 
tuosoes, whether the Rhine or the Adige may not 
perhaps swarm with them at present, as 
the Banks of Hypanis; or whether 
Rivulet, the Thames may not shew 


cessive 


much as 
that Silver 
a spacious Mole 
Hill, covered with Inhabitants of the like Dignity 
and Importance. The busy Race of Beings, attach d 
to these fleeting Enjoyments, are indeed all of them 
engaged in the Pursuit of And it is 
owing to imperfect that they 
Pursuit. The present 
to bound their Views; 
and the more distant Scenes of Happiness that~ will 
open to their Sight, when what they now propose 
shall be attained, do not yet strike their Imagination. 
It is great Stupidity (or Thoughtlessness) not to 
perceive, that the Happiness of Rational Nature is 
inseparably connected with Immortality. 
nly endued with 


Happiness . 
Notions of it, 
their 


their 
stop so far short in 


Prospect of Pleasure seems 


Creatures 
Sense, may, in a low Sense, be 
reputed happy sO long as their Sensations are pleas 
ing: and if these Sensations are 
their 
Measure of Happiness is compleat. 
endued with Thought and Reflection, cannot 
be made happy by any limited Term of Happiness, 
how great Duration may be. The more 
exquisite and more valuable their Enjoyments are, 
the more painful must be the Thought that they are 
to have an End; 


pleasing com 
their 


But such Beings 


mensurate to the Time. of Existence, 
as are 


soever its 


and this Pain of Expectation must 


be continually encreasing, the nearer that End ap 
proaches. 


And if these Beings are themselves im 
mortal, and yet insecure of the Continuance of thei 
Happiness, the Case is far worse; since an eternal 
Void ot Delight, if not to say a State of Misery, must 
succeed. It would here bé of no Moment, whether 
the Time of their Happiness were measured by Days 
or Hours, by Months or Years or by 
the most inconceivable Length. 


Periods of 
These swiftly flow- 
ing Streams bear no Proportion to that Ocean of 
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Infinity, where they finish their Course: The longest 
Duration of Finite Happiness avails nothing 
it is past; nor can the Memory of it have any 
Effect, than to renew a 
Pleasures never to return. 


when 
other 
perpetual pining after 
And since Virtue is the 
only Pledge and Security of a happy Immortality, 
the Folly of to any Temporal Ad- 
vantages, important soever they may appear, 
must be infinitely great, and cannot but leave behind 
it an eternal Regret, 

I am, SIR, 


sacrificing it 
how 


Yours, &c. 


No detailed comparison is needed to make one 
realize the immense superiority of the Letter to 
Madame B**, Franklin was more than fair in 
acknowledging his debt to his obscure predecessor. 

The first part of the story is a dilution of 
Cicero’s comments on the quotation from Aristotle, 
taken from Tusculan Questions, I, c. 39 and reads 
in Latin: Apud Hypanim fluvium, qui ab Europa 
parte in Pontum influit, Aristoteles ait bestiolas 
quasdam hasci, que unum diem vivant. 

The old Hypanis is the sage old man encoun 
tered in countless travel relations and moralizing 
tales; nevertheless he is the prototype of the old 
Ephemera. The spacious shelter of a mushroom 
became a leaf in the Letter to Madame B**, This 
would be more than sufficient evidence for some 
modern literary critics to prove conclusively that 
Franklin never visited Moulin-Joli and never saw 
an Ephemera. There is no doubt however that he 
related a personal experience. The astonishing 
part of the story is that he remembered so well 


after so many years the undistinguished essay of 
an unknown writer and particularly that the word 


is 


attributed to Caesar remained deeply engraved in 


his memory. “I have lived enough to Nature and 
even to Glory,” obviously is a translation from 
the Latin and it does not sound like a very good 
translation. The old editors of Franklin's letter 
and Franklin himself gave no other reference than 
“Cesar,” while they provided the exact data for 
the other quotations. If they looked for these 
words in editions of Cwsar and different lives of 
Cesar their efforts were unrewarded. They will 
be found in Cicero’s plea Pro Marcello, 25, as a 
thought that Cesar was reported to have ex- 
pressed: /tague illam tuam, preclarissimam et 
sapientissimam vocem invitus audivi: Satis dint vel 
nature vixi vel glorie. Professor T. R. S. Brough- 
ton all the thanks of the Franklinian 
scholars for solving the riddle and tracing the 
quotation to its source. As it is, neither the un- 
known writer nor Franklin reproduced completely 


deserves 
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Cicero’s argument and his answer that Cesar 
might feel that he had done enough for nature and 
glory, but comparatively little yet for his country : 
Satis, si ita vis, nature fortasse; addo etiam, si 
placet glorie; at quod maximum est, patri@ certe 
parum, 

We expect to show later on how Franklin drew 
from the example of the Ephemerz a conclusion 
very different from the lesson told by the old 
Hypanian. We may wonder whether he 
did not supplement his remembrance of the un- 
known writer with some more recent information 
and memories. 


now 


He was an omnivorous reader and_ probably 
was acquainted with the great work of Swam- 
merdam, the famous Biblia Nature, Sive historia 
Insectorum. An edition in both Latin and Eng- 
lish was published in Leyden in 1737. It con- 
tained among other sections the Wonderful His- 
tory of the Ephemerus, Stupenda Ephemeri His- 
torta. Although the translator claimed he had 
eliminated many admonitions which did not prop- 
erly belong to the design of natural history, he 
reproduced in its entirety a lengthy comparison 
with human life in which the main [ 
Franklin’s Letter is already developed: 


theme of 


\s the Ephemerus abounds with useful 


and moral precepts, so it affords sufficient matter for 
various speculations. 
| 


lessons 


It is engendered, grows to its 
igness, and then generates, lays eggs, casts its sperm, 
This 


and 


grows old, and dies in the space of five hours. 
short time comprehends the 
evening of its life (p. 117). 


morning, noon 


So pitiful was the life of the miserable insects 
that the Dutch naturalist despaired of doing justice 
to the subject: 


Who has 
with the art of 
with a due 


so great a venus, or is so conversant 


writing, as to be able to describe, 
sense, the trouble, and misfortunes this 
subject to, during the short continuance 
life. For my part, I confess | am by no 
able to execute this task. Nor do I know 
whether nature ever produced a more innocent and 
simple little notwithstanding, 
destined to undergo so many miseries and horrible 
dangers (p. 117). 


creature 1s 
of its flying 
means 


creature, which = is 


There is no 


ever looked at 


certain indication that Franklin 
the Historia Insectorum; all we 
can say is that it was available in Philadelphia 
and that he would have enjoyed and perhaps re 
membered it. 

We can be 


more positive about Franklin’s 
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Vignette from Réaumur, VW émotres pour servir a histoire des insectes, No. 6, 


knowledge of the work of Reéaumur on Les 
Ephémeres. He owned a copy of the volume of 
the Histoire de l Académie Royale des Sciences 


in which was published in 1745 the “Traité des 


Mouches qu’on appelle Ephémeéres,” 


and be 
queathed it to the American Philosophical Society 
A\musingly enough the Mémoire 


( fig Ss) 


was embel 


lished with a 


vignette which 
anticipate Franklin's visit to Moulin-Joli. 


testifies to the extraordinary 


seems to 
It also 
natural 
people and indicates 


vogue of 
history among the society 
that the flight of the Ephéméres was an occasion 
for regular visits to the country. 

The description of the vignette written by the 
of the 


Secretary \cadémie is worth quoting : 


Le sujet de la Vignette est pris dans le douzicme 
Mémoire. Elle 


coule le long dun esealier sur lequel se sont rendues 


représente un bras de riviere qui 
des personnes de l'un et l'autre sexe, pour voir tombe 
pendant une nuit lueur de 
flambeaux, une pluie d’éphémeres. Les 


la partie de 


obscure, a la plusieurs 


marches & 
la riviere qui en est proche, sont con 
vertes de ces mouches. L’air en est aussi rempli qu'il 


lest certains jours d/hiver de 


gyros flocons de neige. 


Réeaumur, also an excellent 


writer, was pri- 
marily an observer and seldom indulged in philo- 
sophical considerations. In this particular case he 
limited himself to a sober parallel, dealing with 
the measure of time, between the Ephémeéres and 


the human race: 
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Des mouches de plusieurs especes différentes doi 
vent mourir, & meurent le jour meme ou elles sont 
elles sont 
leur a donné le nom d’Ephéméres, qui n’exprime pas 


nées, le jour ot devenue; mouches. On 


encore assés la courte durce qui a été prescrite a la 
vie de quelques-unes; il y en a qui ne doivent pas 
voir luire le soleil, qui ne naissent en Eté qu’aprés 
qu il est couche, & qui périssent avant qu’il se léve. 
Dans quelques espéces méme, celles qui étant nées 
apres le coucher du soleil, ne meurent que vers son 


lever, ont joui d’une vie 


aussi longue par rapport a 


celle du plus grand nombre de 


mouches cde leur 


espece, que l'a été la vie des premiers hommes, par 
rapport a celle des hommes qui sont venus depuis le 
déluge : la plupart des éphéemeéres dont nous parlons, 


vivent a peine une heure, ou une demi-heure (p. 457). 


A few pages later, however, Réeaumur did not 
resist the temptation to moralize and in some 
respects he anticipated Franklin: 


Si histoire des éphemeéres eut été mieux conniie 
de ceux a qui nous devons des legons de morale, ils 
n’eussent pas manqué de proposer la vie de ces in 
sectes comme une image de celle des hommes, dont 
les plus heureux apres avoir été tourmentés pendant 
une suite d’'années par des projets inspirés par 
l'amour de la gloire, ou par celui des richesses, ne 
les voyent pas plutot remplis, quils se trouvent ar 
tout 
tout ce qui les environne est pour eux un pur néant 


(p. 160). 


rives a un terme ou leur devient inutile, ou 
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This was more than a mere wish, it was almost 
a prediction that Franklin was going to fulfill 
almost thirty years later. 


He was also the expert 
writer whose ‘ 


‘penetrating genius” was needed to 
do justice to the theme sketched out by old Swam- 
merdam. 

To trace the possible influence of Franklin’s 
letter would be a well nigh impossible under- 
taking. It would require elaborate research and 
a long monograph. The fate of the Ephemerz 
became a favorite subject of the poets and writers 
during the romantic period. How much of the 
vogue was due to the old grey-headed insect we 
shall not attempt to evaluate. We shall mention 
only one unexpected possibility chiefly because it 
was discussed in a recent article. 

It was published in the French Review N° 4: 
366, 367, February, 1959, by Professor Jules 
and is entitled “Stendhal, 
une meditation de Julien Sorel.” It deals with a 
well-known chapter of Le Rouge et le Noir. The 
hero in his death cell meditates on human destiny 
and the relativity of 


Alciatore, Grimm et 


time and eternity when 
measured by different species in terms of their 
own life: 


Ainsi la mort, la vie, léternité, choses fort simples 
pour qui aurait des organes assez vastes pour Ic 
Une 


matin 


con 


cevolr., mouche neuf 


nait a 
dete pour 


mourir a cing heures du soir; comment comprendrait- 


ephemere 


heures du dans les grands jours 


elle le mot nuit? Donnez-lui cing heures d’existence 
le plus, elle voit et comprend ce 


nuit (Vol. II, c. 44). 


( que c’est que la 


As a possible source the author of the study 
quotes an article in Grimm’s Correspondance lit- 
téraire for July, 1764. True enough, Grimm deals 
with the same subject, but gives an entirely dif- 
ferent illustration—the roses which live only for 
a day—and makes no mention of the unfortunate 
insects. As in the matter of literary sources the 
greatest caution must be exercised, we shall re 


frain from drawing any conclusion in a case when 


the idea and even the example had become public 


property. We should like to suggest, 


uge 
that the influence of Franklin and Franklin’s writ 
ings did not stop at the end of the eighteenth 
century and was not limited to the prosaic pre- 
Poor Richard's Further in- 


vestigation extending through the nineteenth cen 


however, 
cepts of d {limanac. 


tury may lead to the discovery of unsuspected 
repercussions of his philosophical thinking. 


TWO “BAGATELLES' 


CONCLUSION 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THI 


All critics and historians of Franklin have 
agreed that The Ephemera is a work of art and 
a literary masterpiece. 


EPHEMERA 


Despite its apparent sim- 
plicity, it was much more than a divertissement 
and its inclusion among the Bagatelles should 
not deceive the reader although many of the allu- 
sions and implications may not be readily per- 
ceived, 

The 


Moulin-Joli at that time was a sort of show place. 


In a sense it was an occasional piece. 


The little island was the property of an extraor- 
dinary character, the financier Claude Henri 
Watelet, whose wealth was surpassed only by his 
vanity. He had been elected to the French Acad 
emy in 1763 after writing an essay on L’Art de 
peindre extravagantly praised by Buffon who re 
ceived him: “Vous avez essayé de faire pour la 
peinture ce qu’Horace a fait pour la poésie, un 
monument plus durable que le bronze, proclaiunaed 
the great naturalist who seemed to have lost all 
sense of proportion on that particular day. From 
1763 to 1769 he insisted on reading at the annual 
meeting of the Académie a new canto of his trans- 
lation of When he bought 
the Moulin-Joh, which he soon presented to his 


Tasso’s great epic 


mistress, the wife of a Paris magistrate, he trans 
formed it into a most elaborate and complicated 
English garden. By 1780 his fortune began to 
decline, following a law suit initiated by one of his 
former He 1786 and _ his 
mistress, Madame Lecomte, at once sold the gar- 
den to duc d’Aiguillon. Watelet had 
in becoming a member of more academies than 
Voltaire himself, including the Société Royale de 
Médecine where he may have met Franklin. His 
funeral notice in the A/émoires secrets de la Ré- 
publique des lettres was short and to the point: 


secretaries died in 


succeeded 


i] avait le gout des lettres, des arts avec celui de 
argent il n’était qu'un mediocre amateur 
en quelque genre que ce fut” (15 janvier, 1786). 
To analyze adequately and detine the sentiments 
which | Madame 


united Brillon in 
intimate friendship should not be 


the 
The integral publication 


Franklin and 


done on 
basis of one document. 
of the letters them will 
soon, we hope, throw some light on an episode of 
Franklin’s life which has been the subject of 
many misinterpretations. Let us recall, however, 
that, if on love in the 


eighteenth century, we are apt to project our con 


which passed between 


we have many studies 





/ 


cepts of romantic or, even worse, of modern love 


against an eighteenth-century background, thus 
forgetting that at that time “amitie’” was a much 
stronger sentiment than “amour.” For our pres- 
ent purpose we shall be satisfied with the delicate 
delineation of Madame Brillon in the letter to 
Carmichael already quoted : 

lhe person to whom it Madame 
a lady of most respectable character and 
pleasing conversation; mistress of an amiable family 
in this neighbourhood, with which I spend an evening 
twice in every week. 


was addressed is 
Srillon, 


She has, among other elegant 
accomplishments, that of an excellent musician; and 
with her daughters, who sing prettily, and some 
friends who play, she kindly entertains me and my 
grandson with little cup of tea, and a 
game of chess. I call this my Opera, for I rarely go 


to the Opera at Paris (Smyth, 8: 100). 


concerts, a 


The letter that Franklin addressed to her, after 
a visit to the enchanted gardens of M. Watelet, 
may seem a nicely treated commonplace embel- 
lished with a few compliments to the lady, in the 
manner of Fontenelle’s Entreticns sur la Pluralité 
des Mondes habités. In fact it is teeming with 
the most controversial issues of the day. This, on 
the part of Franklin, cannot be ascribed to the 
blissful ignorance of a newly arrived foreigner. 
He met at Madame Brillon’s and in Madame Hel 
véetius’ salon “the ingenious, learned and very 
polite persons” who accompanied him to Moulin- 
Joli, and he was acquainted with the greatest 
minds of the time. 

When Franklin selected as an emblem of human 
society a society of little flies, he must have been 
aware that Buffon had derided these microscopic 
studies and detailed descriptions of vile insects. 
He must have heard also of the violent quarrels 
between Buffon and his colleague. Réaumur had 
been dead for twenty years, but the controversy 
was going on and at any rate must have been re- 


called by a member of Madame Brillon’s party. 


In his way he contributed to restore dignity to the 
study of “inferior species.” 

In describing the death of the sun and the end 
of the world he ventured on a much more danger- 
ous ground. 


It was not in any sense a new subject. All the 
philosophical discussions and controversies which 
had raged for almost a century about the creation 
of the Universe had necessarily led to the con- 
sideration of the end of the world. It would be 
an exaggeration to believe that our predecessors 
experienced the same “‘angoisse cosmique” as our 
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contemporaries, but the scientific materialism of 
the philosophes tempered considerably the so 
called optimism of the eighteenth century. The 
interest of the public had already been aroused 
by Fontenelle as early as the last vears of the sev- 
enteenth century. It had been kept up by the 
several editions and reprints of La Pluralité des 
Mondes habités. With the publication of Buffon’s 
Théorie de la Terre in 1749, it became the ques- 
tion of the day. Quite prudently the author had 
reserved the discussion for a Supplément called 
“Partie hypothétique,” but the title of the first 
memoir “Recherches sur le refroidissement de la 
Terre et Planétes” was significant enough. 
Forgetting all caution and impelled by a mathe- 
matical enthusiasm based upon badly conducted 
experiments, Buffon had calculated that the Earth 
which was originally part of the Sun was about 
(sic) 100,696 years old; that, “taking everything 
into consideration,” 74,047 years had 
brought down the temperature to the point where 
“animated matter” could appear. 


des 


“environ” 


He then pre- 
dicted that through the same process our world 
would come to an end and that the Sun itself 
would probably become extinguished, “Le Soleil 
s‘éteindra probablement faute de 
bustible.”’ 


matiére com- 

This was only one of the statements formally 
condemned by the theologians of the Sorbonne. 
The scandal was such that Buffon, fearing if not 
for his life at least for his official position, decided 
to recant and published an apology in which he 
reaffirmed his respect for the teachings of the 
Church. But nothing was forgotten. 

Twenty years later Buffon was seeing through 
the press his long awaited Epoques de la Nature 
which he had outlined in a Discourse before the 
Académie de Dijon, in 1773. The work bears 
the publication date of 1779, but was already writ- 
ten two years earlier as indicated in a note to the 
Sixth Epoch, “Comme j’avais déji livré a lim- 
pression toutes les feuilles précéedentes de ce vol 
ume, j'ai recu de M. le comte Schouvaloff 
en date du 27 octobre 1777 un excellent mémoire.” 
It is more than likely that the printing was fin- 
ished a year later. 

In the Sixth Epoch, computing the gradual 
cooling of the Earth with an extraordinary array 
of mathematical formulas, Buffon advanced the 
theory that the polar ice would ultimately extend 
to the Equator, and that all life would disappear 
from the planet. His chronology differed from 
the figures given in the Théorie de la Terre, but 
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was equally unorthodox. 


Supposing that ninety- 
three thousand years had elapsed since the tem- 


perature of the Earth was low enough to permit 
the development of living matter, “la matiére 
vivante,”’ he concluded that it would take ninety- 
nine thousand years to annihilate it. 

Now, it is well known that Buffon held Frank- 
lin in high esteem and kept him informed of the 
progress of his great work. In a letter to Ben- 
jamin Rush dated July 25, 1774, Franklin in- 
formed the Secretary of the American Philosoph 
ical Society that he was forwarding to the Society 
a magnificent present from Buffon: “His natural 
History of Birds as far as published, the first and 
the second volume in sheets.” It is quite possible 
and even likely that at the date he visited Moulin- 
Joli he had heard of Buffon’s new calculations. 
If he did we may be certain that he did not accept 
them without a that the very 
precise chronology of the grey-headed Ephemera 


smile. In case 
may have been meant as a gentle and discreet 
warning not to take too seriously the 
computations of the French naturalist. 


fanciful 
It has often been remarked that Franklin was 
too concerned with observations and experiments 
to indulge in theories and wild speculations. Yet 
a loose to imagination” and 
semi-jocular way his theory of the 
the earth. In writing ebout it to 
abbé Soulavie, September 22, 1783, he 


once at least he gave — 
proposed ina 
formation of 
Was very 
apologetic : 


I approve much more your method of philosophizing, 
which proceeds upon actual observation, makes a col- 
lection of facts, and concludes no farther than those 
facts will warrant. In my present circumstances that 
mode of studying the nature of this globe is not in 
my power, and therefore | have permitted myself to 
wander a little in the wilds of fancy (Smyth, 8: 597). 
Still he thought well enough of the vagaries of his 
imagination, and particularly of his theory on the 
magnetism of the Earth to read the letter at the 
November meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society in 1788, 

With this reservation, the old Ephemera seemed 
willing to agree with Buffon on some limit to the 
duration of our Universe. He was thus lending 
his moral support to a great friend at a time when 
the scientific and mundane circles in Paris, and 
Buffon himself, expected and feared a renewal of 
the attacks by the the ogians. 

No less controversial was the subject of the 


comparative merits of German and Italian music. 


NOTES ON TWO “BAGATELLES” 


In 1778, the quarrel started several years earlier 
had reached a paroxysm. Antagonism and_al- 
most hatred had separated families and brought 
about a schism among the friends of Madame Hel- 
vétius. Franklin always refused to take sides and 
to admit any prefer ice although Madame Brillon 
who had been a pupil and great admirer of Scho- 
bert, credited with the introduction of Back in 
France, was probably leaning on the side of the 
Gluckists. Clearly Franklin was of the option 
that there was no German and no Italian music, 
only good tunes and music he liked. On occa- 
sion, he tried to put in a conciliatory word. The 
difference between the musicians was in 
finitesimal and the quarrel between the two camps 
had really no object. 


two 


But the way of a conciliator is thickset with un 
suspected traps. After entrusting a friend with 
his original text, Franklin realized that he might 
be accused of endorsing the too often accepted 
judgment that the French as a people are frivo- 
lous, fond of amusements and incapable of dis- 
cussing serious questions. Nobody can be sure 
that in of his heart Franklin did not 
entertain such an opinion, but the envoy from a 
country for the support of France could 
not afford to be accused of misjudging the people 


the secret 
eager 
he wished to win to his cause. He consequently 
undertook to correct the unfortunate passage be 
fore giving it to the printer, by adding a sentence 
in which, without taking back an,thing he had 
already written, he presented the original criticism 
as a tribute to the wisdom and efficiency of the 
French government. 

Having thus disposed of the questions of the 
Franklin identified himself with the Old 
Ephemera and spoke in his own name. If this 
short tale were divided into chapters the soliloquy 
of the grey-headed fly might be entitled “In retro 
spect” 


day, 


and better still, if it were permitted to 
anticipate, one would suggest the title of Clemen 
ceau’s memoirs, “Au soir de la pensée.” 

A co-author and signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, first envoy of the United States to 


sponsor of 
a foreign government, negotiator and signer of 
the Treaty of 1778, Franklin could neither expect 
nor desire any new honor or any new mission. 
He was too clear-sighted, he had too much ex 
perience of men to preserve many illusions. With 
that institutions 
bound to degenerate and that even the best 


Montesquieu, he believed are 


gov- 


ernment is subject to organic obsolescence and 
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deterioration. The new republic would not escape 


this fatal law of nature. His fellow citizens would 
forego the simple virtues which were the privilege 
of agricultural and incompletely developed coun- 
tries, to become as corrupt, that is to say as 
wretched, as the societies of the old world. 

At this point in his meditation, under the in 
fluence of the theories on the death of the Earth, 
Franklin unexpectedly becomcs the exponent of 
that cosmic anxiety which was to pervade the 
nineteenth century. It was not, I believe, a very 
common sentiment at that time and unless I am 
badly informed Franklin) was 


one of the very 


first to voice it 

The common theme of the philosophers, moral 
ists, poets, and theologians had long been to con 
trast the transitory and ephemeral condition of 
man with the permanency and the eternity of the 
Universe. Montaigne had summed up the es 
that traditional wisdom in his 
“Que philosopher 
mourir.” As the unknown 
membered by 


sence of famous 


chapter, cest apprendre a 
writer who was re 
Franklin at the Moulin-Joli, he 
quoted from Aristotle: ‘Aristote dit qu il ya des 
petites bestes sur la riviere Hypanis, qui ne vivent 
huit heures du 
matin, elle meurt en sa jeunesse; celle qui meurt 


qu'un jour: celle qui meurt a 


a cing heures du soir, meurt en sa décrépitude”’ 
(Essais, Liv. I, ch. 19). But Montaigne finds a 
sort of compensation if not consolation in reflect 
ing that life will go on, that the sun, the stars, 
the moon which our ancestors have contemplated, 
will be enjoyed by our descendants : 


Un jour est égal 
soleil, ny 


a toujours. il n’y 
nuict. 


y a point d’autre 
Ce soleil, Cette lune, ces 
cette disposition, c'est celle mesme que nos 
ayeuls ont jouy, et qui 


d’autre 
estoiles, 


entretiendra nos arriere 
nepveux. 
Non alium 


Adspicient 


widere patres, alinmve nepotes 


Between this statement and the conclusion of 


the old Ephemera there is an abyss, the “abyss” 


which haunts the imagination of our contempo 


raries: “The World itself shall come to its End, 
and be buried in universal Ruin,” or 
ful words of the first 


neant.”’ 


. in the force 
translator, “retournera au 

This was the terrifying and awe-inspiring con 
clusion reached by many of the French philosophes 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. Man 
could no longer stand impavid on the ruins of 
the Universe; the Universe itself 
tegrate and return to atoms. It was not a new 


would disin- 
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idea, but for a long time it had been considered as 
a pure speculation of pessimistic philosophers. 
Under the influence of new astronomical theories, 
of new hypotheses on the origin of life, and geo- 
logical and paleontological discoveries, it had 
gradually permeated a larger public. Man could 
still, with Buffon, represent himself as the mon- 
arch of Creation, he was an infinitely small part 
of an infinite and yet perishable universe. The 
philosophes themselves assumed a stoic attitude 
and put on a stoic mask. The next generations 
would ery out their distress. By the middle of 
the century, however, this philosophical nihilism 
had already widely spread. A striking testimony 
is preserved in the book attributed to J.-B. Mira- 
baud, “Secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie fran- 
caise,” Le Monde, son origine et son antiquité, 
the second edition of which “revised” was pub- 
lished ““A Londres” in 1751. In this posthumous 
work the reviewed the theories of 
the ancient philosophers on the origin and_ the 
end of the world, with special emphasis on the 
speculations of Epicurus as developed by Lucre- 
tius. Going much farther than the supposed 
author, the anonymous editor derided in the in- 
troduction pe yple sO deprived of reason as still to 
hold on to the belief that the world is eternal, 
clearly “une opinign insensée.” 


academician 


At least once in his life, Benjamin Franklin 
shared this cosmic pessimism and expressed it 
as a result of his visit to Moulin-Jolh. Perhaps it 
was a passing mood instilled in him by the sight 
of the Ephemerz, being born only to die and even 
more by the conversations of the philosophes who 
accompanied him. It 


is more likely that the 
occasion 


long dormant memories. 
The interval between the publication of the un- 
known writer in the Pennsylvania Gazette and 
the “fete champetre” of 


re-awakened 


1778 encompassed the 
most active part of his long life. It was the 
proper time for a summing up. 

Reviewing his contribution to mankind and _ to 
the limited society in which he lived, he could say 
honestly that he had contributed to establish a 
form of government as good as his fellow-country- 
men could stand, that he had labored and given 
away countless inventions to better the condition 
of mankind. What was the 
Certainly not 
Not pride in his achievements since 
his achievements would finally perish, but simply 
the intimate conviction that he had meant well. 


The confession of the old Ephemera, far from 


His work was done. 
sum total of his long experience ? 
bitterness. 
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being a literary essay in the manner of Fontenelle 
should be treated as the concluding chapter of the 
memoirs Franklin had begun writing in 1771, or 
rather as the conclusion of the autobiography he 
might have written and never wrote, in which he 
would have related his worries, doubts, and anxi- 
eties. In the Ephemera he does not stand as the 
Sage of Philadelphia, but as a man made of the 
common clay, sharing the anxieties of his con- 
temporaries, wondering about human destiny and 
the place of man in the Universe. The so-called 
Bagatelle is the answer to the too often repeated 
criticism of Sainte-Beuve that “he brings every- 
thing down to arithmetic and strict reality, as- 
signing no part of human imagination.” It 
veals a Franklin much 


ro 


who was more than a 


utilitarian and practical philosopher or an experi- 


menter dealing only with facts, and as a man who 
kept to himself, as a good New Englander should, 
the secret of his inner life. 

Yet, at least once, he let a woman get a glimpse 
of it. But as he was not a moralist in La Roche- 
foucauld’s manner and even less a professional phi 
losopher and, least of all, a preacher in the style 
of the unknown writer of the Pennsylvania Ga- 
He 
had to preserve, if I may say so, the “amateur 
standing” 


cette, he could not end with a gloomy note. 


which made him so popular in France 
and elsewhere, particularly with the ladies. And 
so, he ended with a pretty compliment to the lady- 
friend to whom the meditation is dedicated, thus 
proving that her estimate of his character was 
penetrating and keen, when she wrote a _ few 
months after the visit to Moulin-Joli that he al- 
ways to temper great with a 
grain of sprightly wit, “Vous scavez donc tou- 
jours allier une grande sagesse a un grain d’es- 
piéglerie.” 


knew how wisdom 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


To place Franklin's Bagatelle in its proper his- 
torical perspective would require an extensive 
survey of the scientific, philosophical and_ senti- 
inental currents manifest during the second half 
of the eighteenth century. The book of Daniel 
Mornet, Les sciences de la nature en France au 
dix-huiti¢me siecle. Un chapitre de l' Histoire 
des idées, Paris, Armand Colin, 1911, contains a 
very good bibliography with than 422 
items. The chapter on the “Querelle Buffon,” 
deals with the external history of the quarrel, 
but leaves out the essentials and the discussion of 
Buffon’s theories. “|? Histoire 


no less 


The chapter on 
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naturelle et l'art de plaire” is replete with amusing 
details, but fails to analyze the impact of scientific 
theories. 

An interesting example of the vogue and pop- 
ularity of natural history is found in G. Guillard 
de Beaurieu, Abrégé de Uhistoire des 
dédié aux jeunes personnes, Pancoucke, 
1764. The chapter “De I’Ephémeére” is particu 
larly to be noted. 


insectes, 
Paris, 


More important for the history of ideas is the 
book of Albert Monod, De Pascal a Chateaubri 
and, Paris, Alean, 1916. It gives year by year, 
for the period covered, a most useful bibliography. 

There is no definitive study of the philosophical 
theories of Buffon. Very revealing is the chap 
ter on “Principaux aspects de la vie et de l’ceuvre 
de Buffon” par Franck Bourdier, in the volume 
entitled Buffon in the collection Les grands natu 
ralistes francais, Le National 


Paris, Muséum 


(Histoire naturelle, 1952. 

The on Historical Pessimism in 
the French Enlightenment, by Henry Vyverberg, 
Harvard University 1958, is 


recent book 


Press, concerned 
with social pessimism and social decay, with the 
place of man on the earth, but not with cosmic 
problems, although the notion that the Universe 
is running down may be distinguished in several 
treatises on astronomy. 

An unpublished manuscript in my possession, 
dated 1740, not in the hand of Diderot, but at 
tributed by the copyist Didrot” 
(sic), contains a special chapter entitled “Sisteme 
du commencement et de la fin du monde,” 


“au fameux M. 


and 
lists different hypotheses, including one directly 
For 
the record, I shall mention only the conclusion 


opposed to the commonly accepted theories. 


which follows a long demonstration, namely 


“que 
le monde 


se détruit bien plus aisement en augmen 
tant le mouvement dans ses parties et la matiere 
quen le deétruisant.” [It would not have been 
mentioned here, if it did not seem to foretell the 
theory of Henry Adams in A Letter to American 
Teachers of History (1910). , 

To make it short and to stay within the circle 
of Franklin’s friends, let us finally recall that 
J. S. Bailly had published a few years earlier his 
Histoire de VU. ancienne depuis 
origine jusqu'a Uétablissement de Uécole d’Alea 
andrie, 1775 and was about to publish his His 
toire de l’Astronomie 1781, 
3 vols., 1779-1781. 


An excursion in the field of literature would be 
even more The 


lstronomic son 


moderne jusquen 


rewarding. archaeologic dis- 
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Asia 


excavations at 


coveries of the ancient ruins in 
beginning of the Herculamum 
(1750), the disaster of Lisbon had vividly struck 
popular imagination and impressed upon it that 


our civilizations 


Minor, the 


may be wiped out by a catas 
trophe or disappear through a slow 


decay 


process of 
In his An deux mille quatre cent quarante, 
reve sul en fut jamais, Amsterdam, 1770, Louis 
friend of Diderot 
drew a not altogether pessimistic picture of our 
Tableau de Paris, 
Neufchatel, 1781, he wrote the funeral hymn of 
world: “Thebes, Tyr, 
Carthage, Palmyre ne sont plus. 


Sébastien Mercier who was a 


future society. Sut in his 
the modern Persépolis, 
Ces villes qui 
s’élevaient fierement sur le globe; dont la gran 
deur, la puissance et la solidite semblaient promet 
tre une durée presque éternelle, ont laissé équi 
voques les traces meme du lieu qu'elles ont oc 
cupé” (ch. 127) 

This, of course, is a theme which will reappear 
frequently during the Romantic Age. One of its 
inost dramatic expressions is found in a writer who 
was a disciple of the Idéeologues and certainly 
knew the Ephemera. The 


times by 


word “éphemere” it 


self is used several y Senancour in his 
Réveries sur la nature primitive de homme, 
Paris, 1800. In the Eighth Reverie, the author, 
seated on the bank of a stream, contemplates the 
vegetal ruins of the forest and the decay of the 
mighty trees: “I] suit dans sa chute la feuille qui 


se détache des hétres; un souffle invisible la porte 


GILBERT CHINARD 
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sur l’onde agitée: c’est Vinstant imprévu oti la 
multitude animeée, dont elle étoit Valiment et la 
patrie, doit finir dans l’'abime des eaux ses des 
tinées éphémeéres” (p. 139). 

Franklin and the cosmogonic 
theories of the eighteenth century is the Seven 
teenth Reverie. 


Even closer to 


It could be quoted almost in its 
entirety; here is one of the most significant pas 
sages: 

Le feu par-tout produit et multiplié par homme, 


en séchant les corps humides, en subdivisant et at 


ténuant tous les composés, en consumant les germes 


invisibles, doit enfin altérer végétale, 


stériliser la 


lorganisation 
affoiblir les espéces animées, 
1 


sécher et 
Peut-étre, a 
relles lui 


terre. véerité, d'autres causes 


préparent-elles plus 


natu 
puissamment encore 
lépoque ott son harmonie interrompue doit laisser 
éteindre ses facultés productives, ot toute animalite 
doit cesser; ou, desséchée peut-etre, peut etre re 
froidie ou minéralisée, elle doit rester un globe im 
muable et mort jusqu’a ce que des siécles sans nom 
bre achevant sa 


cont la 


vieillesse, et ossifiant tous les lens 
ouplesse ou Virritabilité maintenoient ses 
parties, déterminent sa dissolution, et dissipent sa 
poussiere dans le vaste éther pour la 
304-305 ). 


formation des 


evlobes nouveaux (p. 


That this pessimism was not shared by all the 


Romantic writers appears clearly in an article by 


Georges Poulet, “Timelessness and Romanticism,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas 15: 3-22, Janu 
ary, 1954. 
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\ssociate Editor, The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 


THat the American Philosophical Society 
should become a great repository of historical 
manuscripts was probably no part of its founders’ 
design. Under its original organization, in 1769, 
the Society had three curators, who were expected 
to look after the fossils, instruments, stuffed birds 
and mammals, model agricultural machines, even 
old coins and Indian artifacts (unlike the Library 
Company, the Society never owned a mermaid) ; 
but it had ro librarian; and none of the six com 
mittees through which it did its work—on Geog 
raphy, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy 
Astronomy, for Natural History and 
another—had historical or 
purpose.! The founders 
pretty narrowly their purpose 
ful knowledge a 


and 
one; on 
Chemistry, for any 
literary interpreted 
“to promote use 
Yet inevitably a library collected. The mem- 
bers needed books to do the Society's work—for 
example, to judge the merit of dissertations sent 
in for reading and publication. Moreover, learned 
societies abroad to which, often through Franklin, 
the Philadelphians sent their Transactions, re- 


sponded with copies of their publications; while 


individuals elected to membership often sent the 


Society in 
their latest 
example, the 


grateful acknowledgment copies of 


hy ih ks 


At one meeting in 1774, for 


Society received some fifteen vol 


umes, including memoirs of learned societies in 
London, Gottingen, and Berlin, and, as gifts from 
their authors, scientific works by Buffon, Lavoi 
sier, William Hewson, Sir John Pringle, P.R.S., 
and the French physicist LeRoy. That same vear 
the office of librarian was established.2. The So 
ciety’s hall 1789, not 


only to provide a permanent meeting room, but, 


was constructed in 1785 
what was equally necessary, a place where the 


scientific specimens and the books might be kept. 


Read at a meeting of the 
Philosophical Hall, May 1, 1959 
1 Phillips, Henry, Jr., Early proceedings 

ican Philosophical Society 
23 (3): 27-29, 


Manuscript Society in 
of the 
1744 to 1838, Prov 


1885 


Amer 


hilos. So 
Iind., 88 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


AMERICA PHILOSOPHI 


Inevitably, too, archives 


the 
its minutes, 
accounts, 


accumulated 
papers of the Society’s own business: 
committees’ reports, 
receipted bills. this archival 
like Jetferson’s letters, is of 


treasurers’ 
Some of 


even 
material, 
general interest; 
much, of course, is merely routine, of only slight 
concern to anyone but a historian of the Society ; 
and some surviving notes and memoranda are 
trivial: one recently-found clutch of papers proved 
to be carefully-preserved receipted bills for the 
annual cleanings of the privy belonging to Philo- 
sophical Hall in the nineteenth century.* 

Of these archives perhaps the eleven bound 
volumes called ‘Manuscript Communications” are 
historically of interest. These 


ix hundred letters, essays and 


greatest general 


comprise nearly 


dissertations from almost as who 


Major Robert 
Michillimackinac his ‘Esti- 
mate of the Fur and Peltry Trade” there.*| In a 
letter to the Secretary of the Society in 1802 Dr. 


many persons 
had useful knowledge to impart. 


Rogers from 


writes 


George Logan, scientific farmer, of Stenton, re- 
ports that, “General Washington told me that in 
his sheep the quantity of wool was doubled in two 
or three 
tion,” 

1806. in 


vears by his own personal care & atten- 
The Dr. Samuel Peters in 
a letter to Samuel Harrison, president of 
the Social Society of Pittsford, Vermont, describes 
a living toad found in solid rock at Hebron, Con 
necticut, thirty five vears before; but 


Reverend 


Harrison, 
too wise or too modest to offer explanations, for 
wards the letter to Thomas Jefferson as President 
of the American Philosophical Society. In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, among 
the topics which repeatedly elicited communica 


tions were the Hessian fly, so destructive to the 


For an important 
Society's archives, sec 
for 1939: 123-129, 1940 

* Ms. Communications, 
1 (but 
Logan to Vaughan, July 


discussion of the 


Philos. Soc 


history of the 
liner Year Book 
Trade, 
filed) 

16, 1802, 


Peters to Harrison, Jan. 10, 


Commerce, Navigation 


separately 
thid., 33 
1806, with a note from 
Harrison to Jefferson, May 28, 1808, Ms. Communica 
tions, Natural History, 1: 32 
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wheat crop; silk culture; improved agricultural 
machinery; and fossil and other prehistoric re- 
mains. Indeed, from the number of tusks, teeth, 
horns, and other prehistoric bones from the banks 
of the Ohio that poured in on the Society in those 
years, its museum must have looked like the gods’ 
workshop on creation day. 

Reading the “Manuscript Communications” in 
the Society’s archives, one is struck by two quali- 
ties that mark them. In the first place, though 
some were from Jefferson, Ferdinand Hassler, 
and Alexander D. were from men 
of little note and of modest education. The great 
majority of papers came from intelligent farmers 
and mechanics who had an idea, tested it, and 
wanted to share their experience with others. 
There is something impressive, significant of the 


Bache, most 


new American style, in a Pennsylvanian’s pre- 


paring on the banks of the Conococheague a plan 
for a new kind of river boat for inland navigation, 
and signing it “S. Archimedes.” * If it was a 
world where every man might be a freeholder, a 
citizen and soldier, it was also one where there 
was many a neighborhood Newton. The second 
quality that distinguishes the “Manuscript Com- 
munications,’ as indeed it does all the Society’s 
work, is that almost without exception they ex- 
emplify the experimental method. The authors 
relate experiences, record observations; they do 
not speculate. John Page sends weather observa- 
tions from Rosewell, Virginia; James Madison, 
from Williamsburg. A Philadelphia ship captain 
forwards records he kept of weather at Calcutta; 
another, similar records from Capetown. Even 
the pastor of Gloria Dei prepared from the parish 
records of the old Swedish churches on the Dela- 
ware a table of the weather in Philadelphia in the 
early eighteenth century.* 

And everywhere there is a note of skepticism. 
Jaron Wrangel’s enthusiastic account of the ther- 
apeutic effects of the Swedish steam and cold bath 
elicited the laconic comment by the Society’s Sec- 
retary, endorsed on Wrangel’s account, that the 
“Effects are pretty much the same in other Coun- 
tries.” * Reporting adversely on Elisha Perkins’ 


7 Archimedes to Isaac Bartram, Nov. 19, 1771, Ms 
Communications, Trade, Commerce, Navigation ..., 4 

8 See these and similar reports of meteorological ob- 
servations in Ms. Communications, Natural Philosophy, 
1: 3a, 9, 22, 22a, et passim; Phillips, Early proceedings, 
lox cit., 212. 

® Wrangell, Charles M., An account of the method of 
bathing in Sweden, [June 19, 1772], Ms. Communications, 
Medicine, Anatomy and Physiology, 2 
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Metallic Tractors in 1797, Dr. William Currie 
wisely observed of the cures effected by them, 
“Medical records furnish numerous examples of 
the surprising effects produced on various dis- 
eases, particularly upon those confin’d to the 
nervous system, by any remedy that inspires the 
mind with great confidence or impresses it with 
sudden tenor.””'°) And when Dr. John Archer of 
Maryland informed the Society that “an uncom- 
mon animal of amphibious kind” had been found 
in a meadow near the Susquehanna River, an 
active creature which, when pursued, could leap 
fifteen or eighteen feet, apparently with the aid of 
its tail, the Secretary noted simply, “This cannot 
be published without farther Description.” ™ 

For many years, perhaps until well into the 
twentieth century, these manuscript communica- 
tions were not thought to have historical value. 
They were little cared for—-the important papers 
were published; the trivial or foolish were not 
worth keeping, much less study. Not until 1837 
was any attempt made to classify and organize 
them.'? As for the other archives of the Society 

-those relating to its internal history and opera- 
tion—not until after 1934 were they brought to- 
gether in the library from the scattered boxes 
and files and several safes and vaults where they 
lay.'° Today the Society’s archives of every de- 
scription are recognized as one of the principal 
sources of the history of science and technology in 
America, an incomparable reservoir of historical 
data as yet hardly exploited. 

One of the Society’s committees, whose records 
are preserved in the archives, was that on History, 
Moral Science, and General Literature. The ac- 
complishments of this Committee were made in 
consequence of the Society’s first deliberate and 
conscious policy of locating and collecting histori- 
cal manuscripts and autographs, whether whole 
collections or single pieces. With few exceptions, 
the manuscript material thus acquired has nothing 
to do with the internal functioning of the Society. 
Sut, like the archives, which they supplement, 
the autograph collections of the Society constitute 
a rich and unique source of basic information on 


10 Currie, Remarks on the effects of Perkins’s metallic 
rocks in the cure of diseases, April 7, 1797, ibid., 7. 

11 Archer to Robert Harris, Dec. 2, 1773, Ms. Com- 
munications, Natural History, 1: 6. 

12 Phillips, Early proceedings, loc. cit., 708-709. 

13 Amer. Philos. Soc. Year Book for 1937: 103, 1938; 
Year Book for 1940: 71-73, 1941; and subsequent annual 
reports of the Committee on the Library in the Year 


Books. 
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American history in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, on Franklin and his circle, on 
Indian ethnology, archaeology, and_ linguistics, 
on the history of science, and on Darwin and the 
history of the theory of evolution. 

The Society’s manuscript collections were as- 
sembled in response to its interest in history 
which slowly awakened after 1800. Hitherto, 
archaeology, Indian antiquities, and numismatics 
had represented the limits of its historical inter- 


ests. 


Very occasionally, however, someone would 
present a historical paper—Louis Otto on the 
discovery of America,’* Peter Miller on German 
immigrants into Philadelphia, based on original 
and among the books that came to 
Jeremy Belknap, 
who sent the Society a paper on preserving 


documents ; ** 
the library were some histories. 


parsnips in April 1784, in October presented a 
copy of his history of New Hampshire.'® Ebene- 
zer Hazard thought the members would be inter- 
ested in the charter of incorporation of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society.17 By 1805 it was no 
longer unusual for the Society to receive and 
thankfully acknowledge works like Marshall’s 
Life of Washington, Principal Robertson's His- 
tory of America, Ebeling’s History of America, 
and the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society."® 

Still, the Society was making no sustained effort 
to acquire manuscript materials of American his- 
tory: the special objects of a committee on Amer- 
ican antiquities appointed in 1799 were Indian 
mounds and mammoths’ bones.'’ In 1808, how- 
ever, the Society took a first firm step toward 
making a historical collection when it voted to 
ask its President, Thomas Jefferson, to procure 
historical documents for the library ; *° and in 1811 
Peter Duponceau proposed that the purpose be- 
come a permanent goal of the Society, suggesting 
that a committee be created which should make 
researches and collect historical materials." Four 
years later the Society added a historical com- 
mittee to the list of its original six; the new 


14 Phillips, Early proceedings, loc. 
Louis, Memoir upon the discovery of 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 2: 263-284, 1786 

15 Phillips, Early proceedings, loc. cit., 177. 

16 Tbid., 125, 127. 

17 [hid., 227. 


18 Jhid., 360, 

19 Trans. Philos. Soc. 4: xxxvii-xxxix, 
Phillips, Early proceedings, loc. cit., 258. 

20 Thid., 406. 

21 Thid., 429, 453, 456 


com- 


cit., 142; 
America, 


Otto, 
Trans. 


24 
3/0. 


Amer. 1799 : 
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mittee—on History, Moral Science, and General 
LLiterature—was directed “to form a collection of 
original documents, such as official and private 
letters, Indian treaties, ancient records, ancient 
maps, and such other papers as may be calculated 
to throw light on the History of the United 
States, but more particularly of this State, to be 
preserved among the archives of this Society, for 
the public benefit.”’ *° 

Jefferson was delighted. From Monticello he 
wrote Duponceau of his satisfaction at this broad- 
ening of the Society's scope. 


| have always thought that we were too much con 
fined in practice to the Natural and Mathematical 
departments. This Committee will become a de- 
pository for many original MS., many loose sheets, 
of no use by themselves and in the hands of the 
holder; but of great value when brought into a gen- 
eral depot, open to the use 
literary enquirer. 


of the future historian or 


He promised to promote 
tee’s usefulness in every 


the Historical Commit- 
way he could; and he 
began by presenting it with Colonel Benjamin 
Hawkins’ manuscript geographical and statistical 
account of the Creek Indians as they were in 
1798-1799," 

Thus the Society opened its first great period 
as a collector and publisher of historical docu- 
ments. Under Duponceau’s leadership, supported 
by Jefferson’s unflagging interest, the new Com- 
mittee was as active as any of the old ones. 


Your committee are well aware, [they reported in 
1818] that they are sowing seeds which cannot be 
expected to immediate fruits. Yet they 
cannot resist the pleasing hope that in consequence 
of their unremitted exertions, from the bosom of this 
Society may arise future historians, and other literary 
characters, who will one day do honour to the land 
that gave them birth.** 


pre luce 


They met regularly—Chief justice Tilghman, Dr. 
Caspar Wistar, John Vaughan, Thomas Chalkley 
James, and Duponceau were frequently, almost 
regularly, present. Duponceau published a list of 
persons and events the Committee particularly 
wanted information about—the Wyoming Mas 
Proud, the March of the Paxton 
Boys, James Logan, the several national groups 


sacre, Robert 


22 Amer. 
viii—x, 1819. 
23 Jefferson to Duponceau, Jan. 22, 1816 
24 Amer. Philos. Soc., Historical Comm 


Philos. Soc., Historical Trans. 1: 


Comm 


Trans. 1 
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that settled Pennsylvania ; 7° and 


because responses 
to this printed appeal were few, Duponceau wrote 


personally to scores of individuals for the purpose. 


Tireless, infinitely resourceful, as any autograph 


collector must be, he begged old letters and docu 
ments from Elias Boudinot, Alexander Graydon, 
General Joseph Bloomfield, Abiel Holmes, John 
Heckewelder, Charles Thomson, Caesar Rodney 
the Signer’s son In 1821 Duponceau was asked 
to deliver the annual oration before the Society 
His topic, “The Early History of Pennsylvania,” 
was the first oration ever given on a purely his 
torical theme Phat f Dupon 
ceau’s, and his Committee's, activity and prestige. 
As 
especially through personal applications by mem 
of the ( i 


Was a measure 


a result of Duponceau’s letters and more 


bers ommnittee, manuscripts came in. 
What a picture one gets of the manuscript riches 
of Philadeiphia lying casually about in libraries, 
attics, and offices, waiting to be plucked ! Some 
one reported that Mr. Joseph Anthony had the 
original Charter of Privileges which William Penn 
gave his province in 1701; a committee waited o1 


Mr. Anthony 


and only 


so far as is known, it was his first 
the he 
ciously presented it to them Redmond Conyng 
the 


collection of documents relating to Pennsylvania’s 


contact with Societv—and 


era 


ham, a member of 


| egislature, presented 2 


boundary dispute with Connecticut Dr. Logan 
and his remarkable wife Deborah presented manu 


scripts and transcripts from the extensive family 


Historical 
member 


Comm., Minutes, Oct. 30, 1815 Phe 
also exchanged historical gossip and personal 
reminiscences. Duponceau, for \pril 24, 
1816, related that Miers Fisher Richard 
had in court had 
peatedly told him that he had not Historica 
Re Four 
later 


example, on 

had told him that 
that 
writtet 
(Minutes, 1: 35) 
Deborah Norris Logan accepted the 
of the book to Franklin, 
was, she wrote 
ile the 
James 
the 
Franklin, who often 


beginning 


Sache sworn Franklin 


the 


opel re 


f Pennsylvania 


wu 


years 
popular ascrip 
tion 
It 
to re 


without doubts 
i, 
opprobrious and disrespectful manner in 
mentioned in that 
for 


though not 


Duponceau, January 1820, “hard 


on 


which Logan is constantly 


work 
Dr 

with 
the 
his 


James 


with veneration expressed his memory by 


in conversation 


his 


and 


respecting him 
Obligations td 


himself 


acknowledged 
of his ¢ 
Many 
still extant 


Logan him in 


valued 
of his own letters and notes to 
at Stenton, this 


Logan concluded that it was another instance of 


arrier, on 
Friendship 
Logan 
Mrs 
truth, candor and character sacrificed to party purposes 
6 Historical Comm., Letter These letter books, 
three the 1815-1821 

Phillips, Early proceedings, loc. cit., 503 

sIind., 432 

Tind., 


would confirm 


Books 


in volumes, cover years 


518 


J. 


BELL, JR. 
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SO 
archives at Stenton.*”) The Society received more 
than a score of Indian grammars and vocabularies, 
any painstakingly made by the Moravian mis- 
sionaries John Heckewelder and David Zeis- 
The papers of Nathanael Greene were 
presented in 1820—they make twelve bound vol- 
umes 


berger. 
now—a “graphic and vivid” conception of 
hardship and struggle in the Continental Army. 
“Nearly every letter,” wrote one of the Society’s 
conunittees years later, “is an urgent call for help 

for clothes, for shoes, for blankets, for tents, 
for harness, for forage, even for firewood to keep 
the sick in the hospital from perishing with cold 

and, all, 
' So one could go on listing the manu- 
acquisitions of Duponceau’s 
Three may be mentioned particularly. 

In 1815 


above for money, money, money. 


script connittee. 
who—laid 
before the Committee a manuscript journal of one 
of the commissioners who ran the Virginia-North 
Carolina boundary in 1728. 
William Byrd’s famous manuscript 
the Dividing Line. 
it, 


someone—no one knows 


This was a copy of 
of 
Duponceau asked Jetferson 
but Jefferson could only report that it 
was known to have been at Westover and that he 
had been offered the reading of it two or three 
vears before. 


Hist ry 


about 


Ten years later, in 1826, Dr. James 
Mease, a member of the Society and something 
of a searcher for historical autographs, showed 
the Society a second Byrd manuscript—a copy 
of the Secret History of the Dividing Line, in 
the same hand as the manuscript presented in 
1815. The records all the im- 
portant points. Who gave the Society the first 
manuscript? How did it get from Virginia to 
Philadelphia? Where was the second manuscript 
1815 and 1826? Where did Mease find 
the Secret History; and had he a right to it? All 
is that manuscript copies of the History 
of the Dividing Line and the Secret History are 
library. 


are silent on 


between 
we know 


in the Society's 

In June 1825 vol 
umes of manuscripts of Richard Henry Lee, being 
part of the papers which his grandson had used to 
write a biography of the Signer. <A 


the Society received several 


few weeks 
later Mr. [Lee sent the Society another Lee docu 


1820 
Calendar 


Revolu 


'Deborah Logan to Duponceau, Jan. 17, 
1 Phillips, Early proceedings, loc. cit., 493; 
f the correspondence relating to the American 
tion, vii, Philadelphia: The Society, 1900. 
- Historical Comm., Minutes, July 14, 1815; Jefferson 
) 


to Duponceau, Jan. 26, 1816; Phillips, Early proceedings, 
cit., 559-60 ; 
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ment—-a manuscript of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It was the copy which Jefferson had 
made for Richard Henry Lee on July &, 1776, 
The Secretary of the Society at once asked Jef 
ferson the circumstances of this manuscript; but 
the old man could not recall them. “The docu- 
ments Mr. Lee has given you.” he concluded, 
speaking of the whole collection, “must be of 
value and until all these private hoards are made 
public, the real history of the revolution will not 
be known,” °2 


great 


A third group of manuscripts came from Jef 
ferson himself. In 1816 he sent the Society the 
papers of Captain Lewis of and Clark’s 
expedition They as Jefferson’s full 
description listed them, 10 or 12 


descriptions of animals and 


Lewis 


included, 
pocket journals: 
plants; the Indian 
vocabularies : observation s of latitude and longi 
tude; Lewis’ These 


and map. 


whole,” Jefferson went on. 


constitute the 


hey are the property of the government. the 
of the expedition undertaken at such 


money anc 


Iruits 
€ xpence ot 
risk valuable lives 


whole of the 


hey contain 


exactly the information w it was 
our object to obtain for the benefit of our own coun 
try and of the world. But we 
Clarke 


might be derived from 


were willing to give 


to Lewis and whatevet pecuniary benefits 


the publication, and therefore 
left the papers in their 


that theit 


hands, taking for granted 
interests would produce a speedy publica 
tion, which would be better if done under their direc 
tion. But the death of ( apt. Lewis, the 


occupations Ol 


distance and 
Cseneral 


Clarke, and the 


bankrupt \ 
bookse ller, have 


ot their retarded the publication, 


and rendered necessary that the government should 


attend to the reclamation & security of the papers. 
Vheit 


an imperious duty. 
Pheit Satest deposit i last le ‘an be collected, 
vill be the 

so kind as to receive and 
to the 


recovery 1 nowy become 


Philosophic il soc ety who no doubt will 


preserve them subject 


their 


once eftected in inv wa I iwinals 


orders of governm 


publication 
will probably 
be left in the same cle posit 


Despite the great activity of the Historical 
Committee and the valuabk manuscripts which it 
brought to the Society. its energies began to flag 
after 1820 


In the first place, its base of member 
1t 


ship was too narrow was a committee of the 
Hays, I 
manuscript 
in the \mericat 
Pro Imer. Philos. Soc. 37: 88 I 
* Jefferson to ¢ 


Minis, A note on the history 
draught of the 
library of the 


of the Jeffersor 


Declaration of Independen« 


Philosophical Society, 


7. 19S 


orrea de Serra, April 26, 1816: Phil 


1 


lips, Early proceedings, loc. cit.. 475 
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\merican Philosophical Society : it drew its mem 
bers from the members of the Society, and they 
were elected for reasons other than achievements 
in historiography. In the second place, the Com 
nittee depended too much on one man. Dupon 
ceau was intelligent, energetic, genuinely and pas 
sionately interested iy 
went on his 


history; but as the years 


attention was drawn increasing] 
toward philology, and grammars and vocabularies 
absorbed his interest. The volume of the 
Historical Committee’s Transa tions consisted en 
tirely of Heckewelder’s Account of the History, 
Manners, and Customs of the Natives, 

Indian languages; the second. 
of Duponceau’s Chinese vocabulary \ third rea 
son for the failure of the Committee to 
interest in 


first 


indian 
and of materials on 


sustain 
istorical work, according to Dupon 
ceau, 


h 
was that no historian appeared to use the 


assembied documents for a great history of colo 


nial America or at least of Pennsvlvania It 


began to seem as though the 


work of collecting 
had bee n done to no purpose 


When the Histori 
cal Society of Pennsylvania was founded in 1824, 


many even of the Historical Committee were not 


unwilling to see it take the 


principal responsi 
bility 


for collecting, preserving, and publishing 


historical materials. 

Thus ended the first great period of the Philo 
sophical Society’s activity as a collector of auto 
materials In the half 


sure, it received some important 


graphic historical next 
century, to be 


and even spectacular gifts of manus ripts—John 
Marshall’s drafts of his 


circuit court Opinions in 
1837 


for example; and 13,000 manus ripts of 
Benjamin Franklin. 
in 1840: but on the 


turned elsewhe re 


from Charles Pemberton Fox 
whole the Society’s eves were 
Not until the end of the cen 


tury did the Society’s interest. in its 


historical 
treasures revive \ Committee on 
\lanus¢ ripts, composed ot James ‘| Mitchell, I 
Minis Havs, Isaac J. Wistar, Charles R Hilde 
burn Joseph G. Rosengarten. Samuel W. Penny 
packer, and Sydney George 
in 1897. Und 
tion the 
took 


Historical 


Fisher, was appointed 


er their encouragement and dire 


] 


Society s reawakened 


historical interests 


two forms 


In the first place, it provided 
proper care tor its manus« ripts 
] 1 


bound 


Some had never 


een at all; hundreds of Franklin manu 


cripts, for xample, remained in hopeless dis 
augural discours« Hist 
son, Hampton I 
Pennsylvania 1 
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array in boxes and bundles in the Society’s li 
brary; while others needed rebinding and repairs. 
Franklin 
manuscripts, for which a Committee on History 
first 
1913 
accepted its responsibilities for its historical treas- 


The restoration and rebinding of the 


begged funds in 1897, was completed in 


The second way in which the Society 
ures was by publishing several calendars and 
guides to them, and by encouraging the publica- 
tion of the manuscripts themselves. To this pe- 
riod and spirit we owe the Calendar of the Corre- 
spondence Relating to the American Revolution, 
1900, that is, Lee, and Weedon 


papers, first published in the Society’s Proceed- 


of the Greene, 


ings; and the Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, in five volumes, 1908; and also the 
publication of the Valley Forge Orderly Book of 
General George Weedon, edited by Governor 
Pennypacker, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902; Docu- 
ments relating to the Purchase and Exploration 
of Louisiana, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1904, which 
included Jefferson's “Limits and Bounds of Louis- 
edition of the 
Lewis and Clark Journals in eight volumes, 1904. 
And it 


ciety, who suggested to Albert Henry Smyth that 


jana’: and Reuben G. Thwaites’ 


was I. Minis Hays, Librarian of the So 
he undertake a comprehensive edition of the writ 
ings of Benjamin Franklin. 

The Society’s third period of intense activity 
as a library of historical manuscripts opened in 


1936. It has not ended. In that year the Society 


had the opportunity of purchasing from one of 
the heirs of Benjamin Franklin a great collection 
of 1,100 manuscripts, many of the greatest per- 
The acquisition of this collection 
called forth a serious examination of the library, 


sonal interest. 
its relation to the Society, and its potentialities 
As a re 
sult of this critical review, the Library chose to 


for scientific and historical scholarship. 


specialize in a limited number of areas in which 
its existing holdings were of such a character as 
These fields 
were Franklin; the history of seventeenth- and 


promised to give it pre-eminence. 
eighteenth-century America; the history of sci- 
and 
To these, more recently, the library 


ence in America; and Indian archaeology 


linguistics.** 


36 See, for example, the manuscript 
Library Committee for 1898-1900, 1931. 

7 Smyth, Albert H., ed., The writings of Benjamin 
Franklin 1: xiii, New York, Macmillan, 1905-1907. 

8 The Report of the Special Committee on the Amer 
ican Philosophical Society Library, Amer. Philos. Soc. 
Year Book for 1941: 275-81, 1942, set the basic policies, 


reports of the 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR. 


[PROC. AMER, PHIL. SOC 
has added Darwin and evolution; and only a 
bold man would declare that one day the Darwin 
collection will not be as inclusive and indispensable 
to scholars as the Franklin. 

Consistent with this program, the Society has 
acquired both outstanding groups of letters and 
unique individual pieces. Franklin’s letters to his 
sister, which were long preserved in Boston, 
turned up in a London sales room in 1928; they 
were eventually purchased by the Society, and 
were edited by Carl Van Doren and provided the 
materials on which his last book was based 
Mecom, Franklin's Favorite Sister. The letters 
Franklin Caty Ray were jealously 
guarded by her descendants, until, in 1945, they, 
too, came to the Society and were published in a 
Still another collection was found 
only three years ago—in West Philadelphia. This 
included some Franklin letters, and some fifty 
letters to Franklin; so that there is now available 
for the first time both sides of the charming cor- 
respondence of Franklin Mary 


Jane 


wrote to 


small volume. 


and Stevenson 
Hewson. 

In American history the Society acquired, for 
example, the diaries of Benjamin Rush, since 
edited by George W. Corner; the great collection 
of papers of Charles Willson Peale and his family, 
artists in oils and artists in the republican manner ; 
and those intriguing documents—two commissions 
to Richard Oswald from George III to negotiate 
a peace treaty with the American. Commissioners 
1782. The first of these authorized 
Oswald to treat with representatives of the colo- 
John Adams and John Jay 


these 


in Paris in 


nies and plantations. 


objected strongly to terms, which they 


thought insulting; Franklin, looking through form 
to substance, saw that the British were ready to 
grant independence. But his colleagues were in- 


sistent; and Oswald was forced therefore to 


secure a new commission, authorizing him to 


negotiate with representatives of the thirteen 


but the library had been growing in directions the Com- 
mittee indicated. See the annual reports of the Librarian 
and the Committee on the Library in the Year Books, 
especially 1942: 62-74, and 1943: 60-63. William E 
Lingelbach, Librarian of the Society, 1942-1958, has re- 
lated the library’s history and described its holdings in 
several comprehensive articles, including The Library 
of the American Philosophical Society, [William and 
Vary Quar., 3d ser., 3: 48-69, 1946; Notable letters and 
papers ..., Proce. Philos. Soc. 95: 209-219, 
1951; and The American Philosophical Society Library 
from 1942 to 1952 ,.., thid. 97: 471-492, 1953, 


Amer. 
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United States.*") What a world of history and of 
drama there is in that tiny verbal change! 

In science, no less than in history, manuscripts 
have been acquired by purchase, gift, and deposit. 
Several members of the Society have bequeathed 
their papers to it; in fifty or one hundred years 
historians will be as much interested in the notes 
and letters of Elihu Thomson,*® Benjamin Smith 
Lyman, and J. Peter Lesley as we now are in 
those of 


Alexander Wilson, George Ord, and 
The Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia has deposited manuscript 


Charles Darwin. 


materials which its library is not equipped to 


handle—papers of Constantine Rafinesque and 


John L. LeConte, for example. 
As each collection or 


individual manuscript 


comes in, it illustrates anew Jefferson’s dictum 
that many loose papers, of little value in them- 
selves or in the hands of their present 


when 


owner;nrs, 


brought together in the library provide 


dated July 25 and Sept 
21, 1782; their texts are printed in Wharton, Francis, 
ed., The Revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of th 
United States 5: 613-614, 748-751, Washington, Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1889. The originals are described, 
with illustrations, by William E. Lingelbach in Prox 
Imer. Philos. Soc. 95: 214-216, 1951. 

‘0 See, for example, Haney, John L., The Elihu Thom- 
son collection, Amer. Philos. Soc. Year Book for 1944 
87-100, 1945 


'The two commissions were 
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the scholar with the stuff to understand history. 
Needless to say, the Society is doing much to 
make its collections known. Research grants are 
generously made to scholars; a system of research 
associates has attached scholars to the library and 
given the library the benefit of their knowledge ; 
and each year the Society’s Library Bulletin car- 
ries some of the results of researches into the So 
ciety’s holdings.” 

Thus the hope expressed by the Historical Com- 
mittee 140 years ago is being realized—that fruit 
would come from their sown seeds; that, thanks 
to the Society’s library “historians 
and other literary characters” would write chap- 
ters of the history of America and of “philosophy” 
everywhere, and so do honor to the land that gave 
them birth. 


collections, 


The first Library Bulletin appeared as part of the 
report of the Committee on the Library in the Year Book 
for 1943: 71-106, 1944. 


lowed in the subsequent two years 


The same procedure was fol 
The Library Bul 
letin for 1946 was issued as a separate publication in the 
spring of 1947. Since 1948 it has 
of the annual Proceedings. 

The single historical undertaking which the 
Society supports (jointly with Yale University) is The 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin. The photostats which the 
editors have accumulated in their work will ultimately 
be deposited in the Society’s library. See Lingelhach, 
William E.,, Benjamin Franklin’s papers and the Amer 
ican Philosophical Society, Proce. Philos. Soc. 99: 


359-380, 1955 


formed one number 


largest 


Amer. 





THE LIBRARY’S NEW PROGRAM IN AMERICAN INDIAN LINGUISTICS 
AND ETHNOHISTORY '! 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


Professor of Anthropology, Harvard | 


Tue Phillips Fund has been used to support a 
variety of studies on the archaeology, history, and 
of the American 
of the eastern United States 


linguistics Indians, 


those 


espe cially 
The last gen- 
eral report on this program, by Drs. Kidder and 
Lydenberg, appeared in the Library Bulletin for 
1948,? pp. 124 ff research reports 
by William Fenton, Zellig Harris, George Snyder 
man, C. F John Witthoft, 
have also been published in the 
the last fifteen years 

On January 23, 1959, Dr 
group (Drs. Fenton, 
Sturtevant, Voegelin, and Kluckhohn 
with him and Dr. Shryock to plan 


Numerous 


and others 
Bulletin 


\ oegelin, 


over 


Lingelach convened 


an advisory Lounsbury, 


who met 


further activi 


ties supported by the Phillips Fund Many in 


timely possibilitic Ss considered, 
Was ayre ed 


1 
viting and 


but it 


were 
that a concentrated effort upon 


a few tasks during the next three to five years 


he 
\nthropology 


\merican Linguistics 


Kluckhohn js in 


Library's program in 
| 
by D1 


traditions 


described 
accord with the 
Among these 


Indian 


and activities 
the 


are hac ology 


plete 


Society are, first, lively interest 


and manifested 
Thomas Jefferson, Pete 

others ; 1, the 
1895, of his residuary 
heirs, “for the purchass 
of books and manuscripts on archaeology and philology” 
the the Library in 1944 
of the recommendations of a Special Committee and thet 
the the Librarian, of 
Alfred V. Kidder 
124-126, 1948) ; 
personal papers 
both of 
\merican 


\merical languages 


than a century ago by 
\lbert 


Henry 


more 
Gallatin and 


Phillips, Jr., 


augmented by 


Duponceau 
by 


later 


bequest 
estate 


in 
his 
third adoption by Committee on 
of 
Dr 

92 (2) 
the 

Franz 


implementation under directiot 
D1 M. Lydenberg and of 
Imer. Philos ,) 
the 
materials of the 
to 


Harry 
f Py 


and fourth acquisition of and 


late 


the 


linguist 

highly 
\ 

pology and 
Now that 


cumulated 


Boas, which 


are significant study of anthro 


| linguistics 
from the 


support 


income Phillips Fund has again a 


and larger scale become 


the 


Ol a may 


tah 
available has 


program extraordinary promis¢ 
W. E. | 
124-126, 1948 
for 1944, 1945; 
1946 (separate 
92 (2), 1948; 
1951; 96 (4), 
(6), 1956; 101 


Prov 


see 


Lane 
Year 
Li Bull 
publication ) ; 
93 (2), 1949; 
1952; 97 (5), 
1957 ; 102 


rary for 
Lanne rh Soc 
1950; 95 
98 (6), 1954; 


1958 


Pro 
94 


1953; 


€3}. (3) 


100 


(60), (6), 
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niversity 


was desirable. The recommendations pre 
sented to the Library Committee at its meeting 
on February 19, 1959, and were approved. The 
Committee designated a sub-committee for the 
Philips Fund: Dr. Richard H. Shryock, Dr. A 
I. Hallowell, and Clyde Kluckhohn, Chairman. 
The undertaking given first priority is that of 
preparing a guide to the materials on the American 
Indian in the collections of the Society. At pres 
ent only a limited number of scholars are aware 


were 


In 
have been but little 
there 


of the rich resources available in the library. 
addition to rare books which 
valuable 


consulted by anthropologists, are 


archives (for example, those Moravian 
the 
manuscripts, and other docu 
ments from outstanding students of the American 
Indian 
DS 


Collection by 


of early 


Missionaries) and important collections of 


letters, unpublished 
such as Franz Boas, Frank Speck, and 
A useful guide to the Boas 
Zellig Harris and C. F 


Clews Parsons. 


V oegelin 


has already appeared. 


However, further detailed 
indexing of the Boas materials would be useful, 
and the 

Dr. John Yegerlehner, a lin 
guist at the University of Arizona, will begin work 
the this The aim to 
provide eventually a complete listing of the data 


nothing systematic has yet been done on 
other collections. 
on “Guide” summer. is 
at hand on each language and tribe together with 
a brief evaluation of the reliability and significance 
of will lin 
guistic, ethnological, and historical sources whether 
published or unpublished. The “Guide” 
course, indicate the relevant dates of the 


tion and 


such data. The listing encompass 
will, of 
informa 
what topics (such as vocabulary, gram 
mar, material culture, social organization, etc 


are covered, Later, notes may perhaps be added 
on other materials in the Philadelphia area which 
activities supported by the Society have brought 
to light. The availability of this “Guide” will 
make much more economical the work of scholars 


and 


should greatly increase the utilization of the 
Sor lety’s holdings. 

that of 
stimulating two kinds of field work upon Ameri 


1s 


The task assigned second priority 
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can Indian First, the invited con 
sultants urged the taking of a reasonably defini 


tive census of 


languages. 

American Indian languages. still 
spoken in the United States and in adjacent parts 
of Canada and 


Mexico. Today even specialists 


have only the most localized and spotty knowledge 
of what languages are still alive and of how many 
speakers of what ages and sexes are available. 
A systematic picture would enable linguists to 
record obsolescent languages before it is too late. 
Plans are being formulated to survey the major 
Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Voege- 
lin will this summer travel through a segment of 
the West, 


noting whether the 


geographical regions 
locating individuals and 
speakers are monolingual or 
bilingual and, if the latter, what level of mastery 
of their native tongues they still possess. 

Second, selected will be given 
small grants-in-aid to facilitate the production of 
ound tapes of texts represented in the Boas Col 
lection on 


groups or 


investigators 


American Indian linguistics. These 


tapes will be deposited in the library with a duph 
\rchives of the University 
It is contemplated that grants will 
; ethnolo 
gists who have other support for field work but 


cate in the Linguistic 
of Indiana. 


ordinarily be made only to linguists or 


who are prepared to undertake additional work 


which will contribute toward 


obtaining modert 
lvses of the lin 

The 
hope is that this will lead toward gradual publi 
cation of everything in the that 


yrants 


phonemic transcriptions and ana 


guistic manuscripts in the Boas Collection 


Collection 
ought to be generally accessible. \ few 


Boas 


in this program have already been made. 
Finally, the Phillips sub-committee may rec 


ommend the Library Committee grants for 
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ethno-historical studies, particularly those based 
on the library's collections. It is not intended to 
press this objective very actively at present since 
the pertinent materials can be worked upon as 
effectively a decade hence as now, whereas the 
“Guide” is needed rather urgently and the field 
investigations must be completed while it is still 
possible. On the other hand, if a specially qual 
ified scholar should be eager to start using some 
of the important and untouched books or docu 
ments in the library, circumstances might warrant 
the recommendation of a grant in the immediate 
future. 

The Phillips Fund program is not an isolated 
one, and is best understood in relation to similar 
activities now carried on in other institutions. 
Important work in American Indian linguistics is 
being carried out by the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology and in such universities as Indiana, Cali 
fornia (both Berkeley and Los Angeles), Yale, 
New 
ported, In part, by 
Council of | 


Mexico, and Harvard. Such work is sup- 
from the American 
Societies, the National Sci 
ence Foundation, the private foundations, and the 
Research Committee of the American Philosoph 


ical Society : 


grants 
learned 


Most of these investigations, how 
ever, are restricted in scope to the areal or topical 
The 


University of Indiana does have a comprehensive 


interests of the principal scholars involved. 


and long-range program, but this does not include 
a census of the living spoken languages. In any 
case the research to be supported by the Phillips 
Fund, though small in scale, will usefully supple 
ment the work of other institutions and will not 
only fill in the 


numerous gaps but sheuid also 


stimulate numerous new undertakings by linguists 








THE WESTERN JOURNALS OF 


JOHN FRANCIS 


GEORGE HUNTER, 1796-1805 


McDERMOTT 


Washington University 


WHEN John James Audubon in 1821 was think- 
ing of bird-exploring on the Red River, one of 
New Orleans he eager to 
see was Dr. George Hunter, “the renowned Man 
of Jefferson,” as he called him in his diary. The 
fame that had come to the Philadelphia chemist 
and mineralogist from his share in the explora 
tion of Louisiana still clung to him. 


the persons in was 


Though he 
had not published his journals and though his 
report to Washington lay untouched in the manu- 
script collections of the American Philosophical 
Society, the world was well acquainted with his 
activities and William 1804-1805, 
had been paper accom 
panying President Jefferson’s message of Febru- 
ary 19, 1806, and the account had found publica 
tion not 


Dunbar’s in 


for they described in a 


merely in congressional documents but 
Washington National Intelligencer 
and had been reprinted as well in widely respected 
periodicals of the day 
authentic 


also in the 


Since this was the first 


and reliable information about Louisi- 


ana to come before the American public, we can 
well understand that the leaders of the expedition 
up the Washita became well-known names in the 
eastern They had fortunate, too, 
in that their story had been published before it 
was overshadowed by the reports of the more 
exciting explorations of Lewis and Clark and of 
Pike 

But within three vears after Audubon met him, 
Hunter died in New Orleans and sank into an 
obscurity so dense that no more than a handful 
of people today will recognize his name. Yet he 
can be lifted from the limbo of the forgotten, for 
his original journals, preserved by his family, 
came to the archives of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society one hundred and seventeen years after 
his death. 


states. been 


They have proved more extensive and 
of broader interest than the revised and unpub- 
lished journal-report he made to the Secretary of 
War in April, 1805. In addition to the two jour- 
nals detailing the 1804-1805 mission to the South- 
west, two others preserve the record of earlier 
trips west: to Kentucky and the Illinois Country, 
as far as St. Louis, in 1796 and to Kentucky in 
1802. . 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 


SOCIETY, VOI 


George Hunter, son of a cooper, was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1755 and in 1774 came to 
Philadelphia with his brother, his mother, and 
her second husband. George “engaged” with the 
prominent drug firm of Christopher and Charles 
Marshall. In 1776 the Hunter brothers served in 
the Philadelphia militia and the following year 
George obtained an appointment as assistant sur- 
geon in the “hospital department” of the army. 
He spent three years in the service. Later he 
went to sea as surgeon on trading voyages and 
accumulated capital which he lost in the burning 
of a distillery in New Jersey. Returning to Phil- 
adelphia in 1782, he “began the Druggist business 
on a small scale.” 
ical 


\ccording to an autobiograph 
fragment, he was “very successful.” For 
family reasons, apparently, he joined his brother 
and stepfather in the coachmaking trade in 1785, 
a partnership which was dissolved seven years 
later. The city directory in 1794 classified him 
as “chemist,” in 1797 and 1798 as “chemist and 
druggist,” from 1800 through 1809 as “druggist,” 
in 1813 and 1815 listed him as Dr. George Hunter, 
and in 1818 announced that he had “gone to New 
Orleans.” 

Hunter's life in Philadelphia remains obscure. 
As a doctor who had been apothecary-trained, he 
seems not to have mingled in the medical society 
of the day. From references in his papers and in 
official correspondence it can be gathered that he 
Was active as a chemist in addition to carrying on 
a wholesale and, probably, retail drug business. 
Like many another American of the day he had 
for likely How 


practiced as a doctor is not known. 


an eye speculations. much he 
Certainly 
he must have been fairly prosperous to be able to 
leave his wife and four children for ten months: 
the pay allowed by the government to explorers 
Was no temptation to leave home. 

The first of his journals records his earliest 
impressions of the West. As a diarist he leaves 
much to be desired, for he merely announced his 
departure from Philadelphia on July 4, 1796, 
without any hint of purpose. With one companion 
he set out on horseback for Redstone on the 


Monongahela. There they built a boat and took 
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on a cargo of nails, the freight charges for which 
amounted to two dollars more than the cost of the 
boat. With two other men to assist, they floated 
to Pittsburgh, and down the Ohio past Wheeling 
to Limestone, Kentucky. They now proceeded 
overland to Lexington where Hunter visited his 
wife’s sister, Mrs. Andrew Hare. The two Phil- 
adelphians next went by way of Louisville and 
Clarksville to Kaskaskia, and St. 
Louis, experiencing some discomfort on this un- 
guided tour. 


Vincennes, 


Their obiect was to see the country 
and the farthest settlements with an eye always 
to the values of land. Returning to Kentucky, 
Hunter traveled across the mountains Vir- 
ginia and arrived home in October. 


into 


Six years later Hunter returned to Kentucky, 
again without putting down any explanation, but 
from the tenor of the diary almost certainly his 
purpose was to look into the very questionable 
settlement of the estate of his sister-in-law. This 
They 
traveled west by land to Washington, Wheeling, 
Zanesville, and New Lancaster, 
Limestone and [exington. 


time his son George accompanied him. 


and thence to 
Though he recounted 
in much detail the involvements of this legal case 
and the measures he took to straighten them out, 
he found time to look about the country and con- 
sider various speculations. He 


with 
particular interest 


salt licks and ore deposits, 
assayed minerals, noted in some detail the process 
used in purifying saltpeter, and gave much con- 
sideration to ginseng production and processing. 
After more than two months away from home he 
returned to Philadelphia late in October. 

The diarist 


examined 


was not unknown to the govern 
ment when Jefferson chose him to share in the 


Louisiana exploration. As early as March, 1803, 


Hunter had written to the War Department wish- 
ing “to supply the public with Salt Petre,” and at 
the close of that year we find him reporting to 
that office on some experiments he had made on 


nitre belonging to the United States. During the 


winter hé obtained a contract to purify one hun- 
dred tons of saltpeter for the Army and was in the 
midst of this operation when he was instructed 
to prepare himself to join the party for the ex 
ploration of the Red River in 


lLouisiana 
From the moment when the purchase of all 


Louisiana became possible Jefferson had been 


planning to explore the utmost limits of the vast 
territory that lay west of the Mississippi. His 
thoughts he summed up on December 23, 1803, 
in a letter to Andrew Ellicott. 
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| expect to be authorised by Congress to explore 
and ascertain accurately the geography of the great 
rivers running into the Missisipi & Missouri, in order 
to fix their course & their sources, because their 
sources are the points which give the contour of 
what will now be the US. and having these & having 
the whole course of the great rivers taken astronom 
ically we have an accurate outline & skeleton which 
can be filled up with details hereafter. I should 
think of one party to go up the red river, & from the 
source of that to the source of the Arkansa, & down 
that. another up the Padoucas | Kansas] & down 
the Panis | Platte] &c. 


While he awaited the authorization of Congress 
(which did not come through until nearly the 
close of the session ), Jefferson developed his plans 
for the exploration of Louisiana. In William 
Dunbar of Natchez he had a correspondent after 
his own heart and though Dunbar did not at first 
intend to go with the expedition, Jefferson looked 
to him to organize and advise the exploring party 
and he consulted him about a leader for it. For 
second principal the President selected Hunter, 
and on March 30, 1804, General Dearborn, the 
Secretary of War, sent him his orders: 


It is the wish of the President of the United States 
that you should” request Mr. Patterson, Professor of 
Mathematics at Philadelphia to inform you what in 
struments are in his opinion necessary for exploring 
the interior of 


Louisiana in order 


principally to 
ascertain the following points. viz. 


The Latitude & 
Longitude of the most important sources & junctions 


of the largest Missouri & 
courses It is wish of the President that 
Mr. Patterson the above 
information) you will be pleased to purchase such 
instruments as shall be deemed necessary and repair 


below the 
also the 
(after having obtained of 


rivers their 


therewith to Natchez, for the purpose of accompany 
ing such persons as shall be appointed by Mr. Dunbar 
of that place to explore the Red & Arkansas Rivers 


&ec to their sources You should be at Natchez by the 
15th of June 


The instructions for the leaders drawn up by 
Jefferson on April 14 stated that Hunter was “to 
make observations, to note courses, and to en- 
quire into the same subjects” recommended to the 
leader of the expedition, but he was to work sep- 
arately, “as it is supposed that the two different 


accounts may 


serve to corroborate or to correct 
each other.” A COpy of these directions was sent 
the next day to Dunbar with a covering letter in 


which Jefferson added: 


You will perceive by the instructions that a Doct. 


George Hunter of Philadelphia is appointed to go 
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as a coadjutor & successor in case of accident to the 
principal; his fort is chemistry ; 


in the practical part 
of that branch of 


has probably no equal 
in the U.S. and he is understood to be qualified to 
take the observations. The 
thing to be guarded against 1s that 


science he 


necessary astronomical 
an indulgence to 
his pring ipal quali ications May not lead to a diversion 
or our 


mission to a march for gold and silver mines. 


These are but an incidental object, to be 
their way, as salt o1 


but not to be sought after. 


noted if 


found in 


coal or lime would, 


late in May, 1804, Hunter set out from Phil 
adelphia with his fifteen-year-old son George for 
Pittsburgh where he supervised the building of a 
boat intended for the voyage up the Red River. 
On the completion of this “Chinese stile” vessel 
they proceeded down the Ohio and after a nine 
day stop on private business in Kentucky arrived 
at Natchez on July 24. Dunbar thinking the boat 
unsuited to the purpose of the expedition, Hunter 
went down to New Orleans to procure another 
Near the 
\ugust a letter from Dunbar informed 
Hunter of a change in plans 


and to bring back the military escort. 
close of 
The exploration 
of the Red River had been called off. The visit 
of a group of Osage chiefs to the President in July 
had given Jefferson reason to think that the Ar 
that tribe might interfere with 
a small exploring party and Dunbar had been in 
structed to postpone the expedition. 


kansas band of 


In its place 
it was suggested that he undertake whatever other 
excursion he thought useful. Since preparations 
were well advanced and Hunter was on the spot, 
Dunbar determined on charting the course of the 
Washita to Hot Springs 

Qn this lesser but nevertheless 
mission the party departed from St 
landing 


worth-while 
Catherine’s 
Natchez in the middle 
there at the 


a few miles below 


of October and close of 


returned 
Since all of this from Hunter’s 
departure from Philadelphia until his return ten 
months later is detailed in the Hunter journals 
now being prepared for publication, it will suffice 
here to quote Hunter’s letter of April 20, 1805, to 


January 


story 


General Dearborn, summarizing his experiences. 


In my former communications is stated, 
out from this City 
Pittsburg on 


that | set 
May last. & arrived at 
company 
hastily 
rivet 
Nateliez, for 


on the 27 
June 5th in with mv. son. 

whence, in a_ boat 

| 


purpose, we decended the 


From prepared for the 


1805 miles to Mr 
further orders. Here 
were directed to leave the Indian presents, Medicine 
Chest, Instruments, Toolls, Gun Powder &ce, and 
proceed down the Mississippi to Orleans, 323 miles, 


Dunbars seat neat 
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& there apply to the Commandant for a Boat prop 

erly equipped, for the intended 

escort, provisions &cc 
When we there, 


preparations made, & 


Expedition, with an 


came boat, or 


found no other 
that it would be difficult in 
the present situation; in any reasonable time, or at 
any moderate price to have one constructed. 
Therefore, as it had been previously pointed out 
by Mr Dunbar, (in case no better Boat was ready. ) 
[ immediately make the 
alteration in the one I brought down with me from 
Pittsburg. Which being effected; the Escort, pro 
4 months, & equipments, pro 
cured & put on board, we took our leave of Orleans 
& pushed up Stream 323 miles to Natchez again for 
Mr Dunbar’s 
had been 


his health, so as to 


commenced to proposed 


visions for 


nece sary 


residence. At our 
sick. t required three 


found he 
weeks to reinstate 
him to 


arrival 
enable venture on the 
vhich 


expedi 


fatigues of such a journey. Previous to 


Orders were received to su pend the 
tion, & authorise a shorter one; 


much Indian Presents, we 


Main 
which not requiring 
small 
with a little Gun powder lead 
&e and left the rest at his house till our return. Ther 
took our departure from St. Catherines Creek, 15 
miles below Natchez, & proceeded down the Missis 
sipi 50 miles to the mouth of the River, Then 
up the same, the Black River & Ouachita 500 miles 
to the hot Springs, taking the courses & 
by the Log & watch, the 
Longitudes by Astronomical 
furnish materials for 


put on board a very 


assortment thereof, 


Red 
} 
caistances 


Latitudes & 


observations: so as to 


Compass, 


an accurate Draught as far as 
we went, of which the Journal now will give 


the particulars. Having proceeded up the Ouachita 


sent 


as far as our boat could carry us in the present state 


of the water, & explored the 


\djacent country in 
various directions; Mr 


Dunbar concluded to return, 
& we run down again as far as Post, or Fort Miro 
310 miles. Here he left the Party & proceeded by 

short cut by land to reach his home, that he 
might transmit to Government by the earliest oppor 
tunity, a transcript of his journal, with a plot of the 
river, which no doubt has been received long ago. 
In the mean time we continued down in the boat 200 
miles further to the Mivcsissippi, & up the same 50 
miles to St. Catherines, where | deposited with him 
for the use of the next expedition, all the remaining 
Stores, Indian presents, Instruments, Toolls, medi 
Arms &cce; After 
wards pursued our route to Orleans 308 miles more, 
where | delive red the Boat & Free 
man the Commandant, to whom it came very oppot 
tunely, to carry a Cargo ot Indian Goods to Natchi 
Red with the 


accustomed to its management. 

\s_ the finished, & no 
further orders for me known; | thought best to re 
turn home by the first opportunity, & took passage 


cine Chest, Gun powder, Lead, 


Escort to Colo. 


toches on the River, same men now 


present expedition was 
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for my son & self in the Brig Julian of New York; 
by which route arrived at Philada. on the 29th. Ulto. 
Since coming home, an inflamation in my eyes has 
retarded the 

(this day 


transcribing of my rough original 


notes, finished ). of which 


Phe inacuracies 
I hope will be excused. 

that not thro a mineral 
Country, that my profession might have been more 


usefully employed 


I regret our course was 


In a few days | intend to pay my respects at the 
seat of Government, to settle my account, and answer 
any questions respecting that tour. 

| 


The proposed the Red River 
(not destined actually to take place until 1806) 
was set up again for 1805 and Hunter was once 
more invited to be one of the principals, but he 
declined. He now returned to his laboratory and 
took up his contracts to purify saltpeter for the 
War Department. 


exploration of 


The documents for this epi- 


sode in his life fade away with the news in 1807 
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that a six-hundred-gallon 
caused a considerable fire. 


boiler and 
Though Hunter re- 
built his plant, the outcome of his business is not 


clear. 


blew up 


In 1815, a descendant of his has written, 
he moved to New Orleans where he died in 1824 

Dr. George Hunter deserves to be brought back 
from the almost total obscurity into which he fell 
after his death. His contribution is not large but 
it is worthy of remark. Through his journals he 
gives us experiences of travel on river and on 
trail through the early West and glimpses of town 
and countryside and of the many concerns that 
could interest a man of business in those days of 
expansion. And than this. His records 
of the mission to the Southwest joined with the 
correspondence 


more 


of Jefferson, Dearborn, Dunbar, 
and others make possible something like a defini 
tive treatment of this porties of the extensive 
explorations directed by Thomas Jefferson. 
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ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


American Museum of Natural History 


A TITLE not yet entered in any bibliography 
relating to North American birds or mammals is 
the following: A descriptive catalogue of quad- 
rupeds and birds collected and preserved in the 
British American Colonies. By the Rev. R. Fer- 
Printed by Darton, Harvey, and Darton, 
5, Gracechurch Street. 1817. i 
the final line on page 24.) 


ryman 
3 


(“Tondon” is in 


This small work comprises only 
pages, which measure approximately 
four and one-half inches. 


twenty-four 

seven by 
A preface of five pages 
precedes the catalogue of warm-blooded 
brates that had skinned and 
mounted by Ferryman himself, and exhibited in 
England. 

The booklet Vy rare. 
There is a copy in the British Museum Library 
at Bloomsbury but none in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. The only institu- 
tional example thus far located in the United 
States is in the Boston Public Library, which ac- 
quired it in 1930 for $3.60!! 


verte- 


evidently been 


seems to be excessively 


Correspondence about the author, carried on 
since 1945, has yielded little information. The 
dates of Ferryman’s birth and death and the places 
of his education remain unknown. He was, how- 
ever, writer and publisher of at least three earlier 
pamphlets, namely : 


1789. A catalogue of British quadrupeds and 
birds in the museum of R. Ferryman. 

A catalogue of British quadrupeds and 
birds contained in the British Zoological 
Museum, Oxford Street, London. 
Observations on the proper modes of pre 
paring wheat flour for bread. 


1795. 


1802 


London. 


Ferryman’s name does not appear in Church of 
Kkngland clergy lists for the period, or in any of 
the standard sources of biographical information. 
Nevertheless, it is reported by letter from the 
London office of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, an Anglican or- 
ganization, that the Reverend Robert Ferryman 
was sent in 1815 to Sydney, Cape Breton, and 


'The library of the American Philosophical 


Society 
has a microfilm made from this copy. 
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that he returned to England, with the consent of 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, two years later. There 
is evidence that he had crossed the North Atlantic 
once before. He refers in 1817 to “‘my last pas- 
sage from America.” 

There are no copies of his works in Halifax 
libraries, but the Librarian of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity in that city has kindly ascertained that 
Ferryman served not only as a missionary in 
Nova Scotia, but also as an interim rector of St. 
John’s Church in Lunenberg. In an “Abstract 
of the Proceedings of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel” for 1815-1816 appears the 
following paragraph: 


The Rev. Robert Ferryman was again adopted as 
a Missionary by the Society during the course of 
the last vear, and has selected Cape Breton as the 
place of his residence. 


The significance of the word “again” j 
An entry in the next year’s ‘Abstract 


unclear. 
otes that, 
sionary at 
Chester, the Rev. Robert Ferryman visited the 


during the incapacity of the regular nu 


remote parts of his colleague’s mission and was 
well received by the people. 

Ferryman was obviously a well-read man and 
an expressive, even though careless, writer. In 
the prevailing mode of the period, his prose is 
fairly choked with punctuation, but scarcely more 
so than the original text of James Fenimore Coop 
er’s novels. Records of the presumably private 
to which he was addicted have dis- 
Nor are we whether he con- 
ducted them from purely educational solicitude or 
partly to supplement his livelihood. 

In the preface of the booklet here under con- 
sideration states that watching and 
interpreting nature offer “the highest and noblest 
subject that, in all ages and countries, hath always 
occupied a large portion of the time of the greatest 
and best of men.” 


“museums” 


appeared. aware 


Ferryman 


He next expresses the opinion that in ancient 
times natural phenomena were better compre- 
hended than in these later days. In support of 
this notion he cites the 
queries in the thirty-ninth chapter of Job regard- 
ing the mountain goats, the wild ass and ox, the 


somewhat heterodox 
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ostrich, hawk, and eagle. His thesis is further 
supported by reflections on the migrations of the 
stork, turtledove, swallow, and crane in Jeremiah, 
and by reference to cognate passages in the Gos- 
pel of John and the Letter of James. “Who can 
doubt,” asks Ferryman, that the early inhabitants 
of the East 


had a full and correct knowledge of the works of 
nature? They had, in truth, many advantages which 
we have not. They lived nearer to the origin: they 
lived in that country which was first inhabited and 
where all the great works of nature were most 
visibly achieved: they, doubtless, were in possession 
of knowledge, which, in great measure, is lost to us. 
We know not what was lost, when 


disorder was in the city of Babylon 


and 
and the 
most ingenious and most learned men were driven 


confusion 


out and dispersed: when the Israelites, time after 
time, were led captive: and when |[a large gap in 
time here!] the great library of Alexandria was de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss, doubtless, must have been 
great and irreparable; and after the total destruction 
of the great repositories of ancient knowledge, all 
succeeding enquirers had to begin almost de novo. 
The author then reveals his familiarity with the 
recent or contemporary publications of Linnaeus, 
Gesner, Willoughby, Ray, Catesby, 
Alexander Wilson, after which we 
lowing astounding paragraph : 


3uffon, and 
find the fol- 


\ short time before | sailed from this country for 
the English Colonies of North America, in the year 
1815, | was told by the first character, the best in 
formed, and greatest friend to science in this or any 
other country, that there was nothing for me to do 
in America; that it had already been carefully ex- 
plored; and that everything it produced was_per- 
fectly known. 


The source of the foregoing profundity is not 
named, but the terms by which its author is char- 


acterized leave little doubt that the reference is 


to Alexander von Humboldt, who was in England 
at the date ascribed. Fortunately, Ferryman 
ranked his own scrutiny above authoritarianism. 
Upon his arrival in the New World he was soon 
convinced of “how very and 
Almost everything I saw, in some 


respects, Was new 


little was really 
rightly known. 
: if it was known and described 
at all, it was incorrectly so... I therefore re- 
solved upon making a collection, and of placing the 
birds of both countries in a comparative point of 
view.” 

His descriptive catalogue then opens with fac- 
tual accounts of thirteen mammals, beginning with 
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the black bear. The others are the Canada lynx, 
bobeat, hare, red fox, porcupine, marten, mink, 
ermine, gray squirrel, chipmunk, flying squirrel, 
and muskrat. Sequence, in the case of mammals 
as well as of birds, is devoid of systematic order. 
No Latin binominal names are employed. Never- 
theless, uncertainties and ambiguities are few, and 
the notes contain information of semantic, as well 
as zoological, significance. He refers to the lynx 
as the loup cervier, and continues: “We know, 
right well, that the first French settlers in Nova 
Scotia, the Acadians, called it Joucifil, probably 
from Joup . . . and from felis, the generical name 
for all of the cat kind.” 

Ferryman’s derivation of this name is hardly 
to be credited, because it is unlikely that the 
Acadian settlers would have been 
the word felis. 


familiar with 
Loup cervier was doubtless intro- 
duced into Canada from France; the Latin form, 
lupus cervarius, appeared in European bestiaries 
as early as the twelfth century. Dr. Francis 
Harper, after reading the manuscript of this 
paper, that French Canadians commonly 
pronounce final ier simply as “ee.” Thus loup 
cervier ultimately degenerated into “lucivee,” a 
noun that penetrated early into eastern New Eng- 
land. A foothill of the White Mountains in the 
Conway district of New Hampshire has long been 
known as the Lucifee. 
bobcat 


noted 


Ferryman notes that his 


was shot, in 1816, on board the Centurion | could this 
have been Lord Anson's mid-eighteenth-century craft 
of circumnavigation 7], the hospital ship then lying at 
anchor in Halifax harbour, at 
from the nearest land. 


mile distant 
It probably was lured by the 
strong scent of some rancid train-oil, with which they 
had payed the sides of the ship. 


least a 


He succinctly describes the superficial differ- 
ences between the British and American red foxes, 
and states that the flesh of the porcupine was 
much 


esteemed by the Indians of the Maritime 


Provinces. With reference to the marten he 


writes: 


The general characters of the Martins of America 
differ but little from the characters of the Martins 
of England, but their furs are richer. The furs of 
the Martins of Nova Scotia are superior to the furs 
of the Martins of England: the furs of Upper Canada 
are superior to the furs of Nova Scotia: and those 
of the Arctic Circle are much finer still, in length, 
in fulness, in 


softness, and in colour; so much so, 


that if the gradations could not be regularly traced, 
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we should almost be tempted to fancy that they were 
the furs of another distinct species of animals. 


The question as to whether chipmunks climb 
trees, which has been settled in the affirmative, 
was no problem to Ferryman nearly a century and 
a half ago. “It will climb the trees with much 
facility; but it more frequently seeks protection 
in a hollow tree, or a hole in the ground.” He 
also pictures with notable accuracy the crepuscular 
regime and aerial gliding of the flying squirrel. 

The 


fifty 


catalogue concludes with notes on about 
North American birds, not all of 
identifiable. As with the 
mammals, however, Ferryman sets down many 


species ot 


which are satisfactorily 


keen observations and shrewd inferences. 
First on his list is the ruffed grouse. He calls 
it the “Birch Partridge” but concludes that it is 
probably also the “Drumming Pheasant” of the 
southern states of America. 


Its performance re 
distant 
loud, that, in a still day, it may be heard at four 


sembles the “sound of thunder; and so 
or five hundred vards distance.” 


The spruce partridges are 


bold or 


brood, to the 


whole 


bird The 


dozen or 


either very very stupid 


numbet of a more, are not 


infrequently found perching in the same tree. 


If their attention be engaged by some gentle noise, 


such as a low continued whistle, a noose of twine, 


or of fine wire, fastened to the end of a thin pole, 


may be raised quietly and put over the head of the 


bird, 


above him: 


without disturbing the 


thus, 


lowest one nearest or 


and one by one, they may all be 


taken. They feed, principally, on the black spruce. 


The chimney swift in the collection 
was caught on a rope of the ship I was in, on my 
America, at least 
land. It must 


species of flies far out at sea; 
of course, this bird must 


last passage from three hundred 


miles from the nearest be recollected 
that there are not any 
have been not only weary 
lack of food 


vith flying, but faint for 


The rose-breasted grosbeak has a song “similar 
to the English Bull-Finch. 
while flying.” 


It sometimes sings 
As regards the brown female of 
this species, Ferryman reveals his scientific cau 
tion by writing: “This is generally believed to 
be the female to the Bull-Finch. 
It is very true, all that I have killed of this plum 


Rose-breasted 


age have been females; yet | am much disposed to 
consider it as a distinct species.” Regarding the 
similarly plain-colored female of the bobolink no 
such doubts beset him 
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His Large Red Bull-Finch is the pine grosbeak. 
“They inhabit the thickest woods; they brave the 
rigours of the severest winters; and, in the frozen 
season, feed on the buds of trees.” Ferryman’s 
“and, in fact, is more 
of a pie, than of a turdus or thrush.” 

The Bobalincorne (surely an unrecorded ver- 
nacular name) has 


Black-bird is the grackle, 


] 


considered the best 


It is, perhaps, the loudest, for its size, but 


by some, been song-bird in 
\merica. 
by no means the sweetest. _ It sings, sometimes, while 
on the like the sky-lark of England; but it 
falls far short of the English sky-lark’s melody. The 


female is brown, very shy, conceals herself in the 


wing, 


grass, and is rarely seen. These are the Rice-birds 


of the southern states. 


Ferryman’s “Great Nightingale, or God's Bird” 
presents uncertainties. Judging from the inferred 
size and the description of habits it is the mock- 
ingbird, rather than a [Hylocichia thrush. This 
issociation is further confirmed by inclusion on 
the same page of the “Grey Nightingale” or cat 
bird. The puzzle is due to the fact that in our 
own day Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are vir- 
tually extralimital for the mockingbird. The full 
account is as follows: 


It hath often been remarked, that the Trans-atlantic 
birds are richer in plumage, and less interesting in 
than the europe. 
true this may be with respect to the southern states, 


Whet 


greater 


thei birds ot However 


songs, 
it is not so in the British American Colonies. 
seen and heard a 
than | 


ever | have been, | have 


variety of singing birds, have ever heard in 


England; and their songs, perhaps not so loud, but 
as varied and melodious. 

This bird has all the characters of the 
English Nightingale. It thick 
shades, and sings more by night than by day. It is 
thei 


account of the 


general 
delights most in 


known to the Indians by a name, which, in 


language, signifies God's Bird, on 


superior sweetness, and fancied divinity, of its song. 


Some ten species of wood warblers, many of 
which are readily recognizable, are listed as “*Mo- 
tacillas,” but we are given little information be- 
yond the names. 

Ferryman was in advance of his time in learn- 
that arthropods, rather than nectar, are of 
first importance to the ruby-throated humming- 
bird. 


ing 


> 


feed on the nectareous sweets of 
While hovering on the 
wing, they insert their missile tongues into the cups 


They are said to 


flowers. The fact is not so. 
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draw out the 
minutest microscopical insects, the remains of which 
I have always found in the stomachs of all those | 
have ever 


of various flowers, and from thence 


dissected. The motion of their wings is 
so rapid, as to appear not to move; and they produce 


a considerable humming sound. 


Other birds treated in Ferryman’s account, with 


the current names of those determinable, are: 


Blue Jay blue jay 

Wood Owl ? 

Least Wood-Pecker 

White-Backed Wood-Pecker 

Three-toed Wood-Pecker 

Goat-Sucker, “largest of the 
swallow genus” 

Martin, “finishes her nest 
with a neck drooping 
downward” 


hairy woodpecker 


one of two species 
nighthawk 


eaves swallow 
Chatterer, “appear in large 


flights, in Nova Scotia, in 
the summer, and feed 


cedar waxwing 


chiefly on cherries, in that 
season” 
Nun, 


and low 


“seen in the swamps 

lands of Nova 
Scotia” 

Blue-Bird 

Green-Fly-Catcher, “caught 
in a fold of a sail, more 

hundred miles at 


bluebird 


Empidonax ? 


than two 
sea” 
Brown Wren 
Rose Linnet 
Black-billed Snow-Bird 


winter wren 
purple finch 
snow bunting 


downy wo rdpec ker 
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Yellow-billed Snow-Bird 


lLesser American Nightingale 


Grey Motacilla 
Yellow-crested Motacilla 


Chestnut-sided Motacilla 


Yellow and Black Spotted 
Motacilla 
Black-throated Motacilla 
Yellow-throated Motacilla 
Orange-throated Motacilla 


Flame-sided Motacilla 
Willow Wren 
Jrimstone-sided Motacilla 
Spring Bird (Great and 


] s€S8SCr ) 


King Bird 
Goosander 
Sea Loone 
Bittern 
Dipper 
Ice-Bird 
Marsh Kail 
Ortolan, “assemble in large 
flocks, in the winter, and 
are easily taken in horse 
hair springes” 
American Robin 
Grey Bird 


junco 
hermit thrush ? 


? 


myrtle warbler? 
(or a kinglet?) 
chestnut-sided 
warbler 
magnolia warbler 
black-throated 
blue warbler ? 
yellowthroat 
Blackburnian 
warbler 
redstart 
yellow warbler 
myrtle warbler? 
song sparrow and 
one or more 
other sparrows 
kingbird 
merganser 
loon 
least bittern 
grebe 
dovekie 
clapper rail? 
horned lark 


American robin 
iorthern shrike or 


Canada jay 





THE DIARY OF SYLVANUS G. MORLEY 


ALFRED V. KIDDER 


Peabody Museum of Archaeology 


Tue diary of Sylvanus Grisworld Morley, in 
thirty-nine volumes, covers the active years be- 
tween 1905 and 1947 of a career devotedly and 
indivisibly dedicated to the ancient Maya of Mex- 
ico and Central America, to whose in.many ways 
unique civilization his own studies were confined. 
His promotion of Maya research by others was 
unremitting, as was his effective effort, by lec- 
tures and popular articles, to make widely known 
to the modern world the intellectual and artistic 
achievements of the Maya. 

Above, in speaking of Morley’s active years, 
I had in mind especially those of travel and 
exploration, for during the last third of his life, 
when the excavations at Chichén Itza and other 
scientific undertakings of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington in Yucatan were under his direc- 
tion, he kept a diary only when he could break 
away for first-hand field great Maya 
ruins, all old favorites: Copan in Honduras, Qui- 
rigua in Guatemala, and Uxmal in northern Yuc- 
atan. There were three such happy and produc- 
tive interludes, the last in 1947. 

In setting apart, as I see I 


work at 


have twice done, 
any years of Morley’s career as active, I really 
used the wrong word, for inactive he never was, 
either in mind or body. I know whereof I speak, 


for our friendship was unbroken from 1907 on, 


and during most of the following forty-one years 


we were associated, often closely, up to the day of 
his death in 1948; to the very day, in fact, for 
having just arrived in Santa Fe, I came to sit by 
his bed at Saint Vincent’s hospital as long as the 
Sister would let me, while through the oxygen 
tent he told me of his plans for the next couple 
of years. Later that night, he died, 

His widow, Frances Rhoads Morley, did not 
long survive him. She was a tiny little woman, 
he not much larger. Indeed, when they were 
married in 1927, I weighed two pounds more 
than the pair of them. She, however, soon de- 
cided that he was underweight, and—but that, as 
Kipling used to say, is another story. Perhaps 
I can get to it later; but memories keep crowd- 
ing back insistently when one starts thinking of 
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and Ethnology, Harvard University 


Vay—all his host of English-speaking friends 
called him that; as Silvano or Doctor, he was 
known to Middle 
America. 

Frances’ will provided that the diary should 
come to me, ultimately to be presented to the 
library of the American Philosophical Society, 
of which he had been a member since 1943. It 
was sent me from the Museum of New Mexico— 
Morley became its Director in 1947 and had given 
it his library and the fine collection of Spanish 
Colonial furniture, Church vestments, and paint- 
ings, that he’d made when exportation of such 
materials was unrestricted and they were fast 
being gobbled up by dealers. With the diary I 
spent many happy, although often keenly nos- 
talgic, hours before turning it and a series of his 
letters over to the Society. 


quite as many throughout 


I was delighted to 
find that Vay, who was an outstanding raconteur 
and a most delightful correspondent, had given 
those rare qualities: free rein in the diary. I was 
a bit relieved, too, because in some of his later 
and most important professional monographs his 
desire for thoroughness led at times to a very 
uncharacteristic aridity, while the inherent diff- 
culty of making clear the linked complexities of 
the Maya hieroglyphic system, calendar, and as- 
tronomy, together with anxiety to have every 
item fully explained, occasionally caused him to 
labor his points fatiguingly. Thus, there could 
never be doubt as to the exact meaning of what- 
ever he wrote, and his /ntroduction to the Study 
of Maya Hieroglyphs, his earliest important pub 
lication, is a masterpiece of clear exposition. 
Hieroglyphs and antiquities, indeed, which had 
been keen boyhood interests, led Vay into the 
Maya field, but only indirectly. A native of 
Chester, Pennsylvania, he entered the Pennsyl- 
vania Military Academy, where he was in resi- 
dence for two years. While there, he learned of 
the work of George A. Reisener in Egypt and 
that he was teaching at Harvard. He therefore 
arranged for a transfer, coming to Cambridge as 
a Junior in 1905. Frederick Ward 
Putnam, director of the Peabody Museum and 
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head of the Department of Anthropology, in which 
Morley also planned to work, was naturally con- 
sulted. Morley told the Professor (at the Pea- 
body, he has always been, and I hope always will 
be, the Professor) that he wished to concentrate 
on Egyptology, especially hieroglyphics. Profes- 
sor Putnam, always anxious to put forward the 
need for research on New World prehistory, 
pointed out to him that Egyptian writing of all 
sorts was well known, but that the Maya glyphic 
script was still an almost complete mystery. He 
therefore advised Vay to take a course on Maya 
archaeology which was being given that year for 
the first time. This was Alfred An- 
thropology 9, destined to become a_ breeding 
ground, so to speak, for American Mayanists, of 
whom Morley and Herbert J. 


Tozzer’s 


1 Spinden were both 
distinguished members of Tozzer’s earliest crop. 

Morley of course elected Anthropology 9. By 
midyears—it was a “half course’’—he was pretty 
firmly convinced that Maya archaeology should 
become his life work. Tozzer, impressed by his 
earnestness and his great interest in the glyphs, 
advised him to spend the rest of the winter in 
Yucatan. No fellowship being at the time avail- 
able to him, his Aunt Virginia Morley made it 


possible for him to go. Tozzer gave him letters 
to friends in Merida 


and he was off as soon as 
he'd taken his last examination. Even before 
those soul-stirring months he had, I think, given 
up all thought of Egypt, but if there were any 
lingering doubts, Izamal and Uxmal did away 
with them for good. 

The diary for the early months of that year is 
in two parts: the first, a running personal journal ; 
the second, a long and meticulously detailed de- 
scription of the ruins. Not having them now at 
hand, I cannot be sure whether he stated in either, 
or told me the following summer, that one had 
been typed from letters he’d written his aunt. 
I’ve often wondered which. It’s hard to believe 
he could have thought such an almost stone by 
stone picturing of ruined structures would much 
interest an elderly spinster: but on the other hand, 
| find it nearly impossible to imagine it entering 
Vay's head that anyone could conceivably be bored 
by any amount of Maya minutiae. 

In either case, it was a labor of love, for Vay 
was sincerely devoted to his aunt, who had put 
him through school and sent him to college. The 
diary gratefully records generous cheques coming 
from her. His daughter by his first wife, his 
only offspring, was named Virginia, after his aunt; 
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Alice, her other name, was that of her mother, 
the “Little Woman,” the “L.W.” of the 
early diaries. 


often 


It’s time, speaking of volumes, to tell something 
of the diary as it exists today. 
said, thirty-nine volumes of it. 


There are, as I’ve 

On some espe- - 
cially eventful years, so much was written that, 
when copied, the typed sheets filled several books, 
each neatly labelled, dated, and numbered. In 
that form they were found, but what became of 
the original notebooks is a mystery. Vay, would 
never, I believe, have allowed them to be de- 
stroyed, because the copies were so typewritten 
as to leave spaces for many little drawings of 
glyphs, architectural details, and bits of ground 
plans that are referred to in the text. Further- 
more, the typists—there would seem to have been 
several—obviously had relatively little English, 
for Vay’s very small, cramped writing, always in 
pencil, much of it done in the bush under difficult 
conditions and with poor light, must have been 
hard to make out. 


Thus, there are a good many 
minor mistakes. 


These, I feel certain, he intended 
some day to correct and I think he surely planned 
to draw the illustrations for which provision had 
been made. 

Another mystery is that no carbons have ever 
turned up. 
Santa Fe, 
the 


Very careful search was made in 
Cambridge, and Washington, because 
New would have been 
glad to have a set to bind and shelve with his 
books. However, [ think it possible that, strange 
as it may seem, Morley may always have been 
completely indifferent to carbons. My 
what occurred in the matter of the 
important of all his manuscripts. 
This, we of the Institution disrespectfully used to 
call ‘“Morley’s Quintuplets,” 


Museum of Mexico 


idea is 
based on 
single most 
a five-volume mono 
graph, The Inscriptions of Petén. It appears in- 
credible, for he considered it, as indeed it was, the 
crowning work of his entire career; yet, neither 
during the many years of its production nor when 
it was being typed in final form to be turned in 
to the editor, was there ever made, so far as I can 
discover, a single sheet of carbon copy. 

How knowledge of this reached President Mer 
riam I am but when it did and_ that 
always cautious soul realized that the only extant 
version of 


unaware, 


such an opus was to risk a voyage 
across the Gulf, a wire went to Morley which he 
afterward told two tele- 
graph blanks. The gist of it was that if anything 


should happen to it on the way Morley might as 


me covered more than 
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well sink along with it. Furthermore, he was on 
no account to leave New Orleans until every one 
of its thousands of pages had been microfilmed. 
Vay, never one to take halfway measures, ac- 
cordingly called in Tarcisio, his Korean gardener, 
aman of parts, who not only raised the finest of 
vegetables but also was an able prestidigitator 
and tinsmith. Tarcisio was shown the manu- 
script and directed to produce a sufficiently ca- 
pacious container that must be absolutely water- 
tight. For either end, he was asked to devise some 
sort of attachment to hold firmly upright a piece 
of broomstick meter long. The last item 


puzzled Tarcisio, but he went to work flattening 


one 


the many five-gallon gasoline tins needed for raw 
material. When finally ready, The /nscriptions 
of Petén was stowed therein and the cover 
soldered down. 


well 


Nobody else could possibly have got a sealed 
receptacle unopened out of Yucatan, but whenever 
a new chief of the customs at Progreso was ap- 
pointed, Morley him with a 
pair of gold cuff links bearing that official's birth 
date in Maya hieroglyphs. 


always presented 


This was not bribery, 
for our supplies all entered free, but it did render 
the Chief willing to have the Institution’s great 
annual shipment of foods and equipment shipped 
to Chichén Itza, there to be unpacked and ex- 
amined, a very great convenience. And as it was 
known that members of the Carnegie staff were 
not given to the illegal exportation of antiquities, 
the case went through. Once aboard ship, Vay 
installed the little broom-handle masts and topped 
each with a red flag. Then he called a steward 
and demanded two life-preservers and a length 
of stout cord. That brought his first check. The 
vessel unusually crowded; no were 
to be 


was 
had 


stateroom.” 


extras 
Vay 

” began Fran- 
oe uu 


The microfilming began four 


“Bring those,” said “from our 


“But Sylvanus 


ces. “Fanny,” he broke in, she told me, 
saw J. C 


i .s wire!” 
days later. 

I’ve got much too far ahead, but one can’t write 
of Morley without being led up anecdotal bypaths. 
However, I shall now steer a straight course to 
the southwestern desert 
gether in the field. 
he and | 


where we were first to 
That was in July 1907, when 
volunteered for an expedition to the 
Pueblo and Clitf-dwelling country of Colorado 
and New Mexico under the auspices of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute. In charge was Edgar L. 
Hewett, who instructed us to make an archaeo 


logical reconnaissance of a large, canyon-gashed 
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area and then rode off for three weeks to join a 
party from the University of Utah. Morley, at 
the Military Académy, had acquired some knowl- 
edge of surveying. He likewise knew, as I cer- 
tainly did not, how to go about making an archaeo- 
logical reconnaissance. So, naturally, he was the 
leader. 

In those three weeks I came to know Vay as 
one does one’s companion under the sort of condi- 
tions we faced. The heat was terrific, the dry- 
ness of evervthing appalling, such horses as we 
could get were poor, the country rougher than | 
could have believed possible. By the time Hewett 
returned to take us elsewhere, I had already con- 
ceived an affectionate admiration for Vay that was 
to grow ever stronger through the passing vears. 
Thinking back, there comes most vividly to mind 
his unquenchable good spirits. 


Always cheery, 
he went 


ruins, usually 
whistling. Very nearsighted, he should carefully 
have watched his footing, particularly over those 
jagged rocks and on the very edge of cliffs. 
he never did. 


stumbling among the 


But 
How he managed not to kill him 
self or, at the very least, break a leg, | couldn't 
make out either then or later in his no less hazard- 
ous scrambling over the crumbling walls of Maya 
temples. His inexhaustible. After 
the longest, hottest, hardest day, when I'd be re- 
laxing with my pipe, Vay would finish writing 
up his detailed notes or drawing more clearly the 
plans of the pueblos we'd sketched and measured. 

We were together all that summer and the next. 


energy was 


In between, he was again in the Maya country, 
that time on a fellowship supplied by C. P. Bow 
ditch, a Boston financier, Maya enthusiast, scholar, 
and great benefactor, through life and by bequest, 
of the Peabody Museum. 

During the next few field seasons, Morley was 
at Quirigua, Copan, and elsewhere busily engaged, 
usually under Hewett, on undertakings financed 
from various sources. The diary reveals his 
growing absorption in hieroglyphic study and the 
gradual visualization of a master plan for research 
upon practically ancient Maya 
life. But being a wise salesman, he realized that 
the project was too vast to be presented entire by 


every aspect of 


a practically unknown youngster of twenty-five ; 
he therefore in 1913 laid before President Wood- 
ward and the Trustees of Carnegie Institution a 
proposal in which he set forth the many advan- 
tages of a major excavation at a single site of 
outstanding cultural and_ historical 
Chichén 


significance. 


Itza in northern Yucatan was recom- 
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mended so convincingly in a well-illustrated re- 
port that it was agreed upon and he was appointed 
a Research Associate in American Archaeology. 
Political conditions in Mexico, however, had by 
that time become so unsettled that it would have 
been risky to start work at Chichén. Morley, 
therefore, | am sure not with too great regret, 
turned to concentration on the glyphs, the study 
of which and of many ruined cities where they 
were to be found could safely be carried on in 
Honduras and in northern Guatemala. 

The time-honored saying about little acorns 
and great oaks can hardly be better illustrated 
than by reproducing the eighteen lines, which 
constitute the entire first appearance of the Maya 
in the Carnegie Year Book: 


\iter several conferences in July 1914 with the 
President of the Institution, Mr. Morley proceeded 
to Santa Fe to take up the preparation of a 
containing 


work 
and decipherments of all 
which will be so arranged as to 
be a ready and standard book of reference on Maya 
chronology. 


' 
Gescriptions 
known Maya texts, 


The Maya hieroglyphic inscriptions, so far as they 
have deal exclusively with the 
counting of time either in relation to the Maya cal 
endar or certain astronomical phenomena with which 
the Mayas were familiar. 
the so-called Initial fixed dates in the 
Maya chronological system in such a way that they 
could not recur, filling all the given conditions 
after a lapse of 374,400 years. 
years at Initial have been dis 
covered which have never been published; and when 
it is taken into that only about 90 
had been previously described, it seems probable that 
the investigation of the new material already in hand 

as contemplated in this research 
light on the 


been deciphered, 


Especially important are 
Series, which 
, until 
During the past five 
least 50 new Series 


consideration 
shed much 


Maya chronology and 
clear up many existing problems. 


will 
whole. feld of 


The Year Book pages relating to the Maya, be- 
fore the Institution’s research on these people 
ceased in 1958, must run to a great many hundred ; 
to say nothing of scores of monographs and lesser 
papers. These are Sylvanus Morley’s most fitting 
monument. 

During the vears that followed his initial back 
ing by the institution, Morley’s interests and am- 
bitions being what they were and he having the 
vision and the drive to go far toward gratifying 
them, how could they have been other than happy 
and productive ? 


He had the understanding and 
the steady support of J. C. 


the presidency of that wise paleontologist. He 


Merriam throughout 
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disposed of sufficient funds to carry forward his 
program, aided by 


choosing. 


able colleagues of his own 
Until well into the 20's, when it became pos- 
sible to settle down to the long-planned excava- 
tion of key sites, he devoted himself to search for 
hieroglyphic texts, to the study of their content, 
and the writing of his great monograph, The /n- 
scriptions at Copan. What he used to call “the 
hieroglyph hunt” involved long journeys of ex- 
pioration in unbelievably dense tropical forest, 
generally on mule-back, sometimes on foot. There 
are those who take pleasure in such travel, but 
Vay, who more than most loved his comforts 
a clean body, clean clothes, a good bed, good food 
-hitterly detested their opposites, all inevitable 
in the bush and made even less bearable by per- 
petual itching from the bites of a dozen sorts of 
insects. Often he was down with malaria, once in 
such a state that Earl Morris had to lash him to 
the back of his mule for the three-days journey 
out from Copan. At one time he came very near 
dying of amoebic dysentery. But neither acute 
discomfort, sickness, nor the unforeseeable dangers 
of the jungle, could deter him if there was pos- 
sibility of getting into likely new territory. Very 
few, other than native chicle-bleeders, and cer- 
tainly no archaeologist, ever covered as many 
leagues in the Petén forest as did he. But he felt 
fully rewarded, as perhaps no one but a dyed-in- 
the-wool epigrapher can understand, by having 
brought out and photographs — that 
trebled the number of known inscriptions, and 


drawings 


been first to make known city after ruined city 
many, such as Uaxactun, of great importance. 

The diaries for the years of exploration and 
travel are of especial interest, both as records of 
adventure and discovery, and for the light they 
shed on the life of the extraordinarily diverse 
human types of those days in Middle America: 
Indians, white or part white chicleros, muleteers, 
city folk, soldiers, merchants, politicians, dictators 
As time goes on those thirty-seven volumes will 
come to have unique sociological and_ historical 
value because of their faithful and vivid picturing 
of countries and their people that are already 
rapidly rising or sinking, according to one’s point 
of view, toward the dead level of civilization. 

I think the intensity of Morley’s devotion to 
the Maya is most clearly 


shown by his utterly 
unselfish attitude 


other archaeologists 
Any part of his so painfully gained data, no matter 
if unpublished, he would put freely at the dis- 


toward 
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posal of anyone he considered capable of using 
it to advance knowledge of those whom in his 
lectures he often referred to as “the Greeks of the 
New World.” And, could he be convinced of its 
correctness, he would freely accept any conclusion 
of another student, even did it run counter to a 
published opinion of his own. He always did 
his utmost to forward Maya research, either by 
individuals or institutions ; no young person, striv- 


ing for a foothold, ever lacked a sympathetic 
hearing, often with favorable results; he strongly 


endorsed large scale excavations of Mason and 
Satterthwaite for the University of Pennsylvania 
at Piedras Negras. So pleased was he by the 
architectural studies made there by Ta‘ania Pros- 
kouriakoff, that when the University Museum's 
project was completed he added her to his staff. 
Always quick, as in her case, to recognize out- 
standing ability, he likewise enlisted for Carnegie 
Institution, as soon as it became possible, such 
authorities as J. E. S. Thompson, eminent epig- 
rapher, and Ralph L. intimate 
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knowledge of sixteenth-century Maya language 
and religion has enabled him to translate and 
interpret very important early documents. 

Much more should be written about Morley, 
what he did and what he died still planning to do. 
Some of this I greatly hope I may eventually be 
privileged to undertake, there should 
exist a far fuller appraisal of the accomplishments 
of that cheery, companionable, generous, and loyal 
little man than can be got from the diaries alone. 
They would of course have heavily to be drawn 
upon, often quoted. Nevertheless, they should be 
supplemented by someone who knew him well, 
who could set down many things he never said 
of himself. 


because 


To mention but one, there is nowhere 
a word of self-praise, only an occasional burst 
of triumph at the decipherment of some excep- 
tionally difficult date. All his boasting, written 
or spoken, was for the attainments of those be- 
loved people so long dead, but who will always be 
so much longer and more understandingly re- 
membered because Sylvanus Morley lived. 
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tistic documents of the eminent naturalist, pre- 
served in this country, in conjunction with a 
hitherto unpublished transcript of his first travel 
account from the year 1804. In this report | 
present Humboldt’s exchange of letters with the 
most memorable of American statesmen two of 
whom, Jefferson and Gallatin, may well be thought 
of as representing early American science, the 
former for his paleontologic, meteorologic, and 
agronomic studies, and Gallatin for his pioneering 
contributions to American ethnology. 

While assembling these letters from various 
sources in the United States I had hoped to sup- 
plement missing items from German collections. 
Unfortunately the efforts made in this direction 
proved disappointing, which accounts for the in- 
completeness of the correspondence with Madison 
and Gallatin. 

All of the Humboldt and a few of the Gallatin 
letters were translated from the French in which 
they were written. This was no easy task inas- 
much as the transcription of the Humboldt letters 
required diligent decipherment of a handwriting 
often bordering on illegibility so that it became 
necessary to transcribe from the originals rather 
than from photostat copies or microfilms. A few 
brief, undated, notes found in the Gallatin Papers, 
owned by the New-York Historical Society, ap- 
peared to have little value and were for this 
reason not included. 

Below the heading of each letter reproduced 
there is given in abbreviated form the name of the 
repository in which the letter was found. The 
abbreviations used are as follows: 


A.P.S. American Philosophical Society 
L.C.,J.P. Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers 


L..C..M.P. Library of Congress, Madison Papers 
N.Y.H.S. New-York Historical Society 

M.L. J. Pierpont Morgan Library 

M.H.S. Massachusetts Historical Society 
Md.H.S. Maryland Historical Society 
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The Deutsche Staatsbibliothek permitted the 
use of microfilms obtained from the Westdeutsche 
Bibliothek in Marburg (Hesse) where is the re- 
pository of the important Ludwig Darmstaedter 
Collection of Humboldtiana. 

These and similar studies were made _ possible 
through generous support rendered by the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, the National Science 
Foundation, and Columbia University. 
donors [| wish to 


To these 
sincerest thanks, 
and gratitude, for enabling me to pursue this 
projéct in the history of science. Numerous visits 
were made to the libraries in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, 


express my 


Joston, and Chicago in search for, and 
examination of, special collections and reference 
works which offered prospects for finding data 
having relevance to this correspondence. 

lL HISTORICAI 


BACKGROUND 


Among the unpublished literary documents of 
the great German naturalist and traveler, known 
from this country, none command 
than 


eminent 


greater interest 


the exchange of letters with these three 


American statesmen Though few in 
number the letters reflect in a unique fashion 
Humboldt’s and intellectual involve 


ment in the political convictions and scientific in- 


emotional 


terests embodied by these Founding Fathers of 
the Republic. 


These letters are not to be ap- 


praised solely for their relevancy to scholarly 
subjects, or contemporary events, but should be 
accepted as tokens of sincere friendship and mu 
tual esteem sustained across the Atlantic over a 
period of forty years 

To be concerned in what is universally produc 
tive for the welfare of mankind was the precious 
heritage of eighteenth-century idealism, in Hum 
boldt’s case nourished by his contacts with Goethe 
and with his brother Wilhelm von Humboldt 
and a host of enlightened minds in Paris where 
of these written. From that 
vantage point he followed the fate of his American 
friends and gave vent to his admiration for the 
Sage of Monticello, for James Madison when he 
was fourth president, and Albert Gallatin whose 


prolonged residence as American envoy in Paris 


most letters were 


led to a more intimate friendship than with any 


other American In the political upheavals of 
Sonaparte’s reign the three American statesmen 


appear to have provided Humboldt with the as- 


surance of better things to come, a new focus of 


civilization opposed to the outworn order of an 
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aging Europe in which Humboldt yearned for 
larger horizons. Such sentiments are particularly 
evident in the letters to Jefferson which reflect 
Humboldt’s veneration. him he could see a 


kin of scholarly talents and a peer among men. 


In 


The tenor of many of Humboldt’s letters con- 
veys a of and even restlessness. 
They never linger on one subject and a few even 
impress one with the feeling of self-imposed cen- 
sorship on the part of one fearful of having his 
news and comments fall into the hands of un- 
desirable agents who frequently gathered their 
information from piratical warfare on the high 


seas. 


sense urgency 


Passages that may seem to us like outright 
flattery are actually, one must presume, polite 
expressions customary at that time though they 
are also characteristic of one apt to yield to his 
emotional nature. 


For Humboldt was anything 
but a 


intellect,” the poet 
Schiller saw him; in fact he invested his personal 
relationships with considerable warmth which en- 
deared him time and again to his colleagues, 
artists and men of letters. 


mere “dissecting 


as 


to 
It was in his psycho- 
fling himself into friendships 
with a good deal of passion and cling to them until 
the end of his existence like one deprived of that 
inner security which a more settled life might have 
provided. 


logic make-up to 


Fragmentary as it is, this correspondence orig- 
inated with Humboldt’s brief visit in the United 
States, more precisely in 1804. Its prime motive, 
as the first letters so movingly disclose, was to 
pay his respects to Jefferson, which actually meant 
rendering homage to the great venture of Amer- 
ican independence, a motive understandable for 
one who desired all the Americas freed from 
To get the feel of of 
these letters we must visualize the exciting memo- 
ries awakened and brought into fresh focus by 
each response, and treasured forever after. Of 
the six weeks Humboldt spent in this country, 


colonial bondage. some 


ten days were actually lived in the company of 
these men, in Washington and Monticello. It is 
impossible to imagine how such a short visit could 
have led to these enduring transatlantic ties unless 
the visitor had left a lasting and profound im- 
pression on these American statesmen. 
we consider 


Before 
the factors that sustained these rela 
tionships it is necessary to recall very briefly the 
itinerary of this visit. 

Accompanied by the French botanist Aimé 
Bonpland and by the young Ecuadorian, Don 
Carlos Montufar, Humboldt had landed in Phila- 
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delphia on May 23 whence the party departed on 
May 28 for Washington. Escorted by three 
members of the American Philosophical Society, 
the artist Charles Willson Peale, Dr. Anthony 
Fothergill, and the Reverend Nicholas Collin,™ it 
appears that the enterprising Peale had put him 
self in charge of the social agenda: a dinner with 
Jefferson was followed by a round of entertain- 
ment and appointments with James Madison, the 
Secretary of State, and Albert Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Treasury. A day was spent visiting Gen- 
eral Washington’s home at Mount fol- 
lowed by a brief visit at Monticello.2 The return 
route Washington led the party via Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, back to Philadelphia where 
the ship to Bordeaux suffered an unexpected delay 
of one week until it sailed, on July 6, from the 
mouth of the Delaware River. 

The farewell letters from Philadelphia tell us 
how pressing was Humboldt’s 


Vernon 


from 


1eed to return to 


Europe, after an absence of five years, and how 
reluctantly he took leave from a land he had come 


to love. 


He departed with the firm intention to 


return * and explore the northwest coast as far 
as Alaska. When it turned out that he would not 
return to this country, his American friends might 
well have suspected him of having lost interest in 
their country. But such They 
came to accept the gift copies of his works as an 


was not the case. 


homage to them and early American science, 


whose author revealed to them his imposing 


his uniqueness as an authoritative 
interpreter of the Americas. Yet these book gifts 
alone hardly suffice to understand this correspond 


stature and 


ence. They are more in the nature of links forged 
by sympathies and intellectual kinships first ex 
perienced in Washington and subsequently de 
veloped through various encounters with prom 
inent Americans in Paris. 

The Humboldt’s 
proper home; there he lived with temporary ab 
1804 to the summer of 1827. As a 
member of the Institut he enjoyed the privileges of 


French capital came to be 
sences from 


attending its meetings and working in the library. 


Here and in the Jardin des Plantes, he 
with all the 


Cuvier, 


spent 


vears in friendly famous 


\rago, Berthollet, 


contact 
French naturalists, 


visit was rendered i 
Willson Peale ed by Chas. ( ‘ 
Philos. Soc. 23, 1947 


probably occurred between June 7 


« \ memorable account of this 


the diary .of Charles 
Sellers, Vem 

- This visit 
and 10 


see my 


{mer 


most 


in Proc. Amer. Philos. Sov 
Humboldt’s letter to Madison of 27 


articl 


102. 
June, 1804 


t See 
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siot, Thénard, Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, Gay-Lus- 
sac, many of whom appeared as collaborators for 
his American works. In the Ecole Polytechnique 
the Observatoire he received young Louis 
Agassiz and Charles Lyell and the Abbé Correa 
da Serra, all members of the American Philosoph 
ical Society. 


and 


His social talents made him a famous 
figure in Paris society whose salons he frequented 
as one eager to partake in all political and cultural 
events. With the appearance of the leaders of the 
Holy Alliance in Paris he frequently met such 
famous personalities as Wellington, 
Talleyrand, Metternich, Hardenberg, and the 
American envoys General John Armstrong, Joel 
Barlow, John Quincy Adams, and Albert Gallatin. 
he author of voluminous works on the Ameri- 
cas came to be the most f 
information 


Lafayette, 


authoritative source of 
and a 
American affairs. 


dependable sympathizer of 
Countless were the occasions 
when Humboldt would voice his interest in politi- 
cal and cultural matters having to do with the 
United States be it in scientific or social gather- 
ings, at diplomatic dinners and international con 
France, England, and Italy. When 
we picture him thus returning from any of these 


ferences in 


functions to his American researches and writings 
we cannot fail to appreciate the warm sympathies 
expressed in these letters. 

Among the David 
B. Warden,’ who had accompanied General John 
Armstrong to Paris, in 1804, the same year when 
Humboldt from his American travels 
The young diplomat who had earned his M.A. 
degree in natural philosophy at Glasgow, could 
not have failed to seek the 
whose travels and learning 
That Warden befriending 
Humboldt is all too evident from the fervor with 


American diplomats was 


returned 


friendship of a man 
were the talk of the 
town. succeeded in 
which the great naturalist pleaded in his letters 
to Jefferson and Madison for re-instatement of 
his friend who had been accused of having tres 
We know that 
Warden transmitted in 1807, probably by diplo 
matic mail, Humboldt’s works to Jefferson ® and 


passed his official competence. 


that he was a member of the select circle of natu 
ralists, known as the Société d’Arceuil.? Warden 


David Bailie 
the American 


Warden (1772-1845) 


Philosophical Society 


was a member of 


t 


Calendar of the corre spondence of Thomas 
Bull. Bur. of Rolls and Library of th 
No. 10, 8: 557-599; 10: 193 

‘Claude Louis Berthollet 
French chemist, maintained his laboratory at 
provided 


Jefferson 
Dept. of Stat 


(1748-1822), the 


eminent 
\rceuil and 
Society issued 


hospitality in his home The 
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undoubtedly participated in its meetings and we 
can hardly go wrong in assuming that it was 
Humboldt who instructed him in applying geo- 
graphic methods to the statistical and historical 
works such as Warden was to publish in later 
years.” 

Il. CORRESPONDENCE WITH JEFFERSON 
The origin of Humboldt’s friendship with Jef- 
is to be looked for in the historic coinci- 
dence of Humboldt’s visit with that crucial phase 
in Jefferson’s political activities climaxed by the 
Louisiana Purchase and the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition. 


ferson 


The momentous purchase from France 
had brought New Spain into the political and 
economic orbit of Jefferson’s plans and transac- 
tions. Of a sudden the border with the 
Spanish possessions called for authentic intelli- 


gence on the Mexican realm, and precisely at that 


new 


time when Jefferson was preparing his message 
to Congress an explorer appeared, fresh out of 
Mexico, who was uniquely equipped to render 
that information He carried and 
statistical reports, geographic, political, economic, 


new maps 
which until then had been locked up in inacces- 
The Span- 
ish minister in Washington, the Marquis d’Yrujo, 
was for political reasons antagonistic to Jeffer- 


sible archives in Mexico and Havana. 


son,!’ so that one may presume how difficult it 
was for him to obtain the 
from this source. 


information 
Moreover, the English blockade 
of American harbors imposed on the diplomatic 


desired 


the \/émotres to 
Biot, and 
\merican 


which Humboldt and his friends Gay 
Lussac, Thénard contributed. The most cele- 
brated Benjamin 
(Count Rumford) who lies buried at Arceuil 

84 statistical, political and historical account of thi 
United States of Edinburgh, A. Constable 
& Co., 1819 

’ The Warden Papers of the Maryland Historical So 
ciety contain some forty-eight notes written by Humboldt 
in the years 1807 to 1816. Among these items is one 
letter, dated Paris, September 24, 181? which reads as 
follows 


member was Thompson 


America, 3 v., 


“IT have written two letters one to Mr 
the other to Mr 
possible; | 


Jefferson and 
Madison in the most pleading manner 
that be done to you and | 
that these letters will do you some 
dear friend, so that we 
welcoming 


asked justice 


anticipate good, my 
may soon have the pleasure of 


once more a Man so completely devoted to 
I beg you to remember me to Mr. Gallatin 
regard as one of the most remarkable states- 


man I have ever met 


his country 
whom | 


Many regards from Mr. Gay-Lussac. 
Humboldt” 

Thomas Jefferson, a biography, 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 


10 Nathan Schachner, 
787, New York, 


HELMUT DE TERRA 
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mails serious hazards for one eager to gather his 
data for the congressional message (November 
8, 1804) which was to treat chiefly of the nego- 
tiations with Spain over Louisiana, Mobile and 
the Mexican border regions. 


Viewed against 
Humboldt’s visit must have 
been a godsend for all the members of Jefferson’s 
cabinet. This foreigner appeared to have the 
answer to questions relating to mines, roads, In 
dian tribes, 


these circumstances 


settlements, and crops and, better 
still, he proved himself unstintingly generous in 
imparting all this priceless information as one 
who had for some time been waiting for such a 
chance as this. Whether this enthusiastic aid on 
behalf of Jefferson’s plans could have carried him 
beyond a decent consideration for the commit- 
ments with the Spanish crown is another ques- 
tion. These related principally 
the scientific collections with institutions in 


to his sharing 
Ma- 
drid, commitments otherwise adhered to through 
publication of the Political Essay on the Kingdom 
of New Spain. This work had been dedicated ti 
King Charles IV of Spain 
moods of the Madrid government toward certain 
persons 1n 


“so as to pacify the 


Mexico who furnished me with mort 
than the would — regard 
Perhaps future volumes of the Jef- 


information 
proper.” a 


court 


ferson Papers can enlighten us on this delicate 
issue, 

What precisely were Jefferson’s impressions of 
Humboldt and what subjects were discussed be- 
tween these two 


men? The letters presented 


below provide certain clues. They mention the 
issue of slavery in the southern states, political 
matters relating to the course of future govern- 
ments in Spanish America, geographic explora- 
tions, Indian languages and policies relating to 
Indian wars, the prospects for a canal across the 
Isthmus, and statistical data on New Spain." 

11 Quoted from dated 
June 12, 1809 
12 The Jefferson 
contaim 


Humboldt’s letter to Jefferson, 
Papers in the Library of Congress 
Humboldt’s manuscript “Tableau statistique du 
Royaume de la Nouvelle 
tents lists the following 

Geologic sketch of the country 

Population 

Political divisions 

Agriculture, 

State road: 

Mines 

Military forces 

\ short note of Jefferson's, dated June 9, was addressed 
to Humboldt requesting such a report 
by the following note: 


Espagne.” Its table of con 


subjects. 


manufacture, commerce 


It was prefaced 
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Kor one so intensely interested in the progress 
Humboldt’s 
works must have evoked respectful participation in 


of the sciences, as was Jefferson, 


his labors and pleasant memories of earlier days 
when Jefferson gathered his own harvest of sci- 
entific observations. 

How Humboldt endeared himself to Jefferson 
and his family. is 
Henry S. 
wrote to Humboldt on February 


letter ~which 
Randall, Jefferson’s first biographer, 


1, 57" A 


evident. from a 


passage from this letter says: 


It would gratify Mr. Jefferson's family as much 
as it would the public [if Humboldt 


him of his visit with Jefferson]. 


would inform 
Several of them 
have testified to me that Mr. Jefferson often spoke 
of you and always with that great respect which his 
public correspondence exhibits. They testify, too, 
that he always mentioned you with particular per- 
sonal kindness. They had often heard their mother 
(Mr. oldest Mrs* Randolph, 
now deceased) state the same facts and speak of you 
as having been a guest of Mr. Jefferson's at Washing 
ton If you have any tolerably distinct recollections 


Jefferson's daughter, 


of that visit, and of your impressions of Mr. Jeffer 


son such would be read with great interest by my 


countrymen. 


Whether Humboldt actually obliged the writer 
of these lines with his request is not apparent from 


Randall's ne 


biography. Jetferson’s 


William A 


newly -ap- 


pointed secretary, Burwell, found 


“Mr. P 


extension and ore pro 


esident wants to know the population, the 
luction of the internal pro, 
hose to be ceded in the event that the mouth 
Norte (Colorado might 


Louisiana 


ices 
especially 
of the Rio Bravo del 
form the frontier with 


River) 


“In this event the king of Spain would give up mort 
than twothirds of the f [Louis 
Potosi, and would lose a terrain of 11,756 square leagues 
(20 pr iatitude), he 
province of Texas, 7006 
province of New Santander 
and twothirds of the province of 
The total of this 


territory of 


immense province of S 


each degree entire 
leagues, half of the 
1900 square leagues 
Coahuila with 2850 
region cquals about 

But the political 
prior to the f 


would cede the 
square 
with 


square leagues 
twothirds of the 
value of this terrain judged 
with the U.S. is almost nil 

Statistical compilations and excerpts from Humboldt’s 
work on New prepared by 
writers following the declaration of 


ier NICE 
reunion of 
lLouisiana 


Spain were Mexican 
Mexican independ 
seen by the author in the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Mexico City and in the Bancroft 
Collection at Berkeley, California 

13]... Darmstaedter Westdeutsche Biblio 
thek, Marburg, of which a microfilm copy is in the li- 
brary of the American Philosophical Society 

14 Henry S. Randall, The life of Thomas Jefferson, 3 
v., New York, Derby & Jackson, 1858 


Various 


ence. Such manuscripts were 


Collection, 
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Humboldt iooking younger than his thirty-five 


years, “of small figure, well made, agreeable looks, 


simple unaffected manners, remarkably sprightly, 
vehement in conversation and sometimes eloquent. 
Jefferson welcomed him with the greatest cordi- 
ality and listened eagerly to the treasure of in- 
formation.” 1° 


Humboldt to Jefferson 
LAC p er. 

Philadelphia 24 May, 1804 
Mr. President, 

Arrived from Mexico on the blessed ground of 
this republic, whose executive powers were placed 
in your hands, I feel it my pleasant duty to present 
my respects and express my high admiration tor 
your writings, your actions, and the liberalism of 
your ideas, which have inspired me from my 
earliest youth. I flatter myself in the expectation 
of expressing my sentiments orally to you, re 
mitting at. the same time the attached parcel, 
which my friend, the Consul of the United States 
in Havana, asked me to send to you. I was de- 
tained here by the unloading of my herbarium 
which delayed my departure for Washington 
obliging me to communicate with you by mail. 
A bad storm off the coast of Georgia made our 
voyage as dangerous as it was long (24 days), 
and | regret that on this account the package had 
to reach you so late. 

I started, in 1799, on an expedition to be of 
some service to the natural sciences and study 
various peoples in simple and advanced conditions 
of life. Thanks to a fortunate 
circumstances, and a trustful attitude on the part 
of the Spanish government, I was granted facilities 
beyond those enjoyed by La Condamine and the 
Abbe Chappe. My friend Citoyen Bonpland, a 
student of the Paris museum, proved himself a 


combination of 


companion of great knowledge, courage, and en- 
thusiasm, one capable of great sacrifices. 
the last 
dalusia, the 


Over 
New An 
Carib and Chaimas Indian territories, 
the provinces of Barcelona, Caracas, Varinas, and 
1000 nauti 
cal miles on the Orinoco by canoe, navigated the 


five vears we traveled across 


all of Guyiana.'® We covered almost 


15 Helmut de Terra, //umboldt, The life 
Alexander von Humboldt, 1769-1859, 
\lfred A. Knopf, 1955 

16 The 
felt to be 
other 


and times of 


184, New York, 


American travels mentioned in this letter were 
of such absorbing interest by Jefferson and 
members of the American Philosophical Society 
that Humboldt obliged them with a special report 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 102: 560-589, 1958) 


(see 
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the 
days the imposing rapids of Maypure and Atures 
and determined the 
satellites of Jupiter the exact position of the Cas 
uiare, a of the which 


nects with the Amazon and by which we advanced 


Guaviare and 


Rio Negro, crossed for three 


by our chronometers and 


tributary ()rinoco con 


to the borders of larger Para [Brazil | 


There, in 
the forests of the Cassi 
encountered 


and 
n.lat., rocks covered 
with hieroglyphs which indicated to us that this 
remote land now populated by naked Indians liv 
scattered at 


period the home of civilized peoples 


W ilderne SS 


quiare, at 2 


ancient 


we 


ing as cannibals, was one remote 
Upon re 
turning from the Rio Negro to Cumana we pro 
to the Cuba, thence to the 
Sissu, Carthagena, and Santa Fe | Bogota]. 


then the New 


Popayan, and Pasto. For a year we pursued our 


ceeded island of 


Rio 
We 
kingdom Granada, 


traversed g ol 
studies in the Andes of Quito carrying our in 
struments to 


borazo where 


a height of 3,036 toises on Chin 


we climbed 


500 toises higher than 

any other human being before We proceeded 

to to the chinchona trees in Jaen 

province and continued to the Amazon. At Lima 

we observed the transit of Mercury and by sailing 
there 


us 


Loxa study 


from 
1 


aged 


via Guyaquil for Acapulco we 


New 


man 
to spend one 


otfered us a tremendous field for studies 


vear in which 
For a 
the borders of Ultima 7 hule, 
well 
lack 


suffered for 


Spain 


young man born on 
in Prussia, | 
that mn obstacles, or 
shelter, from which | 


managed rather considering 


climatic of food and 


several months 
health for 
I then longed to return to Paris 


had worked 


at a time, were able to undermine my 
one single day 
where | 


and 


the 


for a while with Vauquelin 
Chaptal and where we now hope to publish 


results of this expedition but I could not 


resist the moral obligation to see the United States 


and 


enjoy the consoling aspects of a people who 
understand the precious gift of Liberty | 


it were possible tor me 


wish 
to present personal 
respects and admiration to you and to know a 


Wy 
magistrate and philosopher whose cares embrace 
two continents ! 


Mr 
length of 


the 
letter. | 
of 


President, 
this 


know 


Forgive, 


and 


confidential tone 


aml quite unaware 


already 
my publications it 


National in 


of science, you will excuse the 


whether vou me m\ 


the 
Asa 
indulgence 
to talk to you 
about a subject that you have, treated so ingen- 


through 


work on galvanism and 


memoirs of the Institut Paris 


friend 


of my admiration. I would love 


iously in your work Virginia, the teeth 


Ol 


ot 
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in the Andes of 
the southern hemisphere at 1,700 toises above the 
level of the My friend Citoyen 
Cuvier may be expected to furnish me with 
anatomical description. | to take more 
of your time and will confine myself to sending 
you the of my deepest 

which I have the honor to be, 


Mr. 


your very 


mammoth which we discovered 


Pacific Ocean. 
an 
hesitate 
assurance respect with 
President 

humble and very obedient 
servant 

Humboldt 

Member of the Berlin Academy of Science 


Please be so kind as to address 


Baron 


me care of Governor Kean. 


lefferson to Humboldt 


Washington O4 


28 May 
| received last the 24th 
and offer you my congratulations on your arrival 
the [ 
which you have been exposed to so many h 


night favor of 


> 


your 


here in good health after a tour in course of 


ard 
ships and hazards. 
those least 
lively felt generally 

the able to 
no one will feel it more strongly than myself, 


the countries you have visited 


are of known, and most 
and a 


interesting, 


desire will be to re 


ceive information you wall be give 


be 
cause no one perhaps views this new world with 
more partial hopes of it’s exhibiting an amehorated 
state of the human condition. in the new position 
in which the seat of our government is fixed we 
attract the 
of a traveller and can only substitute in it’s place 
the 


have nothing curious to observation 


welcome with we should receive your 


visit, should you find it convenient to acd 


which 
so mucl 
to your journey.! Accept I pray you my respect 
Charles Willson 
to 
cabinet 1s 
the 


Peale 
with Jetfersor 
the 
Pe.) 
, 
requests me to present his compliments that 
the pleasure to 
Bonpland and Montufar 
me to include his 
Dott. Fothergill is not at within, but I 
him this afternoon & I believe he will esteem 
invitation, not be neglected & therefore 
attendance \medealy after | 
to the in vicinity & 


That the painter exerted hin 
Washington 


members of his 


self in arran meetings 


o¢ 
| f not he 
evident trom 1 1 


president ( 1.4 


| 
and 


yrote Ol I une to 


Dear 
Phe 
he will 
Me SSrs 


desires 


Sir, 
baron 
do himself Wait o1 
Doct. Woodhouse 
that he 


present 


your worth 
also 
request will also watt 
on you 
shall sec 
an honor 


his 


your 
for 
will 


I answer 
dined | 


Walt on 


have 


move there 


tavern your 


you 


With high respect 


yrs. C. W. Peale” 
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ful salutations and assurances of 


great respect 


and consideration. 


Th. Jeffers 1 


Je fferson to Humboldt 
Ah. 8 


9 June .04 
Th. Jetferson asks leave to observe to Baron de 
Humboldt that the question of limits of Louisiana 
between Spain & the US is this. they claim to 
hold the river Mexicana or Sabine & from the 
head of that Northwardly along the heads of the 
waters of the Miss’pi to the head of the Red river 
& so on. North river from it’s 
either of it’s 


we claim to the 
mouth to the Eastern or 
Western branch; thence to the head of Red river 
& so on. Can the Baron inform me what pop- 
ulation may be between 


source 


hose lines of white, red 
or black people? and whether any & what mines 
are within them ? 
fully 
salutations. 


the information will be thank- 


received. he tenders him his respectful 


Humboldt to Jefferson 
Been 

27 June, 1804 ( Philadelphia ) 
Mr. President, 

I told you in my first letter that I came to this 
country in order to see you and to express per- 
sonally the sentiments of admiration and respect 
ful attachment with which your writings, your 
ideas, and your actions have inspired me for so 
many 
that | 


had the good fortune to see 


years. 


My departure tomorrow indicates 


achieved the purpose of my visit. I have 
the first Magistrate 
of this great republic living with the simplicity 
of a philosopher who received me with that pro 
found kindness that makes for a lasting friendship. 
My circumstances oblige me to leave but I carry 
with me the consoling experience of having seen 
the people of this continent advance with great 
strides towards the perte ction of social conditions, 
whereas Europe presents an immoral and melan 
choly spectacle. I like to think that | 


day enjoy this consoling experience 


shall one 
again, and 
[ share your hope (which you expressed in the 
letter kindly given be by Mr. M 
look 


can be 


.) that man- 


kind forward to great 


the 


may improvements 


which expected frot new order of 


things to be found here. Please accept the ex- 
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pression of my highest esteem and respect which 
| shall treasure for the rest of my life. 
I remain 
Mr. President, 
your very obedient 
and very humble servant 
Humboldt 
My friends Bonpland and Montufar 
would like to be remembered to Your Excellency. 


Humbeldat to Jefferson 
M.L. 
Paris, 30 May, 1808 
Ecole polytechnique 
Montagne Ste. Genevieve 
Mr. 
In the midst of all the misfortunes to which my 
country has succumbed, I feel the urge now and 


President, 


then to express the sentiments of my gratefulness 
and admiration which I maintain for you. I fear 
that my last letter which I dispatched by boat 
from Bremen did not reach you. Today I have 
chosen a much safer route for sending you these 
lines along with my astronomic work 
Essai politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle 
Espagne. In you will find your 


name cited, a name which must for all time in- 


and my 


these works 


spire all friends of humanity. May providence 
keep you alive for the benefit of that world of 


ours for which | labors and 


strive to direct my 
hopes. 
fam, Mr. President, 

with the profoundest respect 

Your Excellency’s 

very humble and most obedient servant 

Humboldt 

Remember me, please, to Mr. Madison and Gal- 
latin who honored 


you maintain with me. 


me because of the friendship 


Jefferson to Humboldt 
Montes > 

Washington, 6 March, 09 
Dear Sir, 

I received safely your letter of May 30.& with it 
your astronomical & Political essay on the King 
dom of New Spain, for which I return you my 
sincere thanks. I had before heard that this work 
had begun to appear, & the specimen I have re- 
ceived proves 


that it will not disappoint the ex 


pectation of the learned. besides making known 
to us one of the most singular & interesting coun- 


tries on the globe, one almost locked up from the 
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knolege of man hitherto, precious addition will be 
made to our stock of physical science, in many of 
it’s parts shall you therefore the 
honorable testimony that you have deserved well 
of the republic of letters. 


we bear to 


you mention that you had before written other 
letters to me. have never received 
a single one, or I should not have failed to make 
my acknolegement of it 


be assured | 


indeed I have not waited 
for that, but for the certain information, which |] 
had not, of the place where you might be. 
letter of May 
you have wisely located yourself in the focus of the 
held by the cords of 
love to my family & country, or I should certainly 
join you. Within a few days I shall now bury 
Monticello & 


inere spectator of the passing events 


your 
30, first gave me that information. 


science of Europe. I am 


myself in the groves of become a 
on politics 
I will say nothing, because | would not implicate 
you by addressing to you the republican ideas of 
America, deemed horrible heresies by the royal- 
ism of Europe before 


will know, this 


reaches you, that Mr. Madison is my successor. 


you 
this ensures to us a wise & honest administration. 
[ salute you with sincere friendship & respect. 


Th. Jefferson 


Humboldt to Jefferson 


Lr 
Paris, 12 June, 1809 
at the Ecole polytechnique 
Montagne Saint Genevieve 
Sir, 


You know already my respectful and friendly 
feelings for you so that you will readily appreciate 
my joy over the receipt of your letter of March 
6. I have not really felt happy since I left your 
wonderful country. The trials of life 
more sensitive to moral conflicts. But 
What a fascinating 
example you have given of your energies, gra- 


make one 


what an 
astonishing fate is yours! 


ciousness and depth of your tender affections, 
and what moderation and equanimity you have 
shown in the exalted position as magistrate of 
powerful nation! Your 


memory of 


a 
retreat to Monticello is 
which will never leave 
me no matter what life may have in store for me. 


an event the 


It is almost unavoidable to escape the charge of 
flattering you. How awkward, really, and how 
artificial must this sound! 

I am sending you herewith my work. It gives 
me great pleasure presenting you with the second 
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and third part of my work on Mexico, the second, 
third and fourth part of my astronomical report 
which contains the surveys in the Andes. It also 
the translation of Tableaux de la 
which look even 
Should the our 
humble Society of Arceuil be ready for shipment 
tomorrow I would In it 
find report on the respiration of 
the fine articles of 
intimate friends: 


contains 
Vature 


english 


my 
seems to better in its 
version, volume of 
like to send this also. 


vou will my 


fishes and two of my most 
Gay-Lussac and Thenard. Do 
me the pleasure of accepting these trifles with 
that customary indulgence with which you favored 
me in the letter I received yesterday from you. 
[ wish that you would lend your sympathetic 
understanding to about Mexico. | 
repent what I said on page ten about the slaves. 
Since my publication appeared, 


my work 
Congress has al 
total 
j devotion 
for the cause of the blacks and this need not cause 


effective toward 


carried 


ready taken some steps 


abolition. I was away by my 


me to blush. I shall repair the injustice | com 
mitted regarding the southern states in a note 
and a supplement which will appear at the end of 
this work. My book dedicated to King 
Charles IV so as to pacify the attitude of the 
Madrid certain individuals 
in Mexico who furnished me with more informa 


Was 


government toward 
tion than the court would have regarded proper 

I am rather surprised to learn that my letter of 
May 30 is the first to have reached you. Didn't 
you receive my work on the Geography of Plants? 
\s of now 
we are separated from each other by 1,200 leagues 
but if I should 
Kashmir or 


Now I must give you some news 


be able next vear to 


would be 


escape to 
Lhasa we 


rene ved 


ever so much 
from each other! [I own your 


excellent work on Virginia but would have pre 


further 


ferred to receive it from your own hands bearing 


your inscription. You made me a gift of your 
copy of Playfair’s but your inscription is lacking 
and this fact, you will admit, may cause me some 
later on. Please remember 
Madame de 


as devoted as | 


embarrassment my 
feel 
do, thinks that my request is not 
unreasonable. 


request. Tesse to whom you 


too 


I did not write to Mr. Madison as I ought to 


have done long ago. Let me congratulate the 
nation for having chosen this American citizen 
I loved 
your words “this ensures to us a wise and honest 
This would appear to 


adequately what we must regard as just, liberal, 


He made an excellent impression on me 


administration.” express 
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and virtuous. Please be so kind as to remind the 
President of the expression of my sincerest re- 
spect. 

Be assured, my dear Sir, of my admiration 

and friendship 

Alexander Humboldt 

There appeared in German the second volume of 
Mithridates by Adelung and Vater, a treatise on 
languages. It deals with subje 


which corre 


spond to your concepts. 


Humboldt to Jefferson 
A.F.S. 


Paris, 12 June, 1809 

Mr. President 
Permit me to send you my work on the baro 
the Andean cordillera. I 
should feel honored if the distinguished society 
over which you preside would accept it as a 


metric surveys of 


humble token of my attachment and gratefulness. 
[ have the honor to remain, 
Sir, and greatly admired colleague, 
your very humble and very obedient servant 
Baron de Humboldt 
Please be so kind as to remember me to Messrs. 
Wistar, Rush, Patterson, Thornton, Seybert, 
Peale, Woodhouse, Collin, John Vaughan, Mease, 
Ellicot and Barton Smith who showered me with 
kindness during my visit in Philadelphia. 


Humboldt to Jefferson 
Loe pke 
Paris, 23 September, 1810 
Sir, 
Permit me the honor of offering you the fourth 
and fifth part of my work on Mexico as a humble 
expression of my profound veneration and_ re- 


spect. Considering the favorable circumstances 
and the tranquility of mind with which IT com- 
pleted this work. I flatter myself in the expecta- 
tion that in it you may detect those liberal con 
victions which have inspired me all my life. ~-Ty 
thoughts dwell often in Monticello and it is then 
that I picture the statesman, who established the 
welfare of an entire continent, among his mag- 
nolia trees. Tears when I 
imagine the most virtuous of men living in such 
happiness. How worth while it must be, Sir, to 
live in the society of enterprising citizens, active 
for the sake of liberty 


and preserved. 


come to my eyes 


which vou have achieved 


[ need not assure you of the worthy personality 
who brought vou this gift of my tender devotion. 
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Throughout his residence in Paris Mr. Warden 
has been a credit to his country by his honest and 
loyal conduct, his love for the sciences, and the 
esteem in which he has been held among men of 
will. | 

whom | 


good ignore mentioning General Arm- 
don’t know. We hope that Mr. 


Warden will return to us. 


strong 


I en- 
treat you to make me a gift of your work on 
Virginia. I own it for fifteen years but I should 
like to show my friends a copy with your dedi- 
cation to me. 


Se assured, Sir, of my greatest respect. 


Bearing this circumstance in mind 
I feel no need to defend my vanity. 

Your obedient 

and very humble servant 


A Humboldt 


very 


Jefferson to Humboldt 
Ashes 

Monticello, 14 April, 11 
My dear 


The interruption of our intercourse with France, 


Baron 


for some time past has prevented my writing to 


you. a conveyance occurs, by mr Barlow 


or mr Warden, both of them going in a_ public 


now 


capacity which is the first safe opportunity of- 
fered of acknoleging your favor of Sep. 23 and 
the receipt at different times of the IIT d. part 
of your valuable work, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th livraisons, 
and the 1Vth part, 2d, 3d, & 4th livraisons, with 
the Tableaux de la nature, and an interesting map 
of New Spain. for these magnificent & much 
esteemed favors accept my sincere thanks. they 
give us a knolege of that country more accurate 
than I believe we possess of Europe, the seat of 
the science of a thousand years. it 
those 
to be interesting to 


out 
are be- 


comes 
too at a countries 
the world. 


becoming the scenes of political 


moment when 


ginning whole 
they are now 
revolution, to take their stations as integral mem- 
all are now 
in several the Independents are 
already triumphant, and they will undoubtedly be 
so in all 
tablish? how much liberty can they bear without 
Intoxica*ion 7 


bers, of the great family of nations. 
in insurrection. 


what kind of, government will they es 


are their chiefs sufficiently enlight 


ened to form a well guarded government, and 
their people to watch their chiefs? they 
mind enough to place their domesticated Indians 


on a footing with the whites ? 


have 


all these questions 
you can answer better than any other. 
they will 


I imagine 
confederation & 
elective government, abolish distinction of ranks, 


copy our outlines of 
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bow the neck to their priests & persevere in in- 
tolerantism. their greatest difficulty will be in 
the construction of their Executive. I suspect 
that regardless of the experiment of France, and 
that of the U.S., in 1784, they will begin with a 
Directory, and when the unavoidable schisms in 
that kind of Executive shall drive them to some- 
thing their great 

whether to substitute an 


will 
Executive, 
years, for life, or an hereditary one. 
instruction 


else question come on 
elective for 
but unless 
among them more 


rapidly than experience promises, despotism may 


can be spread 
come upon them before they are qualified to save 
the ground they will have gained. could Napoleon 
obtain, at the close of the present war the inde- 
pendence of all the West India islands, & their 
establishment in a separate confederacy, our quar- 
ter of the globe would exhibit an enrapturing pros- 
pect into futurity. 
this—I very little. I shall follow, however, chear- 
fully my fellow laborers, contented with having 
borne a part, in beginning this beatific reformation. 


you will live to see much of 


I fear from some expressions in your letter, 
that your personal interests have not been duly 
protected, while you were devoting your time, 
talents & labor for the information of mankind. 
I should sincerely regret it, for the honor of the 
governing powers, as well as from affectionate 
attachment to yourself, & the sincerest wishes 
for your felicity, fortune and fame. 

In sending you a copy of my Notes on Virginia, 
I do but obey the desire you have expressed. they 
must appear chetif enough to the author of the 
great work South America. but from. the 
widow her mite was welcomed, & you will add to 
this indulgence the acceptance of sincere assur- 
ances of constant friendship & respect. 

Th. Jefferson 


on 


Humboldt to Jefferson 

hinge» 
Paris, 20 December, 1811 
at the Observatory 

Sir, 

Yesterday I arrived from Vienna where my 
brother is envoy of the King of Prussia and 
where I spent one month visiting with my rela- 
tives. Upon my return I felt happy over your 
interesting letter and the precious gift which ac- 
companied it. The Notes on Virginia will grace 
the library which my brother and I established. 
It is a wonderful document, greatly to be treas- 
ured as the gift of one who excited the admiration 
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of this century by his virtue and moderation. | 
am taking the liberty of sending you the final 
part of my report on the astronomical observations 
and the sixth and seventh part of the Essay on 
New Spain with the atlas. I am going to send, 
and have my librarian prepare, the different parts 
by several mail routes ; 
receive them. 


this way you will perhaps 
Meanwhile be so kind as to tell 
me very frankly which parts are still missing in 
your set. Here is hoping that communications 
will improve before long. Two thirds of my work 
has been completed, the historical part is going to 
the printer very promptly. Mr. Arrowsmith in 
London has stolen my large map of Mexico, and 
Mr. Pike** has taken, rather ungraciously, my 
report which he undoubtedly obtained in Wash- 
ington with the copy of this map, and besides, he 
also extracted from it all the names. I am sorry 
over my cause for complaint about a citizen of the 
United States 
courage. 


showed such fine 
I don’t find my name in his book and 
a quick glance at Mr. Pike’s map may prove to 
you from where he got it. 


who otherwise 


My fortune has suffered, not so much through 
my travels but through political upheavels ; 
than the 
Yet I find consolation in my work, in memories, 
and the friendship of those who appreciate my 
devotion to studies. Like you, I take the liveliest 
interest in the great struggle in Spanish America. 
It would hardly surprise me if this fierce sanguine 
conflict would leave its indelible imprint on the 
order. 
have over three centuries caused the European 


noth- 


ing is worse loss of one’s income.?® 


social Memories of common. traditions 
peoples to seek their security in the established 
pattern of their social order. 

I have no intention of leaving Europe before 
I have completed my work; the newspapers have 
While | 
various projects I still prefer to see myself in 


Asia. 


Mr. Correa da Serra,?° member of the Royal So- 


me already in Tibet. have considered 


This letter is brought to you by my friend 


18 Zebulon Montgomery Pike (1779-1813), soldier and 
explorer of the American west who died for his country 
in an engagement in Canada, in 1813. 

19 The temporary loss of revenues from Polish estates 
owned jointly with brother Wilhelm. 

20 The Portuguese Abbé Correa da Serra (1750-1823) 
sailed in December 1811 to the United States carrying 
letters of introduction. For further information 
on this fascinating personality and his experiences in 
the United States see the excellent work by Richard B 
Davis, The Abbé Correa in America, 1812-1820, Trans 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 45 (2), 1955. 


his 


several 
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ciety of London, and correspondent of the In- 
stitut who intends to live in Philadelphia. He 
owns a lofty and forceful spirit and is one of the 
greatest botanists of the century of whom little is 
known to the public. I take the liberty of rec- 
ommending him to your care, and beg you to 
recommend him to your friends in Philadelphia. 
Accept, my kind and honored friend, the expres- 
sion of my admiration and gratitude. 

Your very humble and very obedient servant 


A Humboldt 


Jefferson to Humboldt 
fuk pk’ 

6 Dec., 1813 
My dear friend and Baron, 

I have to acknowledge your two letters of Dec. 
20 & 26, 1811 by mr. Correa, and am first to 
thank you for making me acquainted with that 
most character. he 
Monticello and | 
learned 


excellent so kind as to 
found 


and amiable of 


Was 
visit me at him 


men. it 


one ol 
the most was a 
subject of deep regret to separate from so much 
worth in the moment of it’s becoming known to 
us. the livraison of \stronomical observa- 
tions and the 6th and 7th on the subject of New 


Spain, with the corresponding 


your 


\tlasses are duly 
received, as had been the preceding cahiers. for 
these treasures of a learning so interesting to us 
accept my sincere thanks. I think it most fortu- 
nate that those were 
so timed as to make them known to the world in 
the moment they were about to 
on it’s that they 
European dependence | 


your travels in countries 


become actors 
their 
doubt, but in 
what kind of government their revolution will end 
Is not 


will throw. off 


stage. 
have no 
so certain, history, | believe furnishes no 
example of a priest ridden people maintaining a 
free civil this makes the lowest 
grade of ignorance, of which their civil as well as 


government 


religious leaders will always avail themselves for 
their own purpose. the vicinity of New Spain 


to the U.S. and their consequent intercourse may 


furnish schools for the higher, and example for 


the lower classes of their citizens. and Mexico, 
where we learn from you that men of science are 
not wanting, may revolutionise itself under better 
auspices than the Southern provinces. the last, 
I fear, must end in military despotisms. the dif 
ferent their mutual 
hatreds and jealousies, their profound ignorance 
of history, will be paid off by cunning leaders, 


and each be made the instrument of enslaving 


casts of their inhabitants, 
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the others. but of all this you can best judge, for 
in truth we have little knolege of them to be de- 
pended on, but through you. but in whatever 
government they end, they will be American gov- 
ernments, no longer to be involved in the never 
ceasing broils of Europe. the European nations 
constitute a separate division of the globe; their 
localities make them part of a distinct system; 
they have a set of interests of their own in which 
it is our business never to engage ourselves. 
America has a hemisphere to itself: it must have 
it’s separate new system of interests, which must 
not be subordinated to those of Europe. the in- 
sulated state in'which nature has placed the Amer- 
ican continent should so far avail it that no spark 
of war kindled in the other quarters of the globe 
should be wafted across the wide which 
and it will be so in 50. 
vears more the U.S. alone will contain 50. 


lions of inhabitants ; 


oceans 
separate us from them. 
mil- 
and 50. years are soon gone 
over. the peace of 1763. is within that period. 
I was then 20. years old, and of course remember 
well all the transactions of the war preceding it. 
and you will 
ahead of us; 


live to see 
and the 


the epoch now equally 
which will then 
be spread over the other parts of the American 
hemisphere, catching long before that the prin- 


numbers 


ciples of our portion of it, and concurring with us 
in the main because of the same system.—you see 
how readily we run into ages beyond the grave, 
and even those of us to whom that grave is al- 
ready opening it’s quiet bosom. I am anticipating 
events of which you will be the bearer to me on 
the Elysian fields 50. You 
my friend, the benevolent plan we were pursuing 
here for the happiness of the Aboriginal inhabi- 
tants in our vicinities. 
them at 


years hence. know, 


we spared nothing to keep 
with one another, to teach them 


and the 


peace 


agriculture rudiments of the most mis 


cellany arts, and to incourage industry by es 
in this 


way they would have been enabled to subsist and 


tablishing among them separate property. 


multiply on a moderate scale of landed possession, 
they would have mixed their blood with ours and 
been amalgamated and identified with us within 
no distant period of time. on the commencement 
of our present war, we pressed on them the ob 
servance of peace and neutrality. but the interested 
and unprincipled policy of England has defected 
all our labors for the salvation of these unfortu 
nate people. they have seduced the greater part 
of the tribes, within our neighborhood, to take 
up the hatchet against us, and the cruel massacres 
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they have committed on the women and children 
of our frontiers taken by surprise, will oblige us 
now to pursue them to extermination, or drive 
them to new seats beyond our reach. Already we 
have driven their patrons & reduced into Mon- 
treal, and the opening season will force them to 
their last refuge, the walls of Quebec. we have 
cut off all possibility of intercourse and of mutual 
aid, and may pursue at our leisure whatever plan 
we find necessary to secure ourselves against the 
future effects of their savage and ruthless war- 
fare. The confirmed brutalization, if not the ex- 
termination of this race in our America is there- 
fore to form an added chapter in the English 
history of the same colored man in Asia, and of 
the brethren of their own colour in Ireland and 
wherever else Anglo-mercantile cupidity can find 
a two-penny interest in deluging the earth with 
human blood.—but let us turn from the loath- 
some contemplation of the degrading effects of 
commercial avarice. 

That their Arrowsmith should have stolen your 
map of Mexico, was in the piratical spirit of his 
country. But I should be sincerely sorry if our 
Pike has made an ungenerous use of your candid 
communication here; and the more so as he died 
in the arms of victory gained over the enemies 
of this country. Whatever he did was on a 
principle of enlarging knolege and not for filthy 
shillings and pence of which he made none from 
that book. if what he has any 
effect, it will be to excite an appeal in his readers 
from his defective information to the copious vol- 
umes of it with 


has borrowed 


which have enriched the 
I am sorry he omitted even to acknolege 
the source of his information. it has been an 
oversight, and not at all in the spirit of his gen- 
erous nature. let me 


you 
Wwe rid. 


sollicit your forgiveness 
then of a declared hero, of an honest and zealous 
patriot, who lived and died for his country. 

You find it that [Lewis's 
journey to the Pacific should not yet have ap- 


will inconceivable 
peared, nor is it in my power to tell you the rea- 


son The measures taken by his surviving 
companion Clark, for the publication, have not 
answered our wishes in point of dispatch. I 
think however, from what I have heard, that the 
main journal will be out within a few weeks in 2 
vols. 8°. these I will take care to send you with 
the tobacco seed you desired, if it be possible for 
them to escape the thousand ships of cur enemies 
The botanica! 
ical discoveries of Lewis will proba! 


spread over the ocean. & zoolog- 


experience 
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greater delay, and become known to the world 
thro other channels before that volume will be 
ready. the Atlas, I believe, waits on the leisure 
of the engraver. 

Altho I do not 


Paris, or ranging 


know whether you are now in 
the regions of Asia to acquire 
more knolege for the use of men, I cannot deny 
myself the gratification of an endeavor to recall 
myself to your recollection of assuring you of 
my constant attachment, and of renewing to you 
the just tribute of my affectionate esteem & high 
respect and consideration. 


Th. Jefferson 


Jefferson to Humboldt 
Lehane 
Monticello 13 June. 17 [1817| 
Dear Sir 
The receipt of your Distributio geographica 
plantarum, with the duty of thanking you for a 
work which sheds so much new and valuable light 


on botanical science, excites the desire also of 


presenting myself to your recollection, and of 
expressing to you those sentiments of high ad- 
miration and esteem, which, altho’ long silent, 
have never slept. the physical information you 
have given us of a country hitherto so shamefully 
unknown, has come exactly in time to guide our 
understandings in the great political revolution 
now bringing it into prominence on the stage of 
the world. the issue of it’s struggles, as they 
respect Spain, is no longer matter of doubt. as 
it respects their own liberty, peace & happiness 
we cannot be quite so certain. whether the blinds 
of bigotry, the shackles of the priesthood, and the 


fascinating glare of rank and wealth give fair play 


to the common sense of the mass of their people, 


so far as to qualify them for self-government, 1s 
what we do not know. perhaps our wishes may 
be stronger than our hopes. the first principle 
of republicanism is that the lex majoris partis is 
the fundamental law of every society of individ- 
to consider the will of the 
society enounced by the majority of a single vote 
as sacred as if unanimous, is the first of all lessons 
in importance, yet the last which is thoroughly 
learnt. 


uals of equal rights. : 


this law once disregarded, no other re- 
mains but that of force, which ends necessarily in 
military despotism. 
the French 


this has been the history of 
and I wish the under- 
standing of our Southern brethren may be suf- 
ficiently enlarged and firm to see that their fate 
depends on it’s 


revolution ; 


acred observance. 
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In our America, we are turning to public im- 
provements. schools, roads and canals are every 
where either in operation or contemplation. — the 
most gigantic undertaking yet proposed is that 
of New York for drawing the waters of Lake 
' Erie into the Hudson. the distance is 353. miles, 
and the height to be surmounted 691 feet. the 
expense will be great; but it’s effect incalculably 
powerful in favor of the Atlantic states. internal 
navigation by spreading 
thro all our states, and that by sails and oars will 


steamboats is rapidly 


ere long be looked back as among the amnieties 
of antiquity. we count much too on it’s efficacy 
in harbor defence; and it tried for 


we consider this employment 


will soon be 
navigation by sea. 
of the contributions which our citizens can spare 
after feeding, and clothing, and lodging them- 
selves comfortably, as more useful, more moral, 
and even more splendid, than that preferred by 
Eure ype, of destre ving human life, labor and hap- 
piness. 

I write this letter without knowing where it 
will find you. but wherever that may be, I am 
sure it will find you engaged in something i 
structive for man. if at Paris, you are of course 
in habits of society with mr Gallatin our worthy, 
our able and excellent minister, who will give you, 
from time to time, the details of the progress of a 
country in whose prosperity you are so 2o¢ 1 as to 
which 
vered among those of the great worthies of the 
world. 


feel an interest, and in your name is re- 
god bless you, and preserve you, long to 
enjoy the gratitude of your fellow men, and to be 
blessed with honors, health, and happiness. 


Th. Jefferson 


Humboldt to Jeff rsoin 
M.H:S. 
Coolidge Collection 


Paris, 22 February, 1825 


Sir 


The affectionate friendship with which you 


have honored me during these long years prompts 
me to address these lines to you. Count Charles 
Vidua *! will carry my lasting and respectful ad- 
miration, the son of a Minister of State 
the Piedmontese. 
This young traveler has already taken in Europe 


whose 


administration benefits 


Wise 


Italian traveler visited the United States 

letter he wrote to John Vaughan, 
which he asked to be remembered to 
Boston. In the same year the count sent 


a copy of his book on ancient inscriptions to the Society 


“1 That the 
is evident from a 
April 8, 1829, in 
his friends in 
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as far as the Arctic Circle, the Crimea, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Palestine, and Upper Egypt, and 
is about to study the New World, its intellectual 
progress and those free and learned institutions 
which you helped establish, afterwards to explore 
the Missouri and the extremities of South Amer- 
ica. I once had the good fortune to discuss with 
you, in the Presidential Mansion in Washington, 
the events that will change the face of the world 
such as you anticipated long time ago. Count 
Vidua is bound to rediscover in the Virginian 
citizen what I admired so greatly in the magis 
trate of a great nation. 
fortune which he will 
enjoyable. 


I envy him for that good 
find very worthwhile and 
I remain with the most respectful regards, 

Sir, 
your very humble and very obedient 
servant 


Alexander Humboldt 


Il. CORRESPONDENCE WITH MADISON 


James Madi 
inclined to discuss 
with Humboldt mainly political subjects, yet we 


Of all three American statesmen 


son was undoubtedly most 


can hardly go wrong in assuming that he and 
Jefferson suggested to Humboldt certain explora- 
tion prospects in the 


America 


northwestern regions of 
This would account for the references 
to Humboldt’s return to the United States and 
his indications to explore the Great Lakes region 
and the northwest coast as far as Alaska. The 
great naturalist Peter Simon Pallas had extended 
his travels and and as 
information on the Russian terri- 
tories in North America so that it is not surpris 
ing that his should appeared in 
connection with Humboldt’s American project. 

The letters written from Philadelphia disclose 
also the anxieties encountered by Humboldt and 
Bonpland in the matter of obtaining an Ameri 
can passport which, for reasons not explicitly 
stated, had to include the name of the 
hotanist and travel companion. Feeling respon 
sible for his faithful friend, Humboldt may have 
anticipated trouble if their French vessel would 
be taken as contraband by the ever watchful men 
of-war of the English. 


studies across Siberia 


sembled new 


name have 


French 


It was risky in the ex- 
treme to travel with a French citizen whose name 
did not appear in the same document which pro- 
tected not only Humboldt but his and Bonpiand’s 
scientific And if Madison 


collections. had not 
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acceded to this specific request Bonpland might 
have been left behind 

Of great mterest is the reference to the various 
prospects for constructing a 
Isthmus. 


canal across the 
Considering that Humboldt, 
in 1801, had actually planned on surveying such 


American 


a route it can occasion no surprise that he had 
discussed this matter with Jefferson and Madi- 
son who had no doubt asked him to furnish per- 
tinent information. 

While we cannot doubt the sincerity of Hum 
boldt’s admiration for Madison there is implied in 
the later letters some sort of effort at keeping 
in good standing with a statesman whose protec- 
needed in further ex 


tion he may have case of 


ploration in America 
Humboldt to 
LC mF. 


Madison 


Philadelphia, 24 May, 1804 
Sir, 
| should be greatly pleased if I could personally 
hand over to you a parcel which my friend, the 
United States Consul in Havana, was kind enough 
to give me for 


you. Owing to the delay of our 


and 


voyage during a stormy season because of 
some small matters which engage me here, I see 
myself obliged to letters to the 
courier in the hope that they may not reach you 
too late. 
shortly 


pre found respect 


entrust these 

[ plan on coming to Washington very 
there to present the assurances of my 
For five vears | have been 
engaged in an expedition, and at my own expense, 
so that | might further the progress of the physi- 
cal sciences. After having traveled in the king 
doms of New Granada, Quito, Guiana, the Indian 
lands between the Orinoco and Rio Negro, Ama 
Mexico, I plan to re 


zon, Peru, Venezuela and 


turn to Europe there to publish the fruits of my 
labors and those of my friend, Citizen Bonpland, 
who accompanies me. | happen to pass through 
this country on my way to France because of my 
interest in the 


States 


intense 
United 


human 


which resulted from your wise 


legislation and the civic virtues of your magis 


trates \fter having witnessed the great spec- 


tacle of the majestic Andes and the grandeur of 


the physical world I intended to enjoy the spec 


tacle of a free people worthy of a great destiny. 


You, Sir, who as statesman exerted such a beney 


olent influence on this destiny will, I pray, receive 


HELMUT DE TERRA 


welfare of the 
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the expression of my 
which | have the 1 


respectful affection with 
onor to be, 
Sir, 
A. Humboldt 
Should you want to favor me with your reply, 
please address me at M. Le Gouverneur McKean. 


Humboldt to 
LCF. 


Madison 


Philadelphia, 21 June, 1804 
Sir, 

l arrived in this port after enjoying some en 
chanting glimpses of the fertile countryside of 
Lancaster, and hasten to reassure you and Ma- 
The 
days I spent with you in Washington were the 
best of my life. Of all this world has to offer the 
greatest gift is the moral satisfaction one receives 
from sharing mutually the 
ideals. | 


dame Madison of my respectful devotion. 


experience of social 
need not go further in expressing my 
gratitude to you. It would tempt me into ex 
plaining the admiration you have kindled in me. 
May the genius which guides this confederation 
preserve your life for a long time to come. Your 
days are not only precious to your country but 
dear also to humanity and all friends of true lib 
erty, justice, and good will. 

By coming here | 
would be 


was not certain whether this 
a farewell letter to you. You ought to 


know how I love this beautiful land but my duties 
call me back to Europe and I dare not linger any 


longer. I know of a fine frigate, the Favorite, 
which is about to depart for Bordeaux on the 27th 
or 28th. | that it offers the 
chance On that date, also, the 
port will permit us to 
tine. 


Was assured best 
in a long time. 


authorities pass quaran- 


The 


English consul does not respond to our wishes 


Mr. Merry has not arrived as yet. 


I don’t see what else I can do but ask for your 
help. 


The freedom of the seas has no power to 


destroy and extinguish justice and friendship. 
The thought that a friend of mine who sacrificed 
himself for six years in my company might, at 


this moment, when all dangers have passed, be 
May | 
therefore beg you once more for the passport 
which you kindly promised me. 


taken from me, fills me with bitterness. 


1) don’t mention Mr. Montufar and substitute 
the word Citizen by: Bn Humboldt 
Mr. Bonpland “being about to re- 


with his 
secretary 
turn.” 


2) To substitute “all their property” by “those 


of his belongings,” the collections are my own 
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private property, the voyage having been made 
at my own expense. 

Our departure is fixed fer the 27th of June so 

that I need add this awkward demand for hasten- 

ing this anticipated tcken of your kindness. — It 
would deepen my profound and devoted feelings 
for you, 

My friends Bonpland and Montufar join me in 
sending you, and the amiable Madame Madison, 
our respectful regards 
wonderful 
from the 


[ hope to return to this 
few The route 
will then 
and the 
Pittsburgh to 
offer a 


within a 
to the 
The Canada 
plains that stretch from 
Fidler saw, vast 
With from 


your government one could do a great deal and 


land years. 


Missouri Pacific coast 


already be open. lakes, 


immense 
the mountains, which 


field for geologic studies some aid 


as prolific a work and as important as that done 
by Pallas 
to Mt. Ehas (as high as the mountains of Quito ) 


All this 


with courage and in good 


I would venture to proceed north 


and onward to the Russian possessions 
could be 
health. 


| have the honor to be 


carried out 
. with profoundest respect, 
Sir 

Your 


and most obedient 


Humboldt 
Please reply care of the collector Mr. Muhlenberg 
to whom you so kindly gave me a letter of intro- 
duction, 


Iexcellency’s most humble 


servant 


By the same courier I reminded Mr. 
Gallatin of my Mexican map. 
Humboldt to 
1.¢ 


Madison 


Philadelphia 27 June, 1804 
Sir, 

Only at & o’clock this evening did I receive the 
letter which Your Excellency had the kindness to 
dispatch on the 24th with the passport of the 
Secretary of State. I shall catch up with our ship 
New Castle so that | 
vou the assurances of my attachment 

The 
curious as 
other 


tomorrow morning at 


time to send 


find 
and profound gratitude. reports you gave 


me on Triticum they are ex 


State 


are as 
Minister of 
1811), 


pheit.4 1 know of no 


Peter 
man naturalist 
under 


Pallas 
whose 
Catherine the 


zoology, 


Simon (1741 distinguished Ger 
Russia 
fields in 


best 


extensive explorations in 
Great | 


opened uncharted 


botany, geology, and 


ethnology He is 
Siberia and Alaska 
delayed by one 


564, 


a sample of 


known for his studies of 


actually 
Philos. Soc. 102 
refers to 
its cultivation 


The departure was week 


Ame) 
+ This probably 
ports on 


(see Froc. 1958) 


Wheat and re 
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equally interested in the cultivation of the ground 
on which he lives. 

[ must presume that the genus owned by Mr. 
Jefferson from Huahacualco. 
so good as to give him my regards and tell him 
that I shall not 
the isthinus 


came Please be 
iail to hand over the data about 
There are five possibilities of an 
intereceanic connection: 
dura along the Choex 
Juan or \tracto 
existing at 


i) the gorge of Raspa- 
which follows the Rio S. 
This isithe small canal 
Moine(?), (2) the Gulf of 
Apique with the outlets of the Rio Atracto, 3) 
Panaina with the Rio Chagre, 4+) the rivers Hua- 
hacualeo and the lake of Nica- 

The fourth, fifth and second seem to offer 
the best chances. 


Rio 


already 


Chimalapa, 5) 
ragua. 


Be assured of my profound respect with which 
I have the honor to be 
Sir 
Your most humble and 
obedient servant 
A. Humboldt 
Madame Madison. 


most 
My sincerest respects to 


Humboldt to 
Pe OM. IB 


Madison 


June, 1804 


Philadelphia, 27 
Sir, 

Frankness being so fundamental to all honest 
dealings obliges me to bother you with these lines. 
I would greatly appreciate your having a few 
changes made in our passports for Mr. Merry, 
having been in take 
Mr. Thornton’s secretary re 
today that he is again in Washington and 
that I might make an attempt through him. | 
shall do courier 


Excellency accordingly 
Qe 


shirtsleeves, was unable to 
care of our wishes. 


ported 


this by who will advise your 


rather 
uncertain considering the haste of our departure 
on June 28. I 


pre tection for 


The outcome ts 


trust that you will not refuse the 


which I asked you. It seemed 
quite unnecessary to bring Mr. Bonpland’s birth 
place to Mr. Merry’s attention.*® [ asked him to 
The prospect for construction of 
Isthmus fascinated 
1845, he 
word about the 


will be 


a canal across the 
Humboldt all his life. On 
to Henry Wheaton, “One 
Isthmus of Panama: [| assure you 


done.” Set Hlist. Rez 7 


\merican 
December 6, wrote 
more 
that one day it 
704-706, 1902 
® Humboldt’s \imé Bonpland, was a 
French citizen which fact was suppressed in asking the 
clerk of the 
a document 
pland., 


liner 


companion, 


been 
Bon 


passport office for what seems to have 


made out jointly for Humboldt and 
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issue the passport in exactly the same way as 


our previous documents, in Spanish, Danish ete. 
“pour le Baron Humboldt 


Bonpland.” 


avec son sécretaire 
I repeat the reasons for my doubting 
your having received Mr. Merry’s reply, favor- 
unfavorable. [et me 


respectfully to 


able or therefore ask you 


most acceed to my wishes and 


iistructions. 

| feel depriving 
vou of much precious time normally given to the 
affairs of 


rather embarrassed over my 


state in which vou excell. 


Please accept the expression of my profound 

respect with which T have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your Excellency’s very devoted and 
most obedient servant 


Humboldt 


Humboldt's American passport 


To all to 


Greeting : 


whom these presents shall come, 
The Bearer hereof Baron Humboldt, a subject 

of His Majesty Member of the 

Royal Academy of Sciences of Prussia, with his 


Secretary Mr 


Prussian and 
Bonpland, being about to return 
from the United States, with forty boxes of plants 
and other collections relating to Natural History, 
all his own property, by way of France to Berlin, 
from an expedition into South America and Mex 
undertaken at for the im 


ic, his Owl 


expence 
provement of Natural History: These are to re- 
juire the Commanders of all armed vessels of the 
United States, public and private to suffer them 
to pass without hindrance, and in case of need to 
give them all necessary aid and succour in their 
vovage and in consideration of the respect due 
to persons engaged in the promotion of useful 
are in like manner recommended to 


Officers, 


science, they 


the favorable attention of the Citizens 
and subjects of all friendly powers 

In faith whereof, I, J umes Madison, Secretary 
for the Department of State of the United States 
of America, have signed these presents and caused 
the seal of my Office to be annexed hereto, at the 
City of Washington this 23d. day of June a.p. 
1804, and in the 28th year of the Independence 
of the said States 


James Madison 


Seal 


™ National Archives 
Letters, XIV, 331-332 


State Department, Domestic 


HELMUT DE TERRA 
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Humboldt to Madison 
Ba. .t. 

Paris, 23 September, 1810 
Mr. President, 

The kindness with which Your Excellency hon- 
ored me during my short visit in Washington, in 
1804, makes me believe that you will accept the 
gift of my geographic studies on Mexico. My 
mind finds itself constantly drawn to the welfare 
of that wonderful part of the world distinguished 
for your benevolent actions. I followed with ad- 
miration the achievements of your administration. 
In rough seas the skillful pilot proves his worth 
by his courage and prudence. 

The carrier of this letter, Mr. Warden, 
liked by all of 
see him leave 


is very 
regret to 
He is a credit to his country for 


much us here and we 
the nobility of his feelings and his love for the 
sciences. I prefer to overlook that he displeased 
a titled You, Mr. President, 
who knows how to calm passions, will render 
Meanwhile, Mr. Warden lives in the 
consoling hope that my name may not have been 


person of rank. 


justice 


erased from your memory. 

I beg Your Excellency to accept the respectful 
regards to you and Mrs. Madison and the ex- 
pression of my devotion and profound attachment. 

Your most humble and 
obedient servant 


A Humboldt 


most 


Humboldt to 
LC.M.P 


Madison 


Paris, 26 August, 1813 
Mr. President, 
Il am_ taking Madame 


filled me with great 


advantage of Barlow’s 
departure, whose husband 
admiration, to tell you how happy everybody is 
over the In this 
great struggle between nations ** you can look at 
Old Europe suffering the calamities of destruc- 
tion, ignorance and neglect of those very prin- 
ciples on which must rest the welfare, the moral 
and political freedom of mankind. I like to think 


of that pleasant part of the world which I regard 


here news of your recovery. 


as my second home, where you uphold the light 


by the power and wisdom of lawful government. 
Never will I forget, Mr. President, that I owe 


my acquaintance with you to Mr. Jefferson. My 


’ Joel Barlow, the United States envoy in Paris 
‘9 Napoleon’s major defeat in the battle of Leipzig was 
at hand. 


close 
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affections, hopes and feelings of gratitude are 
linked to two names so dear to humanity. 

Should you still remember me, Mr. President, 
| wish that you would take an interest in a friend 
of mine whose learning and conduct merit the 
greatest consideration. I realize that attempts 
have been made to taint the reputation of Mr. 
Warden, your Consul General in Paris. | 
known this estimable man for five years. 


have 
1 He is 
a friend of a distinguished circle whose members 
are known for their talents 


and independent 


minds. We believe him to be quite incapable of 
indelicacies, we always knew him as one purely 
dedicated to his duties who used his leisure for 
learning of the exact sciences, devoted to his 
country and courageously sustaining the principles 
of national liberty. Many citizens of the United 
States do not unfortunately realize that to serve 
one’s country one isolate oneself in 
language and social manners but that on the con- 


trary 


must not 


one should attempt thoroughly to under- 


stand those one is supposed to deal Too, 


with. 
he has had the misfortune of displeasing a_ re 
spectable person, Mr 


misinterpreted a 


Armstrong; one has badly 


most harmless incident, one 
known to all our friends, which allegedly involves 
an odious character, Auguste, who delivered some 
machinery to the U. S. and Mexico. All I 


of Your Excellency is_ that 


ask 
vou will judge this 
Mr. Warden cannot 
should be subjected 


affair in the right manner. 
understand why his conduct 
to an investigation. [| wrote a similar request to 
the new minister, Crawford, who appears to me 
of a reasonable and noble disposition. 

Your most humble and 

most obedient servant 


A Humboldt 


Humboldt to Madison 
Et. Mar’: 

Paris, 13 November, 1813 
Mr. President, 


This note will be sent to Your Excellency by 
a young American, the spirited and amiable Mr. 


The 


me during my 


Dickins. great consideration you showed 


visit in Washington makes me 
feel rather reluctant to incommode the president 
of the United States by sending him my renewed 
assurance of admiration, the patron of science. 
| have another matter on my mind which concerns 
my feelings of friendship. Allow me to recom- 
mend once more to Your Excellency the Ameri 


can consul, Mr. Warden. We have learned about 
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sinister rumors injurious to him. While it is 
not my business to investigate them I simply must 
tell you that in this country such respectable men 
as Messrs. Bertholett and Gay-Lussac, and Gen- 
eral Lafayette agree with me that he is an impec- 
cable character, devoted to the sciences and quite 
incapable of misbehaviour. It would please me 
greatly if the opinion of a simple explorer of the 
Orinoco had some weight with Your Excellency. 
Please accept the expression of my deep respect 
and great appreciation with which I remain all 
my life, 
Mr. President, 
A Humboldt 


Madison to Humboldt 
LG. cee . 

Montpe. 30 November, 1822 
IM. presents his respects to Mr. H. with thanks 
for the copy of his pamphlet which is made par 
ticularly interesting by some of the views given 
of the subject discussed.“ 


Madison to Humboldt 
Ldn « 
12 March, 1833 

Will dear Baron, after such 
an obvious lapse of time, to recall myself to 
you by a few lines, introducing Prof. Hoffman, 
who fills with distinguished qualifications, the 
Chair of Law at the University of Maryland. He 
is about to take a look at Europe; and will be 
particularly gratified by an opportunity of paying 


you pe rinit me, my 


his respects to one, whose fruitful genius, philo- 
sophical researches & moral excellence, have given 
him so high a rank everywhere, among the bene- 
factors of science and humanity. 

Mr. Hoffman will be able to give you, what- 
ever information may be desired, concerning his 
own country, in the destinies of which you have 
taken a philanthropic interest. You intimated 
once, that the unscrutinized Regions of which it 
makes a part, offered physical attractions to an 
other voyage across the Atlantic. 
now be 


To those will 
added a different one in the effect of our 
political Institutions, in a period of twenty years, 
on our national growth, features and condition 
There may be a little hope ngw, that a different 
fulfillment of your original intention would be 
compatible with the many demands on your time 


elsewhere. | can only assure therefore, that, on 


‘It is not clear 
refers to 


what this note of acknowledgment 
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a more favorable supposition, you will nowhere 
he welcomed by more general gratulations than 
among the citizens of the U. States; that if the 
contingency should fall within the short span of 


life remaining to me, I shall be second to none of 


them in the sincerity of mine. 


Mrs. Madison not having forgotten the pleas- 


ure afforded by the few social days passed in 


Washington, begs to be joined in the homage and 
all the good wishes which I pray you to accept. 


James Madison 


IV. CORRESPONDENCE WITH GALLATIN 

As Secretary of the Treasury, Albert Gallatin 
must have had special reason to welcome Hum- 
boldt in 1804 as one capable of handing out first- 
hand information on the economy of New Spain. 
In fact he could hardly have found a better in- 
formant considering that Humboldt had studied 
the most important Mexican mines and gathered 
statistics on foreign trade and the annual output 
of the mint. 

To the shrewd 


Swiss-born financier the visitor 


“was not particularly prepossessing,’ he wrote to 


his wife from Washington, 


but I am really delighted, and received more infor 
mation of various kinds in less than two hours than 
I had for two past in all | and heard 

| must acknowledge in order to account for my 
enthusiasm that he was 


years read 


surrounded with maps, sta 
tistics etc. all new to me, and several of which he has 


literally permitted us to transcribe." 


But no mention was made in this letter of that 
intangible tie between two Europeans meeting on 
foreign soil and the ease with which they con- 
versed in French. 
background 


This sharing of a European 
that intimate 
and lasting friendship of later years when both 
men met again on the European political stage. 


was to contribute to 


This first meeting in Washington led to an in 
cident which must strike us as somewhat humor- 
Humboldt’s letter to Gallatin 
reference to repayment of a loan. Those were 
the days when a stranger, like Humboldt, could 
walk into the office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and calmly borrow a hundred dollars without 
causing 


ous. first makes 


serious embarrassment to the 


bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, and when a custom's inspector 
in Philadelphia could be requested to return such 

1N.Y.H.S. Gallatin Papers, 1804 


J une 6, 
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a loan by courier to the potent financier on the 
banks of the Potomac! 

The second meeting between these two men 
was without such humorous incident, on the con- 
trary it took place in London under dramatic 
political circumstances. In the summer of 1814, 
Gallatin was charged with the diplomatic nego- 
tiations concerning a_ settlement 
United States and England. 


between the 
The English capital 
was then crowded with sovereigns and statesmen 
of the Holy Alliance and influential spokesmen 
for the American cause were at a premium. In 
June of that year Humboldt first conceived the 
plan of rendering aid on behalf of the American 
envoy Gallatin. Before he left Paris for London, 
where he was to join in the victory festivities as 
an aid to his own Prussian sovereign, he must 
have discussed this matter with General Lafayette 
so that he felt prompted to carry Lafayette’s let- 
ter to Gallatin in London.** Committed to this 
cause by his warmest sympathies and speaking 
as an acknowledged authority on the Americas, 
we cannot doubt the sincerity with which Gallatin 
appreciated his aid. When the Treaty of Ghent 
1814, 


message to his 


Was signed in December Humboldt sent a 


congratulatory \merican friend 


expressing his deep satisfaction over Gallatin’s 
brilliant diplomatic accomplishments. 

The friendship betwee. these two men developed 
on more intimate terms with Gallatin’s residence 
as American envoy in Paris (1816-1823). On 
Christmas day 1817, the Gallatin family enjoyed 
Humboldt’s Madame de 


Stat], Chateaubriand, the dukes of Richelieu and 


company along with 


Broglie, and earlier that year James Gallatin re- 
corded in his diary Lafayette’s and Humboldt’s 


626 of The writings of 
\dams, Philadelphia, J 
The diary of James Gal- 
Sons, 1926, 
with the 
with the aid 


- This letter is quoted on p 
Ilbert Gallatin, ed by Henry 
B Lippincott, 1879. See also 
latin 1: vii, New York, Chas 
“he [Gallatin] obtained a_ personal 
Russian emperor Alexander I in 
of Madame de Staél, generals Lafayette and 
\lexander von Humboldt. ... There is no 
loubt that the latter’s influence had great weight.” 

‘3 During that following winter John Quincy Adams 
noted in his diary, January 26, 1815, “Dined at the Count 
de Tracy's with General Lafayette. There 
two strangers besides ourselves, and one of them was 
the celebrated traveller Alexander von Humboldt.” He 
met him again at a meeting of the Institut de France 
and was to acknowledge Humboldt’s eminence by pro 
moting his election (1822) as a foreign member of the 
\merican Academy of 


Scribner's 
interview 
London 
Moreau, 
and Baron 


were only 


Arts and Sciences in Boston. 
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company.** Such intimate gatherings in the cul- 
tured home of the Gallatins were undoubtedly 
treasured by the bachelor Humboldt the more so 
as he was able to talk with his host about Amer- 
ican antiquities and Indian customs. In_ those 
years when he contemplated a return to Mexico *° 
his mind must have been especially receptive to 
all subjects relating to the Americas, and consid- 
ering that Humboldt was then engaged in bring- 
ing out a popular edition of his travel narratives 
we may assume that he discussed its contents on 
many occasions with Gallatin.*® 

Upon learning that his friend would soon give 
up his post in and retire in the United 
States, Humboldt suggested to Gallatin that he 
pursue his anthropologic studies. So it 


Paris 


came 
that three years after his retirement Gallatin pub- 
lished his report on the Indian tribes, a momentous 
work by which he fathered the science of Amer- 
ican ethnology.*™ 

When Gallatin founded the American Ethno- 
logical Society he acknowledged Humboldt’s con- 
tributions by making him an honorary member 
as Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy Adams 
had previously honored the great naturalist with 
respective foreign memberships in the American 
Philosophical Society and the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Among the later letters presented hereunder 
we find Gallatin’s lengthy report on the travels of 
John Lloyd Stephens in Central America which 
casts an interesting light on the variety of sources 
Humboldt used in gathering the harvest for his 
master work Cosmos. 


4°In reality Mr. Gallatin never was so happy and 
néver so thoroughly in his proper social sphere as when 
he lived in Paris and talked of Indian antiquities with 
Humboldt.” (The diary of James Gallatin, 565.) And 
again (on p. 124) “He only cares to see his old friends 
Lafayette, La Place, the Humboldts, Pozzo di 
They continually dine and sup with us.” 

See my biography of Humboldt, 254 ff 

6“The bent of his mind towards ethnological inves 
tigation,” wrote Henry Adams in his biography of Gal 
latin, “seems to have come chiefly from Alexander von 
Humboldt, at whose request he made, in 1823, a first 
attempt in the shape of an essay which, while unpub 
lished, was quoted in the Atlas Ethnographique of M. 
Balbi.” 

6a Synopsis of the 
States east of the 
and Russian 
tions 


Be rego. 


Indian tribes 
Rocky 
possessions m 
Collections, Amer. Ant. \rchaeologia 
Cambridge, Mass., University Press, 1836 
In its preface Gallatin acknowledged his debt to Hum 
boldt by saying, “My first 


within the 
and in the 
America. 


United 
British 
Transac 


Vountains 
Vorth 
and 
\mericana, 


Soc. 


attempt was made in the 
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Humboldt 
ie Gas BOR 


to Gallatin 


Philadelphia, 20 June, 1804 
Sir, 

Considering my indebtedness to you for your 
kind reception in Washington let me ask you 
what I could do for you in Europe. We have 
a fine chance to sail for France on the frigate 
La Favorite departing for Bordeaux on the 26th 
or 27th of this month. I leave this country most 
regretfully, impressed as I am with its progress 
in human welfare and civil liberty. But I must 
be resigned over my being called back to Europe 
where I need to edit the chaotic mass of my ob- 
servations. However great may be the distance 
that will separate me from these shores, | beg you 
to remember the grateful feelings evoked by your 
kindness. 

Since our departure is fixed for the 26th or 
27th, I venture to ask you once more to remem- 
ber the two geographic sketches which you studied 
with such care. I hesitate to 
' You 
would perhaps be well advised to have them sent 
to your envoy in 


At the same time 
mention the notes which you promised me. 


Paris. My permanent address 
in Paris is care of C. |Citoyen| Chaptal, Minister 
of the Interior, with whom Ihave been well ac- 
quainted for years. I trust that the 
proximity and attraction of the great planet will 
not overly influence our ancient course.” 


several 


I cannot help but admire what you introduced 
in government considering that I was born in a 
country where political economy originated. By 
following your prudent methods, and sustaining 


them, you are bound to brave the dangers coming 
from abroad, and one of these days you will 


secure the freedom of the 


I feel singu 
larly attracted to your country and hope to see 


you here again in a few years. 


seas. 


| prefer your 
climate to all others no matter what may be the 
season’s humidity or Mr. Volney’s complaints.** 


The best air of all is breathed in liberty. 


year 1823 at the request of a distinguished friend, Alex 
ander von Humboldt.” A presentation copy for Hum 
boldt is preserved in the Rare Book Division of the 
New York Public Library and bears the inscription, “To 
the illustrious Alexander de Humboldt from his faithful 
friend Albert Gallatin.” 

‘The meaning of this reference to the great planet 
is not obvious; it must refer to a subject Humboldt dis- 
cussed in Washington 
onstantin 


8 C Frangois Chassebceuf Conte de Volney 
(1757-1820), the French traveler who had reported his 
observations in the United States in his work Tableau 
du climat ct du sol des Etats-Unis, Paris, 1803. 
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With my highest regards I have the honor to be 

Sir 

your devoted and most humble servant 
Humboldt 

Sonpland and Montufar send their re- 

gards to you. 


Messrs. 
Please be so kind as to send the 
map to Mr. Muhlenberg to whom | 
repaid yesterday the 100 dollars you were good 
enough to lend me. 


Mexican 


Humboldt to Gallatin 
N.Y¥.Fno 

Philadelphia, 27 June, 1804 
Sir, 

A few days ago I received the interesting re- 
port which | owe to your kindness, and today I 
had your accompanying letter so obliging and full 
of grand political ideas! I hasten to thank you 
for all. Our ship Favorite left this morning. 
Tomorrow we will overtake it.*” A few moments 
are left to me to tell you how greatly I appreciate 
your kindness and how fast [ will work to turn 
these data over to the public and tell the world 
how altogether admirable and benevolent your 
To study these pre- 
cious reports will be a most engaging task and 


financial administration is. 


one which is bound to make me feel even more 
This 
part of the world is like a friend who has show- 
ered me with attention 


regretful in leaving this wonderful country. 


and which I now leave 


as a fit person. 
I read with great interest what you said about 
Volney’s work. It is difficult to paint in the 


grand manner without one’s 


master of 
Yet I find it very sensible and prudent 
for a Frenchman only to talk of rocks, winds 


and waters. 


being 
ct le Ts. 


I want you to remember me to Mr. Smith who 
praised me in such academic terms but whose 
ways of thinking I love. My best wishes for your 
health and kind regards. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir 
your most devoted and most obedient 
servant 
Humboldt 
l repaid the 100 dollars to Mr. Muhlenberg which 
i owed to your worth. | 
maps of Mexico. 


also received the two 


‘* The pier lay presumably at the end of Market Street 
and sailing vessels permitted passengers to embark further 
downstream toward the mouth of the Delaware River. 
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Humboldt to Gallatin 
N.Y PLS. 

Paris, 26 December, 1811 

at the Observatory rue St. Jacquin 
Sir, 

This letter is brought to you by one of my best 

friends, Mr. Correa da Serra, a member of the 
Royal Society of London and of the Institut de 
France. He intends to 
your country. 


time in 
He is a man who combines a great 
flight of ideas with thoroughness, and he 
diverse interests worthy of your attention. 


stay for some 
has 
I envy 
Mr. Correa for the privilege of visiting a con- 
tinent which I regard as my second home, and 
I envy him also for the meeting with you for 
whom I always maintain the greatest esteem and 
respectful devotion. 
i want to ask you for a favor. Please be so 
kind, Sir, as to send me 
8 pounds of tobacco seeds from Virginia 
+ pounds of tobacco seeds from Maryland 
Mr. Barlow *” permitted me to remit the small 
amount of money to Washington. I remain with 
the assurance of my deepest respect, 
Sir 
your most humble and obedient servant 


Humboldt 


Humboldt to Gallatin 
N.Y.HLS. 
Paris 1815 

Quai Malaquais no. 3 
I did not have the pleasure of finding you this 
morning, my good friend. I meant to assure you 
of my constant and sincere attachment and of my 
keen interest in the peace which you have had the 
honor to conclude under the most trying circum- 
stances.*! I would have liked to congratulate 
you on your fine and courageous defence of New 
Orleans which will earn the respect of the armies 


of liberty.*? The navies that sail under your flag 


have for long covered themselves with glory. In 
these unhappy times my sympathies are with the 
countries which will soon be the centres of world 
civilization. 


I will try to see you once more in order to 
recommend Mr. Warden, a friend of mine and 
also of Messrs. Bertholett, Théenard, Gay Lussac 


#0 Joel Barlow, the American envoy in Paris. 

‘1 The Treaty of Ghent, concluded on December 24, 
1814, thanks principally to Gallatin’s skillful negotiations. 

#2 The British naval operation under Lord Hill’s com 
mand 
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cannot believe 
that a man so kind, so honest and devoted to the 
United States, to Mr. Jefferson and all that is 
good in the world, could be rejected by your gov- 
ernment.*® Accept my respectful devotion, Mr. 
Gallatin. What a contrast between this time and 


and of all lovers of science. | 


that other when you saw me in London annoyed 
by the ‘magnanimous sovereigns” and the crusade 


of heroes! *4 


A Humboldt 


Humboldt to Gallatin 
N.¥.ELS. 

Paris, August 1819 
You will not consider it unreasonable, 
me to remind you of the fate of a most unhappy 
family. I learned that the nephew of Miss Wil- 
appeared at your place to play a “young 
barbarian.” This nephew, Mr. Charles Coquerell, 
is undoubtedly young but he is honest, spirited, 


liams *# 


active and well versed in the natural sciences. 
He translated the 
narratives 


scientific travel 
intelligently I happen to take 
a lively interest in his fate. Be 
atfectionate 


part of my 
very 
assured of my 
devotion. 
Humboldt 

In Berlin one constitutes and stops right there. 
This is like the sick who gorge themselves before 
taking their medicines. 


Humboldt to Gallatin 
NY .11.S. 
Paris, 18 September [? 1819] 
Sir, 
Permit me to bother you with an inquiry re- 
lating to agriculture and 
for the 


volume of my 


a subject which is not 


without interest progress of civilization. 


I wrote in the itinerary, p. 53, 
which is to come out soon, that the average yield 
per acre in Caracas is from 3000 to 3200 pounds 
in weight which would correspond to almost three 
tons in France. However, the average yield in 
France, according to Mr. Tessier, is 1000 pounds 
for all of 
vield of 1173 kilograms per hectar, 1 kilogram 


in weight. Lavoisier found France a 


3 See similar requests in the letters to Jefferson and 
\ladison 

4 The gathering of the 
Alliance in the 


heads : tate of the 
1814. 


This reference is undoubtedly to 


Holy 
summer of 
Miss Ester Wil- 
liams who translated one of Humboldt’s work into Eng 
lish 


ALEXANDER VON 


Ser, of 


‘harvest. 


HUMBOLDT 803 


Zz pounds, 1 hectar 
Quarterly 


almost 2 acres.* But the 
which Mr. Barrow and 
Krueger have periodically maligned my claim 
that 3000 French pounds hold only 10-12. . ? 
English and that would be too little (p. 
327). Tell me please what might be the weight 
of a bushel of wheat? According to the calcula- 
tions in the Review it would only 
amount to 300 pounds whereas I always assumed 
that one bushel of wheat 
(Mexique, v. Il, p. 394). Following my esti- 
at Caracas should be 50 bushels. 
In the United States one estimates for the most 
fertile soils east of the Alleghany 32 bushels, p. 
394, 

You have spent a long 
You have of political economy. 
Do tell me whether your estimate is correct and 
whether the people of the Quarterly Review have 
erred in the transformation of pounds into bushels. 
If one bushel weighs 300 pounds, a harvest of 
3000 pounds per acre 


Review in 


Quarterly 
weighs 60 pounds 


mates the vie! 


time in the country. 


studied matters 


would be a miserable 
yield considering that in France 


. 2500 pounds 
make an 


excellent and 1200 pounds a medium: 


Do look up pages 389 and 363. 


These matters are of great interest and after 


having received the data from you I could ‘place 
the figures into the second edition. 


Accept, Sir, my sincerest regards. 


A Humboldt 


Humboldt to Gallatin 
N.¥.92.5, 
Sunday 
? 1821 
[ am always happy to prove to my good and 
respected friend Gallatin the affections which he 
inspires in me. Here are two letters which your 
son could deliver personally to Mr. Biot *° (morn- 
ings before ten o’clock) and to Mr. srongniart * 
(every day at Sevres except Sunday and Mon- 
day, in Paris at rue St. Dominique 71, on 


lavs between ten 


Sun 


( and three o'clock ). ‘These 
\ footnote in Humboldt’s letter: 1 hectar = 1.95 acres 
1 Kilogr. = 2.04 French pounds 
43,560 English square feet or 4029 
square meters while 1 hectar is 10 000 square meters 
46 Jean Baptiste Biot (1774-1862), 
at the Collége de France 
in his earthmagnetic studies 
47 Alexandre Brongniart (1770-1847), French 
ogist and geologist laid the foundation for the 
industry of France. 


1 English acre 


professor of physics 
collaborated with Humboldt 
mineral 
ceramic 
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favors will excite his greatest interest, they will 
take care of him and advance his studies. 

I learned to my regret that you too are about 
to leave old Europe, the center of conflicts be- 
tween peoples and kings, and that you will leave 
before I will join you all for the 
dinner you have arranged. Please tell the charm- 
ing Madame Gallatin that I shall profit greatly 
from these Thursdays. 
dear sir, my 


even me.** 


Meanwhile, accept, my 
and 
please as one belonging to your family. 


A Humboldt 


sincerest respects count me 


Humboldt to Gallatin 
N.Y.F.S. 

Paris, July 31, 1821 
Sir, 

It is well over a week that I asked Mr. Sheldon 
to beg for the favor of paying my respects to you 
and the amiable Madame Gallatin in your ancient 
forest of Verriéres. Today I received your in- 
vitation and consulted with my friends Messrs. de 
Candolle and Arago 
than I am. We agreed to take advantage of 
your kind offer for Friday: we will start together 
around two o'clock and will take the route which 
you indicated. 


*? who are at present busier 


It will be a pleasure to oblige you 


and assure you of my constant devotion and 


faithful admiration. 


A Humboldt 


Humboldt to Gallatin 
N.Y.H.S. 

Paris ? 1822 
Whereas the Archaeologia Americana™ is very 
badly edited, and if it should please you, Mr. 
Ambassador, to see a sample extract from it, | 
take pleasure in sending you a note in which I 
compare these passages of Mr. (by accept- 
ing as factual what can be proven on the spot) 
with what he New Mexico. This 


has seen in 


note might go into the third volume. I am send- 
ing you my 


best wishes. 


Humboldt 


48 This remark can only refer to Humboldt’s plan of 
returning to Mexico 

#9 Auguste de 
and Francois 
tronomer and 
closest friends. 

6° A series published by American Antiquarian Society, 
which later included Gallatin’s own work on the Amer- 
ican Indians. 


Candolle, the famous Swiss botanist 
\rago, the eminent French -physicist, as- 


statesman who was one of Humboldt’s 


HELMUT DE TERRA 
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Humboldt to Gallatin 
N.Y.HS. 
May 1823 

You will recall, my dear Minister, that you 
permitted me to dine with you and the kind 
Madame Gallatin today. Here dre the two books. 
You will notice how two Englishmen after having 
sipped tea with a bit of fear, killed their Iroquois 
guide. I believe that a list of words is unneces- 
* Many respectful regards. 


A. Humboldt 


sary. 


Humboldt to Gallatin 
N.Y a 

Paris 1823 
Sir, 

I found an educated person, simple and capable 
of giving lessons in our language. I should be 
glad if you would engage him for a while. Mr. 
Martini carries this note. He is a young medico 
who managed very well in teaching German to 
one of my friends who knows much less English 
than you know German. 
gards. 


Accept my warmest re- 
Humboldt 


Gallatin to Humboldt 
N.Y.HLS. 
New York, 12 September, 1836 
It was with great pleasure, my dear respected 
friend, that I learned from your friendly letter 
of last March that |] 
from your memory. I 


been blotted out 
follow 
your scientific and political career with the great- 
est interest. Your works pertaining to the first 
category are always productive, they’ invariably 
add to the substance of our knowledge and their 
Although I neglect 
some other matters, I feel happy by this unim- 
portant reference to call you my colleague. 
Professor Patterson, Director of the Mint, and 
Professor Berwick of New York, a distinguished 
person and mineralogist, have both promised to 
obtain the information you 
our gold washings and veins. 


have not 


never ceased to 


results will remain with us. 


wanted relative to 
In the three months 
that have passed since I did not receive an official 
estimate of what was minted. As these gentle- 
men know that I asked them for what you wanted, 
they will, | without delay. I 
would like to tell you approximately in the at- 


tached statement, that the output of the 


believe, do it 


mint 


°t The advice probably refers to a dictionary of Indian 
words. 
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represents almost all the gold mined in this coun- 
try for the last three years; that the ancient 
washings, especially in Carolina, have become less 
productive; that there are new gold fields; that 
many encouraging veins exist.°” 


Gallatin to Humboldt 
N.Y -7.S, 

New York, 1 August, 1842 
Dear distinguished friend, 

As a token of his respect for you Mr. John L. 
Stephens asked me to let you have a copy of his 
voyages in Central America. 
to your memory an 


[ hasten to bring 
old man whose respect and 
admiration is joined by sentiments of the warmest 
friendship. As for Mr. 
that there is scientific, nothing 
pretentious about his book which is but a narra- 
tive of 
truthful 


Stephens’ work you will 
notice nothing 


impressions of and 


peoples things, a 
of native customs and passions 
which excite and distress that unfortunate land. 


But I must say that Stephens is perfectly veracious 


account 


and his praise extends equally to his travel com- 
panion Catherwood.** Being an architect and 
draftsman, modest and capable, he had the ad- 
vantage of having traveled with 
Egypt where he 


ood results in 


g 
obtained a fine panorama of 
Thebes and an interesting portfolio. One can 
rely on his sketches of monuments and art objects 
found engraved in Stephens’ work. The 
is very bad, it lacks geographic localities. 
Both returned in 
journey to 


map 


recent weeks from a second 


Yucatan where they examined the 
ruins of Uxmal in great detail and those of Chin- 
chnitza [Chichén Itza] and ten to twelve other 
localities in the same province all of which appear 
to be extremely rich. I examined Catherwood’s 
portfolio which is very accomplished and which 
he can engrave instantly. This will unfortunately 
be done on the same small scale ; here one cannot 
hope to find adequate subscriptions for a volume 
containing 120 plates, like Dupaix, this would 
require from 100 to 300 dollars each. 

Moreover, the wealth of data notwithstanding, 
little is being added 
first 


Your 
when 


to our knowledge. 
Mitla and 


comments on Palenque * 
The final part of this letter is missing 
’ John Lloyd Stephens, Incidents of 
tral America, Chiapas and Yucatan, New 
* Frederick Catherwood, 
ments m Central 
York, 1844 
The footnote in the letter reads: 
overlook that your relief Pl. XI 


travels im Cen 
York, 1842. 
anctent 
Yucatan, 


Views of 
Imerica, Chiapas and 


monn 


New 


“You should not 
is identical with No. 8 


ALEXANDER VON 


HUMBOLDT 805 
related to the discoveries of Del Rio, Dupaix, 
Waldeck, Frederick Catherwood and Stephens 
prove that Yucatan, Chiapas, Oaxaca & Guati- 
mala were inhabited by peoples who were gen- 
erally less advanced in civilization than the Aztecs 
though more proficient in architecture and sculp- 
ture. The most remarkable progress is indicated 
by the hieroglyphs of Copan, Palenque and Ux- 
mal of which we unfortunately have, and pre- 
sumably will ever have, no key but which, if they 
are actually hieroglyphs, look like a system, be 
it symbolic or phonetic, and more perfect than 
that of the Mexicans who only had “picture writ- 
ing.” 

One can say nothing definite about the aj 
these monuments. 
that habitually 


re of 


g 
of a kind 
vanish first; they get destroyed 


The structures are 


as soon as the overpowering vegetation re-exerts 
itself. Too, not a single building stands at Copan 
& Quiroga, those of Palenque are in a state of 
rapid decay, but those at Uxmal are almost in 
habitable. At Palenque one can hardly find two 
or three bits of structures and 


beanis are preserved at Uxmal. 


timber; large 
Through these 
one can judge the relative antiquity of these ruins, 
more so perhaps the period in which they were 
abandoned by the inhabitants: but we 


guess at the time of their founding. 


can only 

As for the relationship with the architecture 
and sculptures of Egypt ete. I don’t any- 
thing about it. At sight the resemblance 
seemed striking; as for the sculptures it would 
appear that with respect to the idols 
and figures, and the low reliefs in stone or stucco 
of Yucatan, Palenque, both Dupaix and Cather 


know 
first 


Mexican 


wood agree in regarding these last monuments 
more architectural than sculptural, and differing 
from those of Egypt. Catherwood who examined 
one and the other on the spot might have some 
thing important to say about that. As for other 
analogies, on which you have thrown some light, 
one would need your erudition to venture an 
opinion, and I confess to my complete ignorance 
in that respect. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the table of the altar of house no. 3 of the 
frontispiece in the second volume of Stephens. 
This monument which escaped the attention of 


Dupaix seems to me as having been dedicated to 


of Del Rio, No. 27-XX of Dupaix, 
2nd vol., p. 311. 
first report he 
vious that 


and that of Stephens 
You corrected already in a note the 
issued on Oaxaca. It seems to me ob 
the drawing you sent to Mr. Cervantes was 
copied from Del Rio who was then in Guatimala.” 
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the solar deity. I must note that Stephens and 
Catherwood owned Del Rio when at Palenque but 
not the work of Dupaix, the first copy of which 
we obtained after their departure from the United 
States 

Finally, apart from the drawings of identical 
objects, there are nine new ones of Palenque in 
Stephens’ pages. 


Prior to his first journey I 


recommended to 
Mr. Stephens that he obtain vocabularies & gram- 
mars and gave him the list of the most important 
works. This was not to his liking, 
me little of that 
ot 


he brought 
And here are to be found the 
results 


my studies on the languages of the 
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Bare 
countries where the concern us, 
namely those lying beyond the Mexican realm 
but nevertheless including those of Oaxaca the 
ruins of which, at Mitla and elsewhere, are in a 
style related to those of Palenque ete. Unhappily 
our travelers did not enter them and I was un- 
able to obtain a single sample of the Zapotec 
language. 


monuments 


We know already that the Maya languapé was 
spoken in Yucatan and Tabasco. Le Moise Gagz 
(London 1648) who visited Chiapas in 1612 dis- 
tinguishes three with Indian 


provinces their 


names. 


> The rest of the letter is missing 





FOUGEROUX DE BONDAROY (1732-1789) AND HIS PROJECTED REVISION 
OF DUHAMEL DU MONCEAU’S TRAITE (1755) ON TREES AND SHRUBS 


I. An Analytical Guide to Persons, Gardens, and Works 
Mentioned in the Manuscripts 


JOSEPH EWAN 


Professor of Botany, Tulane University 


PRIMARY source materials in the history of sci- 
ence continue to arrive in the United States. It 
is important for the historian and botanical student 
who has a serious regard for the backgrounds 
ot his subject to know of their presence among us, 
their general significance, and their specific nature. 
The acquisition of the first of the Fougeroux de 
Bondaroy Papers by the library of the American 
Philosophical Society was noticed by 
Chinard (1957: 508) 
accumulation of 


Professor 
and since then a lifetime’s 
Fougeroux’s own notes, manu- 
scripts, the drawings of several artists, and an- 
notated “desk copies” of Duhamel’s books have 
been received by the Society, roughly organized, 
partially studied, and annotated. 

Of the many topics represented in the Fou- 
geroux botanical papers one of the most interest- 
ing in the larger view of history is the projected 
revision of Duhamel’s Traité des arbres et ar- 
bustes, qui se cultivent en France en pleine terre, 
Paris, 1775. 


This) work describes. about 175 


genera and nearly a thousand species. Among 
other projects under way at the same time we find 
hundreds of miscellaneous notations and tipped-in 
recensions toward this revised edition. Duhamel 
never married but he bequeathed his notes to his 
nephew, Fougeroux de Bondaroy, who was en- 
dowed with a taste for natural history. Botanists 
may profitably examine these materials because in 
several instances they carry more than initial his- 
toric interest. Several American genera of plants 
are given close attention, and are better accounted 
for than in the original edition of the Traité, 
where crude illustrations were published. For 
example, the heaths were a favorite garden sub- 
ject. Today the American genera are recognized 
as polymorphic populations involving clones of 
very local peculiarities. From Fougeroux’s notes 
and the carefully supervised artists’ drawings may 
be gained some facts about the first ericads grown 
in France (sometimes from English stocks) of 
North American origins. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAI 


SOCIETY, VOI 


FOUGEROUN’S 
CENTURY 


PLACE IN 
FRENCH 


EIGHTEENTH 
BOTANY 

In a century memorable for Buffon, the Jus- 
sieus, Desfontaines, Lavoisier, and 
Rousseau, the contributions of men like Duhamel 
du Monceau and his nephew, Fougeroux de Bon- 


Adanson, 


daroy, who served as information centers and 
encyclopedists for the botanists of their time, and 
who supplied practical information for an expand- 
ing commerce and industry, goes largely unre- 
membered. 


Yet it was the zeal of a Fougeroux 
in keeping in touch with consuls in foreign ports, 


in circulating seeds and cuttings to enthusiastic 
correspondents and members of the Académie, 
in engaging artists to record the first flowers that 
unfolded on exciting novelties from and 
transplants out of the New World—not to men 
tion his tracking the English nurserymen’s offer 
ings with a sharp competitor’s eye !—that in truth 
essential the brilliance of 
the nineteenth century in botanical history. 
Duhamel du (1700-1782) was the 
greatest agronomist of the eighteenth century, as 
Davy de Virville has asserted (1954: 98). En 
ergetic, friendly, of wide interests and altruistic 
devotion particularly to applied botany, Duhamel 
published seven considerable works in 


seeds 


Was an constituent of 


Monceau 


fourteen 
years. His Eléments d’agriculture appeared in 
1754, his closing work, Traité des arbres fruitiers, 
beloved of horticultural books, in 
1768. His contacts with the Académie des Sci 


ences, where he evidently reviewed many papers 


collectors « if 


of correspondents for possible publication, placed 
him in touch with new discoveries and methods 
received from domestic correspondents, from the 
colonies, from England, Italy, and Holland 
ticularly fruitful 
from consuls 


Par 


were the reports he received 
abroad native 


vocabularies, drawings, recipes, seeds, grafts, and 


stationed who sent 


occasionally dried specimens for report and curi 


osity. Duhamel, in turn, took pleasure in com 


municating notes to gardeners and_ botanists 
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throughout France and so expedited the flow of 
botanical news in the ever-widening world of co 
lonial enterprise. 
Fougeroux de Bondaroy assumed an increasing 
the appearance of 
1755 and began gathering 
additions and corrections, and especially improved 
illustrations, toward a second edition of that work. 
It is evident, that final 
France before the Revolution brought a crescendo 


these contacts after 
Duhamel’s Traité in 


share of 


too, these decades of 
of national interest, not only in practical botanical 
affairs, such as new woods, resins, oils, preserva 
tives, fruits, and foods of all sorts, but in the pure 
botany of unexplored lands unclaimed by science 
New ornamentals for French 
gardens from America took their place in public 
interest 


as by the Crown. 


beside ergot, gum arabic, coco-de-mer, 
fabulous fruits from the tropics, better charcoal 
Un 
England and 
Holland spurred the search by France. 


by fas« icle, the botanical works published in those 


woods, ships’ spars, and turpentine stores. 
doubtedly, the feverish activity in 


Fascicle 


countries were scrutinized by many French botan 
ists and by those of the nobility who had a taste 
for natural history. Trew’s works illustrated by 
Khret—the 


watched, for example, 


Redouté of England—were closely 


and sometimes plagiarized 


by French artists. 


PROJECTED REVISION 


TRAITI 


OF DUHAMEL’S 


Duhamel quite evidently worked on 
| z 


several 
rojects simultaneously, revising and expanding 
a > > 

Three 
rincipal sources of his new materials are recog 
aS 


each as materials came under his purview. 
nizable: gardens, both public and private, French 
that materials 
study and delineation; correspondents, 
tional 


and for 


both na 


foreign, provided fresh 
dry 
materials; and publications, including many bor 


and abroad, who often sent various 


rowed from the King’s library. There 1s of course 


no separation of these three classes of sources 


within the manuscripts but they will be encoun 
tered frequently and it seems practicable to enu 
merate Their 
rence in the manuscripts, etc., have been indicated 


them as identified below. 


occur- 


in so far as practicable (especially where queries 


may arise) by folder and folio. I am providing 


such references, biographical and otherwise, as 


now known to me. The identification of certain 


figures must await <iccess to more exhaustive 


EWAN [PROC, AMER. PHIL, S0¢ 
French library facilities than are generally to be 
found in this country, 

l am especially grateful for repeated courtesies 
and suggestions by Dr. William E. Lingelbach, 
Professor Gilbert Chinard, Mrs. Gertrude Hess 
and the staff of the Library, Dr. Antonio Pace of 
Syracuse University, and Mrs. Lazella Schwarten, 
Librarian, Gray of 
versity. 


Herbarium Harvard Uni 


I. GARDENS AS SOURCES 


MATERIALS 
M. le 
Metz especially 

American trees” 


OF NEW 


Columbiére. 
near 


Baron Tschoudi’s garden 
devoted to conifers 
(Loudon, 1844: 1: 
This baron was the father of Baron Jean Baptiste 
Louis Theodore Tschudi (1734-1784), who was 
the inventor of who, 
after a long career in the army, retired to Colum 
hiere. 


“and 


many 138). 


herbaceous grafting, and 


The spelling of the surname varies. 
Denainvilliers. [<state to 
louis Duhamel’s brother established 
of the trees and 
scribed in 


Henri 
there 
Henri de- 


belonging 
who 
shrubs which 
works. Many 
Admiral La Gallissonniére which 


had been taken in Canada and perhaps elsewhere 


many 
his American species 


received from 


were established here. Vilmorin reported to Lou- 


] 


don (1844: 1: 
| Henri | 
otherwise destroyed, during the Revolution.” 
Fontenay-le-Comte. 

Pratz (d. 1775) 
1695, and came to 


137) that “the plantations of 
DuHamel were chiefly cut down, or 


Antoine Simon Le Page 
Holland about 
1718 from La 
Rochelle as an agent of the Compagnie francais 
d’Occident. 


du was born in 


Louisiana in 


He carried directions to collect and 
forward seeds of native plants that might ad- 
vantageously be We 


little of his life after his return to France from a 


grown in France. know 
residence of seventeen years in the colony, but 
it seems likely he settled in Fontenay-le-Comte, 


La 


marks in his own account of Louisiana published 


in Vendee, northeast of Rochelle, for he re- 
in 1758 that he tried wax myrtle (W/yrica cerif- 
era) in As Chinard (1957: 
347) remarked, we do not know the details of his 
planting efforts at this time. 


his garden there. 


In this connection 
it is interesting to notice that the Compagnie 
contracted on December 7, 1723, with Dr. Louis 
Prat described as doctor, botanist, and a member 
of the faculty of Montpellier, to take charge of the 
Royal Hospital in New Orleans, and it was speci- 
fied that he was to have a portion of the kitchen 
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to cultivate medicinal herbs. In October, 
Governor Bienville arranged for the pur- 
chase of a property adjacent to the hospital for 
a “garden for medicinal plants,” and he made 
notes about the plants that were to be brought 
from France for this garden. 
that by 1726 Dr. Prat had visited 
learn of its local medicinal herbs. 
John Duffy (1958: 119), using the materials as 
sembled by Dr. Rudolph Matas, late of Tulane 
Medical School, provides the fullest account of 
Dr. Prat so far published. He 
aim of the Compagnie’s efforts in Louisiana as a 


arden 
724, 


We are informed 
Natchez to 
The historian 


gives the basic 


search for Cinchona, a pursuit of intense popular 
interest at this Markham, 1880, for 
history of “fever When this pursuit 
proved unsuccessful, it is likely that an interest 
in the botanical 


time (cf. 
bark” - 
resources of Louisiana palled. 


However, “on several occasions he sent collec- 
tions of Louisiana botanical specimens to the re val 
officials for use in the King’s garden.” Dr. Louis 


Prat returned to France in 1734 after a residence 
of ten years in the colony, the same year in fact 
that Le Page du Pratz returned after his stay of 
Dr. Prat, the 


arrived 11 


seventeen 
brother of 


vears. Jean younger 


Louisiana in 1735, 
and the next twenty vears at least continued the 


Louis, 


botanical activities begun by his brother. “Count 
Maurepas wrote to Prat [in 1737| commending 
him upon his zeal making shipments which 
‘will be of use for the King’s garden in Paris.’ ”’ 
It was French medicinal plants that were noticed 
in the official reports as being under cultivation, 
however, rather than Louisiana species. This 
correspondence, outlined briefly by Duffy, be 
Dr. Prat and Bernard Jussieu, botanist at 


the Jardin du Roi, should be of the greatest in 


tween 
terest in tracing the exchange of materials be 
tween France and her colony All the 
must be remembered that “as a colony, Louisiana 
too the colonial 
administrators were anxious to find profitable re 


while, it 


was not successful ; obviously 


sources and Prat, ac 


cording to Duffy, was Dr. Francois LeBeau, who 


crops.” Following Jean 
remained in the service of the government as late 
as 1774 as physician and botanist 

I failed to find that Duhamel’s papers mention 
Dr. Prat but it seems likely that the royal physi 
cian de Fontenet, who is mentioned in the preface 
and occasionally in the text of his Traité as the 
source of Louisiana plants, 


may have been asso 


ciated with Dr. Prat. There is a tipped-in note in 


the annotated copy of the Traité under ‘*Guaia- 
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cana” referring to “LePage (Hist. de la Louis. 
t. 2. p. 18 et 19°) and the occurrence of the plant 
in the Plaquemines district. This suggests that 
Fougeroux relied on the published work of Le 
Page du Pratz rather than on the report of a cor- 
respondent resident in Louisiana. Stanley Clisby 
Arthur provided a short biographical account of 
du Pratz and the modern plant identifications in 
the reprint of the English edition published in 
New Orleans in 1947, 

Hyéres near Toulon. Like Montpellier, the 
port of Hiere (or Hyere) gardens received many 
notable importations from Asia Minor. Du- 
hamel’s notes refer to the “spatieux jardin (de M. 
ILeMaire) tous fou d’orangers, limoniers, citro 
niers, jujubiers, dattiers, balaustiers, etc.” Val 
mont de Bomare (Dict. hist. nat., ed. 3, 4: 608 
1776) says that jujube was very thoroughly nat 
uralized in Hyéres. 

Jardin du Roi. 


Intendant 


Georges-Louis de Buffon 
1739 to 1788 of the 
Jardin du Roi, or the Jardin Royal des Herbes 
the ir 

Thus Buffon the im 
portant royal gardens during the productive years 
of both Duhamel and I 


served as from 


Medicinales, as dens were designated at 


Pe 
the entrance served at 
Duhamel was 
considered for the directorship awarded to Buffon 
(cf. Bourdier, 1952: 25) 


fougeroux 


There is evidence in 
papers that 
maintained with the garden. 


the Fougeroux close contact 
Several drawings in 
the collection carry pencil notations of the blos 
soming of plants new to France at the Jardin du 


Roi, though almost never are the dates recorded 


Was 


on these drawings. It until after Fou 


geroux’s death that Buchoz published in 1792 the 


Was not 


first catalogue of the plants grown in the Jardin 
Boitard (1851) 
provides a less known account of the later history 
of the 


des Plantes, as it was then called. 
gardens. Unfortunately, we can only re 
egret that Fougeroux did not enumerate the plants 
as he knew them. 


of the Jardin du Roi 


Lyon. One memorandum reads, “pour Mon 


sieur Duhamel 3 Decembre 1735,” 


listing Lyon 
as a source of plants recently received at 
tates. This before the 
founding of the first public botanic garden at the 
lyon district of Chatillon-les-Dombes by Phil 


Commerson’s acquaint 


his es 


Was twenty-two years 


bert Commerson in 1758 


ances included Butfon, ILemonnier, Bernard de 


Jussieu, and Duhamel, and his founding of the 


botanic garden at his birthplace was 


perhaps 


deeply influenced by his Paris contacts and the 





$10 


instruction he gained there (cf. Cap, 1861, and 
Oliver, 1909: Gager (1938: 202) out- 
lines the history of the three botanic gardens that 
have existed at Lyon. 

Monceau. The Henri Louis Du- 
hamel’s two principal estates managed by the 
academician himself. He evidently had other un- 
developed plantations. We know that at Mon- 
ceau he took advantage of marshy ground and 
successfully cultivated some fine deciduous trees 
(cf. Loudon, 1844: 1: 140). 

Montpellier. Founded by Henri IV in 
the Montpellier botanic garden was in a 


esp. 67 ). 


smaller of 


1593 
favor- 
able geographic position to receive seeds and 
plants from Mediterranean Europe and Asia in 
advance of other French centers. Duhamel’s in 
terest in economic botany was gratified partic- 
ularly with the vegetable oils and perfumes that 
were produced there 

Versailles. [stablished about 1758 by Louis 
XV, the garden at Versailles is chiefly immortal- 
ized botanically because it set the stage for the 
rise of the Natural System in plant classification. 
Bernard de Jussieu arranged the plantings sys 
tematically there, putting to a field test the pioneer 
had We may learn 
thing of Versailles from the comments of Thomas 
Blaikie (1931: 143), 
during these years was associated with the Thouin 
family and with 


scheme he devised. 


some 
the Scotch gardener, who 


Lemonnier, who 


Duhamel’s wide interests, 


Lemonnier. 
shared and was also a 
physician, was first placed in charge of the Tria 
non and eventually in 1788 at the age of seventy 
one was appointed physician to Louis XVI (Rob- 
bins, 1958: ©7). Blaikie records that in Febru- 
ary 1778 when he paid Lemonnier a visit at Petit 
Montreil near Versailles he found “a fine collec- 
tion of American plants in fine Order, the healthy- 
est I have seen any where in France.” 

Vrigny. ‘The 


principal estates, 


Duhamel’s 
where he established many 
novelties sent from Canada by Admiral La Gal- 
lissonniere. Loudon (1844: 1: estimates 
“several tons of seeds of trees and shrubs gathered 
at random in North were imported. 
It was Vrigny that Fougeroux inherited from his 
uncle; it passed, in turn, to his son, Charles de 
Fougeroux, “who [in the 1840's] not only [took] 
the greatest care of the trees left to him by his 
grand-uncle, but planted 
(ibid., 140). 
Unidentified private gardens. Duhamel from 
note to note mentions his contacts with gardens 


largest of two 


137 ) 


America” 


extensively himself” 
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in Moulins, Trevoux, St. Bel, and Arles, but 
Gager (1938) does not mention such collections 
and without reference to precise persons or other 
clues it is impossible to trace them. 


that they represent private gardens. 


It is likely 


Il. CORRESPONDENTS AS SOURCES OF 
MATERIALS 

Aiton, William (1731-1793). A Scotch gar- 
dener who was for some time assistant to Philip 
Miller at Chelsea, and who recommended 
in 1759 to the Princess Dowager of Wales for the 
superintendency of Kew, established the following 
year. Aiton sent American plants fron: time to 
time to Duhamel; for example, Andromeda cal- 
yeulata and paniculata in 1770. Britten and Boul 
ger (1931: 3) provide biographical references to 
Aiton, 

d’Angivillier, Charles-Claude Flahault de la 
Billauderie, comte (1730-1809). Superintendent 
of the Jardin du Roi from 1788 to January 1, 


NEW 


Was 


1792, and the royal installations, gardens, manu- 
factures, and academies. His name appears fre- 
quently in the papers bearing on the transmittal of 
botanical materials, but it would that his 
interest in the matters of administration exceeded 
his interest in plants. His later 
KF. A. Michaux in America have been 
by Chinard (1957: 349) and by 
Howson (1958: 352). 

d’Ayen, Duc (afterwards) Louis, Marechal 
et Duc de Noailles (1713-1793). “Philanthro- 
pist and liberal aristocrat,” whose extensive plant- 


seen 


with 
indicated 
Robbins 


contacts 


and 


ings of exotics at St. Germain-en-Laye were often 
visited and commented upon by horticulturists 
of the day (cf. 1844: 1: 137; Blaikie, 
1931: 187). James Edward Smith, founder of 
the Linnaean Society, visited Duke d’Ayen, as he 
is best known in botanical literature (cf. generic 
name Ayenia, established by Pehr Loefling). Sir 
James wrote in his emended diary under the date 
of Sunday, August 6, 1786: 


Loudon, 


the best day in the week for Versailles, Mr. 
Broussonet accompanied me thither. . . . We visited 
the celebrated Mr. le Monnier. . . . He 


American trees. 


seeing 


shewed us 


many fine 


Versailles we 
Marli to St. Germain-en-laye, and _ slept 
Marechal de Ndailles, 


the old friend and correspondent of Linnaeus, and 
the first patron of the sexual system in France. His 


From 
passed by 
at the house of the venerable 


garden, rich in hardy trees and shrubs, is laid out in 
the English taste. Since my being there the Mare 
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chal has decorated it with a monument to Linnaeus, 
and has celebrated a jubilee in his honour. (Sketch 


of a tour on the Continent 1: 69-72, 1793.) 


A few additional details of Smith’s visit are given 
in his Memoir and Correspondence (1832: 1: 
163). The physician, Dr. Thomas 
Bond, who had studied under de Jussieu in Paris, 
and served as Humphry Marshall’s agent for 
sales and exchanges of American trees and shrubs 
in France, wrote to Marshall that he had been 
approached by Marechal Noailles to “enter into 
a commerce of exchange of such trees, plants, &c., 
as would be a mutual advantage and improve- 
ment, in the natural productions of Europe and 
America.” Dr. 
botanical 


American 


Bond continues, “they do not 
curiosities ; 
would enrich France, 


desire but things only as 
such as Pines, Oaks, Hick- 
ortes, Poplars, Persimmons, Magnolias, &c., and 
wish to have a parcel of the nuts sent as soon as 
possible—for planting next spring” (Darlington, 
1849: 538; cf. Chinard, 1957: 348-350). The 
American minister to France, Gouverneur Morris, 
faithfully records in his Diary (1939: 1: 308) 
how Vicomte de Noailles sought information from 
him at the outset of the Revolution on living con 
ditions in America, whence he hoped to flee, and 
that Morris advised him not to make the passage. 

Barbotteau, Jacques Alexandre. “Naturalist, 
conseilles au counseil superieur de la Guadeloupe” 
was the designation provided by Duhamel when 
he listed him as a correspondent in 1776. Du 
hamel made a study of the house fly of Guade 
loupe and addressed a memoir to Réaumur which 
contains observations made at his estate at De 
nainvilliers and published in 
mur’s Fistoire des (1742); this 
Duhamel have been in touch with Bar 
botteau (or some other person?) at Guadeloupe 
prior to 1742 2: 2/3) 


an ‘Essay sur la Fourmi” by a certain 


volume six of Réau 
insectes means 


would 
Dryander (1796: lists 
Jarboteau 
|sic| which probably represents the same person. 
Though Dryander provides a line of identification, 
often with the addition of vital dates, for authors 
listed in his invaluable bibliography he is 
able to cite full 
Duhamel from 
Guadeloupe and Martinique to other islands of 


the Caribbean and 


un- 


even a name for “Barboteau.” 


notices the transport of insects 


to Cayenne, in the same way 
venomous snakes are distributed about the Carib 


bean Sea. 


Bonnet, Charles (1720-1793). Swiss natural 


ist, especially interested in physiological topics, 
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who appears rarely in the Fougeroux papers. 

Dryander (5: 168) provides a convenient list of 

his published works. 
Brochier, 

Parma, 


Evidently a consul (7) at 
Chevalier del Ordre du Roi, is repre 
sented by an undated A.L.S. in the Fougeroux 
papers, Mise. box 35. Francesco Brochieri was 
the author of a treatise on the pineapple entitled 
Nuovo Metodo adattato al clima del Piemonte per 
coltivare gli annanas senza fuoco (Torino, 1777). 
The 
relationship of the two persons has not been es- 
tablished. 

Broussonet, Pierre Marie Auguste (1761 
1807). A native of Montpellier, though primarily 
a zoologist, he wrote on plant physiology, and 


in this connection early came under the influence 


This passed through at least six editions. 


of Duhamel’s writings, and perhaps corresponded 
with him before later contacts effected 
through the Agricultural Society 
Folder no. 36). He spent three years in England 
working under the direction of Sir Joseph Banks 
\nd (1952: 216) says that “when 
Broussonet fled from the Terror in Paris, Banks 


their 


Royal (see 


Cameron 


directed his correspondents in Spain and Portu- 
gal to supply his wants so that both in Madrid 
and in Lisbon he found when he arrived that ar 
had made for his comfort.” 
Dawson (1934: 19) lists thirty-three letters from 
Broussonet to Sir James Edward Smith, many of 


rangements been 


which contain comments on contemporary events 
1784 and 1795. 
Collinson, Peter (1693-1708). 


in Paris between 
Quaker linen- 
draper, “‘a great lover of animated nature in every 
form,” patron of horticulture and 
(though not himself a botanist), he 
a country 


botanists 
maintained 
house and garden of exotics first at 
Peckham in Surrey, England, and afterwards at 
Mill Middlesex. He 


affectionately regarded by his many friends, and 


Hill, near Hendon in 


Was 


Duhamel pays his indebtedness to him in the 
preface to his Traité (1755) for seeds and plants 
(See Loudon, 1844: 1: 54-50; 
Boulger, 1931: 70, for 
Dandy, 1958: 114.) 


Cousineri, 


received. Britten 


and many references ; 
Chios 
\egean island off Karaburun 


Asiatic The 


rule Cousineri 


Chancellor at Scio ( 


or Khios), a Greek 


Peninsula of Turkey port was 


Turkish 
there. 


under when was a resi 


dent Duhamel acknowledges his debt to 


him for botanical favors (preface, Traité, p. xxii). 


For the importance of Khio and its botanical 
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products see Vivien de 
dictionnaire de 
1887 ). 


Saint-Martin, 
géographie universelle (Paris, 
This is the father (7?) of Esprit-Marie 
Cousinery (1747-1835), consul at Trieste, Solo 
nika, Smyrna, ete. 


Nouveau 


, archaeologist, and antiquarian, 
who retrieved treasures for English museums. 
Daubenton, Louis Jean Marie (1716-17097). 
Zoologist, associated with the botanists at the 
Jardin du Roi, often concerned with matters of 
economic interest, and in this connection a contact 
of Duhamel and of He is credited with 
the introduction of Merino sheep into France; his 


Tessier. 


great work was on the anatomy of mammals con- 
tributed to Buffon’s Histoire naturelle. Fou- 
geroux and Daubenton first pointed out the com- 
mon error in considering the wood of the oak 
(Quercus sessiliflora), often encountered in the 
old ecclesiastical buildings in France, as the chest 
nut (cf. Loudon, 1844: 3: 1722). It is of pass- 
ing interest that Daubenton died during the night 
of December 31, 1799—January 1, 1800. 

Dufay, Charles-Francois de Cisternay (1698 
1739). True savant interested in a variety of 
scientific subjects, but especially chemistry; the 
son of the bibliophile, Charles Jerome de Cisternay 
(1662-1723). Dufay became Director of the Jar 
din du Roi in 1732, and it was during his early 
years of that Duhamel made his 
acquaintance and profited from his tutelage in 
various disciplines 


service there 
Dufay visited England and 
Holland to acquaint himself with the recent ad- 
vances in scientific method. 


Harvey (1957: 
156) 


155 
has related his interest in bioluminescence. 
Dufay’s successor at the Jardin was Buffon. “Tl 
fallut 4 DuFay dix ans d'une activité continue 
et indefatigable pour faire du Jardin des Plantes 
de Paris le premier établissement de ce 
qui existat en Europe” (Nouv. Biog. Gen.). 

Gauthier, Jean-Francois (1708-1756) \d- 
miral 


genre 


La Gallissonniere and Gauthier (or Gaul- 
thier) were Duhamel’s two principal sources of 
Canadian seeds, wood samples, and information 


on native uses of plants, ete. (1957: 
155) says Gauthier was appointed physician to 
the King at the instigation of Duhamel in 1741. 


Rousseau 


He communicated memoirs on a wide variety of 


subjects, especially agronomic, to the Académie 
and introduced the poultry incubator developed by 


Réeaumur into Canada. Gauthier botanized with 


Pehr Kalm during the latter’s visit to Lower 
Canada in 1749. 
Gordon, James (d. 


1780). English nursery- 
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man whose establishment at Mile End, London, 
supplied many of the plants growin in 
gardens. 


Jourbon 
Ellis wrote Linnaeus in 1758 that Gor- 
don “knows systematically all the plants he culti- 
vates. He has more knowledge in vegetation 
than all the gardeners and writers on gardening 
in England put together.” Gordon had previously 
been gardener to the prominent English horti- 
culturist, Robert Lord Petre, and he also came 
under the influence of Oxford’s Dr. Sherard. 
Jacquier, Francois (1711-1788). Jesuit math 
ematician, astronomer, 
book 


spondents en 


appears in 
under the heading 
1785 


Fougeroux’s 
“Mes Corre 
(Box 35).” At that time 
Father Jacquier’s address was the Palais Mig- 
nanelli rue Frigorienne prés la Trinite des Monts, 
the seat of the French Minimi in Rome. When 
Sir James Edward Smith, the English naturalist, 
visited Italy in 1787 he met “the very celebrated 
mathematician Father Jaquier [sic], General of 
the French Minims at the Trinita de 
Roman editor of Newton.” 
a treatise on 


address 


Monti, the 
He had been writing 
Mount Vesuvius. 

Jansen, Chevalier de («d. post 1835). Thomas 
Blaikie, the Scotch gardener, describes Jansen 
(or Janssen or Jansin) as a “very curiouss Eng- 
lish Gentleman; he has a great colection of hardy 
trees and plants; his garden is laid out a little 
in the English way although there is a great many 
absurditys in the destribution of it; 
(1931: 143). His garden 
“in the Anglo-Greek manner, with mountains” 
was located at Chaillot, 
Chaillot in Paris (cf. 


he has two 
fine cedars of Liban” 


near the Barriere de 
1844: 1: 137). 
Fougeroux wrote as a marginal note in his copy 
of the Traité (1755) that he had received lex 
aquifolium from “M le Ch de Jannsen d’Angle 


terre” (Fougeroux papers 29 bis). 


Loudon, 


He also men 
tions receiving from Janssen the holly o: Carolina 
(p. 62) and Arctostaphylos uva-ursi at Dainvil- 
liers in 1765. 

Jussieu, Bernard de (16099 
Father of the Natural System” whose nephew 
Antoine Laurent de (1748-1836) elab- 
orated the plan in his Genera plantarum (1774), 
was a frequent correspondent of Duhamel. 


“The 


77? ). 


Jussieu 
Two 
undated notes that evidently fall within the tenure 
of the elder Jussieu’s superintendency of the Tria 
non gardens are: (1) “Acacia of China,” Albiszia 
julibrissen, 1765 wader the name 
“Yulibrisen,” and its affinity to the Gleditschia 
recorded in a proof copy of the Traité under 
“Acacia” (Fougeroux papers 29 bis). (2) “Yva. 


received in 
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le Tarchenanthus peruviensis ressemble un peu au 
Senecio arbor il est chez M. de Ch de Jensfen| 
en plaine terre sub le nom de feu quinquina. 
Demander a Mr de Jussieux.”” Duhamel’s hand, 
p. 92 of his “desk copy” of the Traité. Jussieu’s 
request for a specimen reflects that botanist’s in- 
terest in bringing all such novelties to the atten- 
tion of the Jardin du Roi. ‘It is likely that many 
unassociated marginalia in the Fougeroux papers 
originated from visits to the King’s garden. 

La Gallissonniere, Rolland-Michel Barrin, 
comte de (1693-1756). Admiral in the French 
Navy, first in the list of Duhamel’s acknowledg- 
nents for assistance in the writing of his Traité 
(1755), who shared many interests (physics, 
marine lore, applied botany ) with Duhamel. 
nault (1957: 175) would concede the admiral a 
very large role in the preparation of the Traité. 
They prepared jointly a brochure of instructions 
on the transatlantic shipment of trees and shrubs, 
entitled Avis pour le transport par mer des plantes 
vivaces, des semences, des animaux et de diffe- 
rens autres d'histoire naturelle (Paris, 
1752), with a second edition the following year. 
This was one of the such instruction 
books of which perhaps the best known were 
those of Lettsom at the turn of the century. Gal 
lissonniere arrived in Quebec in 1745, began naval 


Jon 


morceaur 


earliest of 


installations at once and planned a series of forts 
along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers that would 
join the French possessions of Louisiana with 
He was later to meet the British 
All his life he cultivated a lively 
trees and shrubs, 
to Duhamel and to his 
nursery, near Nantes. 
Lemonnier, Louis-Guillaume (1717-1799) 
physicist, botanist, and as 


Lower Canada. 
at Gibraltar. 
interest in shipping quantities 


own estate, a_ veritable 


Physician, superin 
tendent of the Trianon gardens the one most re 
sponsible for the sending forth of botanical ex- 
plorers in pursuit of unknown plants. Antoine 
a Billar 
under the 


1845: 


Richard, Aublet, Poivre, Desfontaines, | 
Andrée Michaux 


aegis of the Trianon 


diere, and were sent 


( Le segue, 53-55). 
All of the earlier expeditions contributed items to 
Fougeroux’s revision, and in the preface (ined. ) 
of this projected edition he wrote, “M |J.eMonnier 

qui possede a Versailles la collection la plus 
complete d’arbres etrangers, a bien roulu revoir 
plusieurs articles de cette nouvelle edition et nous 
communiques des plantes nouvelles “ui'l cultive 
Le- 


avec succes” (Fougeroux papers, ty, 
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monnier’s contacts with Michaux in America have 
heen described by (1958). He was 
stimulated by the visit of Linnaeus in 1745, when 
he botanized with Fontainebleau. His 
eager cosmopolitan interest was effective in fur- 
thering the exchange of plants across the Atlantic. 
Lemonnier took 


Robbins 


him in 


special pleasure in his white 
pines, his kalmias, and his rhododendrons from 
America growing at Fontainebleau and at the 
trial gardens near Rouen. 

Miller, Philip (1691-1771). Superintendent 
of the Chelsea Phy sick garden in london, author, 
apothecary, and without much doubt the most 
influential horticultural writer of the eighteenth 
century. Miller kept the editions of his Garden- 
er’s Dictionary up to date and so maintained his 
position of reference authority for the gardens of 
Europe. It is noteworthy that a. French edition 
of his Dictionary was one of the five botanical 
books considered essential for Michaux’s gar 
dener, Pierre Paul Saunier, in operating his New 
Jersey trial ground (Robbins and Howson, 1958). 
Fougeroux frequently Miller’s Gardener's 
Calendar, “M.C.” Peter 
Collinson, an important English 
source of information about new plants, said in 
1764, “Chelsea Garden excelled all the others in 
Europe for variety of plants” (Loudon, 1844: 1: 
55). We know that John Bartram corresponded 
with Miller and was in touch with Thomas Fran 
cois Dalibard (1703-1779), who presented him 
with his account of the plants growing about 
Paris (Darlington, 1849: 377), and it is certain 
that Bartram contributed both plants and knowl- 
edge about them to Philip Miller. 
was another 


cited 
which he abbreviated 


who also was 


Here, then, 

entry of knowledge of 

American species into France via England. 
Moullin, ——. 


source of 


There is a manuscript entitled 
“Extrait d'une lettre de Orient du 10 aout 1768” 
(Folder 34) concerning sapinette of Canada and 
its planting at St. Malo. 

cary at St. Malo, but is 


Moullin was an apothe 


otherwise unidentified 


In view of the critical location of this port and 
its relation to the traffic with the Americas, it 1s 
probable that Moullin communicated other mate 
rials to Duhamel. 


Nollet, Jean Antoine, abbé, (1700-1770) 
Physicist and natural philosopher, best known for 
his writings on electricity. His mentor and friend 
was Réaumur; Dufay, de Jussieu, and Duhamel 
were his Paris: In 1/34 was 
elected to the Royal Society and in 1753 he was 
appointed to the newly established chair of ex- 


asst lates in 
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perimental physics in the College de Navarre. 
For a modern appraisal of his life and contribu- 
tion to the physical sciences see Cohen (1956: 
75-77 et passim), and to the subject of biolumi- 
Harvey (1957: 175-176). 

Nolin (or Nollin), abbé. Director of royal 
nurseries and active in the distribution of seeds 
and plants, many from America, from about 1755 
to at least 1793, which year abbé Nolin and comte 
d’Angiviller were handling Michaux’s shipments 
principally from Charleston (Chinard, 1957 : 
Antoine Nicolas Duchesne (1747-1827), the 
botanist best known for his study of the 


nescence, 


352). 


genus 
Fragaria, accompanied abbé Nolin to England in 
1766 (Davy de Virville, 1954: 78) for the purpose 
of studying horticultural methods there. The 
Scotch nurseryman, Blaikie, tells of his visit on 
March 27, 1780, ‘to see the collection of plants at 
the Abbe Nolins who is inspecteure of all the 
King’s nurserys; he has his garden in the Roulle ; 
he has a great many American plants but for his 
evergreens he them in pots; this 
Gentleman is not so much of a Botanist as should 
be emagined to occupy such a place; his American 
plants is very healthy.” Blaikie (1931: 162-163) 
estimated that the nursery at Roulle amounted to 
about ninety acres. It is probable that abbe 
Nolin contributed to the French translation by 
M. Lezermes of Humphry Marshall's dArbustum 
americanum (Philadelphia, 1785) which carried 
annotations on the garden culture of American 
subjects. M. 
royal nurseries. 


only raises 


lLezermes was an assistant at the 
I have failed to lecate any cor- 
respondence relative to this French 
American archives. 

Ortega, Casimiro Gomez de 
Spanish 


edition in 


(1740 
writer on botanical 
topic s, director of the botanical garden of Madrid, 
who first translated into Spanish Duhamel’s Des 
Sentis et plantations des arbes et de leur culture 
(Paris, 1760) title Tratado de las 
siembras y plantios de arboles y de su 


1818). 


botanist, pre lifie 


under the 
cultivo 
(Madrid, 1773), and other of Duhamel’s works 
including the Traité. “The most elaborate botan- 


ical undertaking in the history of Mexico was 
undoubtedly the famous expedition of 
[11 of Spain,” says P. C. Standley. 
tega chose the members of the expedition. 


ett (1947: 


Charles 
Gomez Or- 
Rick- 
7 ct passim) relates Ortega’s role in 
his “Royal Botanical Expedition to New Spain.” 

Pallas, Peter Simon (1741-1811). Natural- 


ist, physician, explorer, born in Berlin, who vis- 
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ited England in 1761 and spent three years 1764 
1766 at the Hague (cf. Pennent, 1793: 7), but 
who is particularly associated with the natural 
history of Russia. Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury Peter the Great established a botanic garden 
at Admiralty Island, one of the sections or “sides” 
of St. Petersburg (Leningrad) and an apothe- 
caries’ garden. A little later Peterhof, opposite 
St. Petersburg, developed under the direction of 
Le Blond, became a counterpart of the French 
court gardens. Pallas issued a catalogue of the 
gardens of Prince Demidoff near Moscow in 1781. 
Asmous (1947) provides a basic bibliography of 
this poorly known 
history. 
there 


Russian phase of botanical 
In the Fougeroux Papers (Folder 34) 
is a manuscript entitled “Sommitier ou 
Sourgeon de Spain contre le Scorbus,” “Extrait 
du flora, Sibirica, tom v, p. 178,” in Pallas’s hand 
(7) written on a paper watermarked “Gerrevink.”’ 
Swainson (1840, 282-287 ) 
sketch of Pallas’s colorful life. 
Peysonnel, Charles, comte de (1700-1757). 
Archaeologist, French consul at Smyrna from 
1747 until his death at that place, was one of 
Duhamel’s correspondents acknowledged in the 
preface to his Traité. It is to be remembered that 
Dr. William Sherard (1659-1728), had earlier 
served as British consul at Smyrna, from 1703 


wrote’ an admiring 


to 1715, and had directed agtention to that region. 
From his fine country house and garden near 
Smyrna Sherard had sent many seeds and plants 
to England. 
(b. 1695), a physician, was a member of the 
academies of Paris, Montpellier, and Rome, as 
well as of the Royal Society, to the Transactions 
of which he contributed papers on marine inverte- 
brates in particular. 


Peysonnel’s brother, Jean Antoine 


Charles’s son, Claude Charles 
de Peysonnel (1727-1790), succeeded his father 
as consul at Smyrna and later served at a post 
in Crimea and elsewhere, though he became better 
known for his prolific political and historical 
writings. 

Richard, Antoine (1735 
the Petit ‘| 


1807 ). 


Birrell (cf. 


Gardener at 


Trianon. Blaikie, 1931: 


167) says the Richard family was of Irish emigre 


descent and had been employed at Trianon and 
Versailles since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Richard’s plea for a garden in the anglo 
chinois style was rejected by Marie Antoinette in 
favor of de Caraman’s plan. Lemonnier sent 
Richard to the Pyrenees, Spain, and the Balearic 


Islands for plants. Davy de Virville (1954: 108) 
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says, “Il mourut oublié, dans la misére.”” The 
Fougeroux Papers contain many notes credited to 
Richard, on the genera Abrotanum, Acacia, Ce- 
rasus, Rhus, Sambucus, ete. 

Tessier, Alexandre 
Agronomist, remembered 
Geoffrey St 


(Folder no. 27). 
(1741-1837 ). 
for bringing together 
1 Hilaire and Cuvier in 1795. He was 
associated with Daubenton and co-author with 
Jacques Martin Cels, of Projet d'un plan pour 
etablir des fermes experimentales, etc. 1800. His 
work Traité des maladies des grains (Paris, 
1783), followed Duhamel’s account of fifteen 
years before, Traité de la conservation des grains 
(Paris, 1768). 

Thouin, André (1747-1823). Professor of 
horticulture in the Jardin du Roi, author of an 
early work on grafting, “the first horticulturist of 
his day” ( Loudon rr 


Henri 


who fostered an exchange of 
garden subjects with many countries including 
America. Andre succeeded his father, Jean- 
André Thouin (d. 1768), at the Jardin where he 
was born, as were his brothers, Jacques (b. 1751) 
and Jean (b. 1756). (1823: 1: 36 and 
177) provides the most information on the Thouin 
family that I have found, but Deleuze does not 
account for Gabriel Thouin mentioned by Thomas 
Blaikie and said to be André’s father. Jacques 
Thouin became bursar in the Bureau d’Adminis- 
tration. The Thouins were preceded at the 
Jardin du Roi by Bertamboise (d. 1745) as head 
gardener. 

Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques, baron de 
VAulne (1727-1781). Economist, son of the 
magistrate Michel-Etienne Turgot (1690-1751). 
The Fougereux Papers (Folders no. 34 and 37) 
contain original mss. of Jacques Turgot and of 
M. Guaravaque, engineer to the King, dated 1779, 
on woods and forests of Corsica with special 
reference to their naval stores and the possible 
cultivation of resiniferous pines in France. 

Turgot, Etienne Francois, marquis de (1721 
1789 ). 


Deleuze 


Elder brother of Anne Robert Jacques, 
soldier, colonial administrator of Guiana 
in the period around 1765, forester and naturalist 
who and plants to the Duke d’Ayen 
from Cayenne. He the 


French 


sent seeds 


was also author of a 


guide to the collection and preparation of natural 
history materials (cf. Dryander, 1: 217), having 


been stimulated by Duhamel’s publication along 


the same lines. Turgot reprinted Duhamel’s guide 
147 et 
There is a copy of this treatise in the 


as a supplement to his own (p. seq.). 


Jenjamin 
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Franklin collection (Pamphlets, 22, no. 2). Du- 
hamel appropriately acknowledged Turgot’s con- 
tribution to his Traité in the preface to that work. 

van Royen, Adrian (1704-1779). Professor 
of botany at Leiden, and author of Florae ley- 
densis prodromus (1740) enumerating the plants 
grown in the botanic garden there. As director 
of the garden from 1731 to 1754, he would prob- 
ably have been in correspondence with Duhamel 
and his associates in Paris, but the marginal note 
in the Traité (Folder 29 bis), where Betula nana 
is added to the list of birches accounted for, is 
inconclusive. 


II. SIX RARE PUBLICATIONS AS SOURCES 


OF NEW MATERIALS 


Natural history books and tracts were not 
widely available in the eighteenth century, owing 
both to the small editions in which they were 
issued and their high individual costs, restricting 
their possession to the fortunate few. In the 
Fougeroux papers one encounters scattered memo- 
randa relating to books which it was intended 
might be consulted upon the next visit to the 
royal library, or to jottings made when an oppor- 
tunity had come to read a work containing mate- 
rials pertinent to the Tyraité under revision, or 
other botanical projects in hand. 

Six rare works have been selected here to illus- 
trate the nature of Duhamel’s and Fougeroux’s 
interests, all bearing to a greater or lesser extent 
on American materials and the treatment of plant 
species planned for inclusion in the revised edition 
of the Traité. They substantiate the serious im- 
portance that these authors placed on the search 
for new materials, and support the estimate that 
history has given of their preeminence as encyclo- 
Short titles been 
deemed sufficient for purposes of identification of 


pedists of the century. have 
the books in question, with reference to Sabin or 
Dryander or Pritzel when germane, and library 
location of the copies examined has been indicated. 
Relationships of the six authors or their materials 


to Duhamel or Fougeroux have been established. 


1. Bucnoz, Pierre Josern (1731-1807). Cata 
logue Latin et I rancols des arbres et arbustes 
(London and Paris, 1785-1787). Cf. Prit- 
zel, sub 1337 for estimate of Buchoz. Copy 
examined at the Gray Harvard 
University. 


Herbarium, 
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3uchoz was an indefatigible but inaccurate 
compiler whose works, numerous as they were 
repetitious, were evidently issued in small edi- 
tions, some lavishly illustrated. His Jardin 
d’Eden, le Paradis renouvelle dans le Jardin de 
la Reine a Trianon, 1783-1785, 200 
plates. ant for naming pre- 
sumed new genera of plants, in one instance pro- 


contained 
Buchoz had a pet. 


posing twenty generic names in ten pages! In 
his Catalogue he proposed Gordonia for the Eng- 
lish nurseryman (p. 71); Fougerouwxia sinensis 
(p. 110); Noatllea for Maréchal de Noailles (p. 
74); Trochera for Trochereau (p. 86), and So- 
lanum warginstonicum for George Washington! 
Suchoz provided an alphabetical table to the ilus- 
trations of his various published works on pages 
93 to 139 of his Catalogue. 1 found no evidence 
that Fougeroux was ever in direct correspondence 
with Buchoz. 

CHaprE p’AUTEROCHE, ABBE JEAN (1728 
1769). Voyage en Californie (Paris, 1772). 
Cf. Sabin 12003 and Dryander, $325 
bibliographic Amer. 
Library. 


255 for 


details. Philos Soc. 


The Mexican cities of Vera Cruz, Guadalajara, 
San Blas, Cape San Lucas, and San Barnabas 
Bay were visited in 1769, and Mission San José 
in Alta California. 
Pauly” from 


The departure of a 
Mexico for 


“mr. 
Paris abbeé 
Chappe to send natural history objects back to 
France in his care. 


enabled 
These did not arrive until 
some time after the arrival of the letter sent by 


Don Jose Antoine de Alzate y Ramirez. The 


French Academy then named messrs. de Jussieu 


and Fougeroux de Bondaroy to examine the nat- 
ural history objects received and to render a re 
port upon them. fils, that is, Francois 
Cassini de Thury, engaged Fougeroux to com- 
municate to him 


Cassini 
observations on the different 
objects which are mentioned in the abbé’s account. 
There follow notes on 


Inga or 


maize, maguey, Acacia 
(“huisiache” ), 
(‘‘ahuehuete’”’), Cupres- 
sus (“sabino”), Sapota (“sapote blanco”), Salvia 


columbariae and_ its 


(‘‘cascalotte”’ ), Acacia 


Taxodium mucronatum 


relative (“chia”), a plant 
resembling peanut, <lrachis hypogaea (“cacahu 
ate”) ; such zoological materials as fishes, spiders, 
and butterflies ; and petrifactions and ossifications, 
and what are called “tochomites” by the Indians. 
Simpson (1942: 146) relates some paleontological 


connections of abbeé Chappe. 
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PREFONTAINE, M. pve. Maison rustique @ 
l'usage des habitans de Cayenne (Paris, 
1763). Cf. Dryander, 3: 189; Sabin 65038. 
Library of Congress. 


The material on “plantes, herbes, abrisseaux et 
arbres qui naissent 4 Cayenne,” pp. 135-211, was 
compiled from Barrére, Labat, and others, by M. 
de la Sauvage, whose initials appear on the title 
page. 

4. Ricner, JEAN. Observations astronomiques 

en l'isle de Caienne (Paris, 1679). Cf. 
Sabin 71110 and J. W. Olmstead in /sis 34: 
117-128, 1942. Boston Public Library (the 
issue of 1693—see below ). 


Richer’s brief narrative is the earliest natural 
history report on French Guiana. This work, 
principally devoted to astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observations made in Cayenne in 1672 and 
1673, consisted of seventy-one pages. It was 
reissued, with seven other short works of the same 
period, as part of a collected 
Recueil d’observations 


volume entitled 
(Paris, 1693). Both 
editions are rare ; I have vet to locate a copy of 
the 1679 
part 
collected 


e lition. Richer’s 


with 


account 
commentary by 


comprises 
y Cassini, of the 
Richer left Paris,~®ctober, 
1671, for Cayenne by way of La Rochelle, which 
he left 8 February 1672, and arrived Cayenne on 
April 22, where he until the end of 
May, 1673. Though one might wish in view of 
his residence in French Guiana of some fifteen 
months that his account of natural history objects 
might have been more f 


two, 


edition. 


remained 


ample, the few pages of 
notes with the heading “remarques sur quelques 
animaux & poissons” beginning on page 70 con- 
tain some statements of special interest to the 
ethnobiologist. He died in 1696. 

SeBA, ALBERT (1665-1736). Locupletissimi 
rerum naturalium thesauri accurata descriptio 
(Amsterdam, 1734-1765). 4. v. folio, 
449 colored plates. Cf. Dryander, 1: 224 
and Pritzel 8562. Pre-Linnaean Collection, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


Seba, a wealthy apothecary, naturalist, traveler, 
joined the Dutch East India Company and fostered 
several excursions and traffic in drugs. He as- 
sembled a collection of natural history objects of 
wide reputation which was acquired by Peter 
the Great for a Seba then 


considerable sum. 
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amassed a second 


and more valuable collection 
which on his death was dispersed by auction bring- 
ing a price heretofore unheard of. Duhamel made 
a seventeen-page index of the four volumes, pre- 
sumably when he had access to a set, but I 
failed to find more than a very few citations of 
Seba’s work in Duhamel’s manuscripts. 


6. Tscuupt, JEAN Baptiste 
BARON DE (1734-1784). 
feres (Paris, 1768). 


Bibliography a: 


Louis THEODORE, 
Traité des Coni- 
Cf. Rehder, Bradley 
289; Davy de Virville, 99. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


This little-known work, mentioned by neither 
Pritzel nor Daydon-Jackson, is, in the estimate of 
Rehder, the earliest treatise of a descriptive char- 


acter on the 1 


Baron de Tschudi (or 
Tschudy) makes several references to Duhamel 
throughout his 7yraité, especially in “Additions” 
following the translation of Miller’s work which 
constitutes the principal portion of the*book. An 
“extrait d’une lettre du 18 Decembre 1767 dont 
M. Duhamel du Monceau a honore l’auteur” is 
published on pp. 227-229. 


Pinaceae. 


This communiqué is 
interesting for its reference to the use of birches 
as a “nurse crop” for conifers, much as aspens are 
used in this country. Catesby, Bauhin, Gaultier, 
Tournefort, Plukenet, Plumier, Ray, and Rand are 
listed in the addition to Miller. 
Tschudi belonged to the Societé de Physique of 
Zurich, Switzerland. He dedicated his Traité to 
the Societé economique de 


references in 


Jerne. 
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